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COUNTRY  STROLLS, 


A  COUNTRY  RAMBLE. 

There  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  travel  into 
distant  lands  in  search  of  natural  objects  to  ad- 
mire. If  we  must  have  the  arresting,  the  awful, 
and  the  sublime,  as  a  matter  of  course  we  must 
visit  Switzerland,  gaze  on  the  grand  Andes,  roam 
the  primeval  forests  of  the  western  world,  or 
listen  to  the  roar  of  old  Niagara*.  We  must  go 
Mungo  Parking  into  African  deserts,  or  accompa- 
ny Ross  and  Parry  to  the  accumulated  icebergs 
of  the  northern  pole.  We  have  neither  heaven- 
aspiring  mountain,  rushing  river,  thundering  cata- 
ract, nor  sterile  desert  in  England,  which  may  for 
a  moment  be  compared  with  those  of  other  lands  ; 
but  if  the  simply  beautiful  be  alone  required,  we 
have  enough  to  make  our  hearts  beat  with  joy, 
and  our  eyes  sparkle  with  delight. 

I  have  now  a  pleasant  ramble  of  a  few  miles 
before  me,  and  will  note  down,  as  I  pass  along, 
the  objects  that  interest  me  ;  but  let  me  not  stir 
from  the  spot  till  I  have  made  a  record  of  yonder 
glorious  western  sky.  What  an  amplifier  of  the 
heart,  what  an  expander  of  the  soul,  is  the  clear 
blue  arch  of  heaven,  adorned  with  clouds,  and  lit 
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up  by  the  declining  sun !  I  feel  an  uplifting,  s. 
purifying,  a  devotional  influence  stealing  over  me, 
as  I  gaze  on  yonder  glowing  and  glorious  assem- 
blage of  blue  mountains  floating  on  a  sea  of  bur- 
nished gold  !  Every  imaginable  color,  and  every 
unimaginable  degree  of  brightness,  is  spread  be- 
fore me,  mingling  in  delightful,  sublime,  and  har- 
monious confusion  !  If  such  the  glory  of  created 
things,  well  may  angels  veil  their  faces  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  all-glorious  Creator ! 

The  village  church  is  scarcely  a  stone's  cast  from 
my  path.  There  is  the  low  unobtrusive  tower,  and 
there  the  old  yew-tree  near  the  porch !  That  tree 
must  have  stood  sentinel  over  the  green  hillocks, 
the  monuments,  and  the  tombstones,  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Beneath  its  wide-spread  branches  must 
have  been  borne  on  the  bier,  the  infant  of  days  and 
the  man  of  years,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife*,  in  melancholy  succession.  The 
churchyard  is  wrapped  in  unbroken  silence  ;  not  a 
solitary  sheep,  with  a  tinkling  bell,  is  grazing  amid 
the  graves  ;  not  a  single  jackdaw  is  cawing  round 
the  tower.  Beneath  the  brier-bound  earth  repose 
the  departed  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  its  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  m6re  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lonely  bed." 

There  is  something  sweetly  soothing  in  the  calm 
repose  of  a  village  churchyard,  to  one  whose 
hopes  are  beyond  the  grave :  not  joyous,  but 
tranquil ;  not  giving  pleasure,  but  imparting 
peace.  A  week  has  not  passed  since,  through 
that  humble  porch,  I  followed  the  remains  of  the 
lamented  pastor  of  this  village.     Oft  had  I  heard 
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from  his  lips  the  words  which  were  spoken  as  his 
lifeless  dust  was  borne  along  beneath  the  flowing 
pall.  "  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life," 
saith  the  Lord :  "  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die,"  John  xi.  25,  26.  Glorious  truth! 
animating  consolation  ! 

As  1  proceed  along  the  fields  a  valley  lies  be- 
fore me,  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet  reaches  my 
ear,  and  yonder  stands  an  aged  oak-tree,  ivy-clad 
to  its  topmost  branches.  This  is  a  pleasant  place  ; 
nay,  more  than  pleasant  ;  it  is  a  sweet,  seques- 
tered vale.  Its  beauties  grow  upon  me.  What 
a  spot  is  this  to  muse  in  at  summer-tide  ! 

M  At  the  close  of  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forge tfuln ess  prove  ; 
When  naught  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  naught  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove." 

I  am  now  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  valley, 
and  the  deep  hollow  yonder,  filled  with  water, 
and  skirted  with  all  the  wild  entanglement  of 
nettle,  reed,  and  fern,  rushes,  brambles,  and 
wild  roses,  is  truly  bewitching.  An  enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature  has  the  power  of  amplifying  the 
scenes  on  which  he  gazes.  When  he  gives  the 
reins  to  his  imagination,  he  can  see  a  lake  in  a 
six-foot  pond,  a  forest  in  a  woody  bank,  and  a 
mountain  in  arising  mound  of  earth.  Nor  is  there, 
in  this,  aught  that  requires  repression.  We  do 
the  same  thing  when  we  gaze  on  paintings,  where- 
in nature  in  her  amplitude  is  reduced  to  narrow 
limits.  If,  then,  our  imagination  enlarges  the 
resemblance  of  nature  with  advantage,  why  not 
with  equal   advantage    amplify  nature  itself?     I 
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shall  now  indulge  my  fancy.  The  Falls  of  the 
Clyde  can  not  be  fairer  than  that  rivulet.  Neither 
Lomond,  Geneva,  nor  Lago  Maggiore  itself,  can 
be  finer  than  that  miniature  lake.  The  bushes 
and  tall  reeds  are  pines  in  my  estimation  ;  and 
that  dark  wood  yonder  equals  the  Black  Forest,  in 
my  present  mood.  If  you  could  see  the  little 
patch  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  beautified  as  it  is 
with  vegetation  ;  if  you  could  see  it  with  my  eyes, 
you  would  say  that  the  "  Isola  Bella,"  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  the  Lombardian  lake,  did  not  exceed 
it  in  interest.  It  is  absolutely  lovely  !  Every  mo- 
ment some  lichen  or  creeping  plant  is  discovered, 
that  adds  a  fresh  beauty  to  the  scene. 

What  a  costly  gift  is  that  of  the  imagination, 
when  controlled  by  reason  !  It  enables  me  at  this 
moment  to  revel  in  enjoyment  with  a  grateful  heart. 
This  little  lake  has  no  pyramid  of  terraces,  nor  is 
it  fringed  with  town  or  village,  castle  and  church, 
orchard  and  vineyard,  as  many  of  the  larger  lakes 
of  the  earth  are ;  but  there  is  much  of  the  wild, 
the  romantic,  the  picturesque,  and  the  lively,  con- 
gregated here.  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
I  envy  you  not !  There  is  that  before  me  which 
makes  my  pulse  throb,  and  my  heart  beat  with  de- 
light. 

I  have  left  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  am  now 
standing  by  a  moat.  A  more  secluded  spot  I 
scarcely  remember  to  have  seen.  Its  dark  and 
almost  inky  waters  are  yet  clear,  for  I  can  trace 
downward  the  stems  of  the  broad  leaves  that 
cover  the  surface.  There  are  tall  trees  over  my 
head  ;  their  trunks  are  rugged  and  mossed  to  their 
very  tops.  The  bark  of  that  birch  yonder  is  beau- 
tiful ;  its  black  cracks  set  off  its  silvery  whiteness. 
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There  is  a  goodly  assemblage  of  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  creepers,  and  a  prodigality  of  colors  in  the 
autumnal  tinted  vegetation ;  and  the  influential 
loneliness  around  tells  me  that  no  eye  but  mine  is 
enjoying  the  varied  scene.  The  long  grass,  the 
high  nettles,  and  the  light  reeds  ;  the  rushes,  with 
a  bunch  or  spray  of  seeds  springing  out  near  their 
tops  ;  the  black  thorn,  "  armed  at  all  points  ;"  the 
bramble,  straggling  far  over  the  neighboring  bush- 
es :  the  green  holly  ;  the  brown,  sere,  crumpled 
oak  leaves  ;  the  dried  fern  of  darker  brown  ;  and 
the  crimson  leaf  of  the  wild  rose,  drab  colored  un- 
derneath ;  form  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  weedy, 
rushy,  sedgy,  and  solitary  character  of  the  place 
binds  me  to  the  spot.  A  wild  duck  is  now  pad- 
dling on  the  moat ;  a  water  rat  has  just  splashed 
beneath  the  surface ;  two  magpies  have  fled  over 
the  birch  tree,  making  a  noise  like  the  shaking  of 
small  pebbles  together  ;  and  a  score  or  two  of  rooks 
are  winging  their  way  to  their  nests  in  the  high 
elm  trees  of  a  distant  rookery. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  is  dear  to  those  who  de- 
light in  the  beauties  of  creation.  Thoughts,  re- 
flections, and  aspirations,  are  called  forth,  which 
nature  seldom  fails  to  excite  in  hearts  that  blend 
their  admiration  of  created  things,  with  a  reveren- 
tial and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  Crea- 
tor's goodness.  In  the  vast  and  the  minute,  na- 
ture is  beautiful ! 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell ; 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely,  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
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This  is  not  solitude  i  ?tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  un- 
rolled." 

1  am  now  standing  by  the  side  of  a  high  bank, 
on  which  the  setting  sun  is  shining.  The  rece- 
ding earth  has  formed  a  hollow,  a  kind  of  cavern 
on  a  small  scale,  from  the  roof  of  which  are 
hanging  thousands  of  slender  roots,  with  little  dry 
clods  of  earth  adhering  to  them.  The  breeze  has 
put  the  slender  roots  in  motion,  and  they  and  the 
suspended  clods  are  fantastically  moving  in  all  di- 
rections, apparently  mingling  with  the  shadows 
they  occasion  against  the  further  side  of  the  hol- 
low. There  is  something  exquisite  in  the  wild 
witchery  of  this  scene.  I  have  gazed  delighted 
on  many  an  excavation  of  nature  and  art, 

H  Chambers  fair,  and  glorious  halls, 
Sparkling  roof,  and  glittering  walls  ;" 

but  this  is  entrancing.  Caverns  of  Derbyshire, 
ye  are  outdone !  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  here  is 
thine  equal ! 

For  some  time  I  have  been  tracing  the  windings 
of  this  babbling  brook.  The  ground  is  irregular 
and  broken,  so  that  the  stream  forms  a  continued 
series  of  cascades.  There  is  nothing  wilder, 
nothing  more  surpassingly  beautiful,  in  the  scene- 
ry of  Devil's  Bridge,  than  is  here  presented  to 
the  eye. 

The  fissure,  the  rift  in  the  ground,  through 
which  the  stream  is  forcing  its  way,  begins  to 
deepen  and  darken.  I  hear  the  waters,  but  I  see 
them  not.  The  sides  of  the  rifts  are  clad  with 
diversified  brushwood,  mosses,  and  straggling 
plants.  A  painter  might  here  revel  with  his  pen- 
cil ;  a  poet  might  here  lose  himself  in  his  sublim- 
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ities.  Were  I  about  to  purchase  an  estate,  the 
valley  and  moat  that  I  have  described,  and  this 
tumbling  miniature  torrent,  should  be  mine,  if 
money  could  buy  them  :  but  I  must  hasten  on- 
ward. 

A  louder  din  of  falling  waters  bursts  upon  me. 
Here  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  ground  ;  now  then 
for  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile !  This  is  truly 
splendid!  This  six-feet  fall  is  to  me  an  infant 
Niagara  ! 

u  How  profound 
The  gulf!     And  how  the  giant  element, 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs  !" 

While  I  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my 
imagination,  the  deafening  torrent  of  the  western 
world,  the  mighty  fall  that  feeds  the  Lake  Onta- 
rio, is  before  me. 

"  Horribly  beautiful !  and  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  iris  sits,  amid  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death  bed  ;  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dies,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unaltered  mien." 

Here  are  the  smooth  brow,  the  silvery  bright- 
ness, the  tortured  waters,  with  the  frothy  surge 
and  the  lengthened  river  of  Niagara,  represented 
on  a  smaller  scale,  but  equally  rich  in  the  gar- 
niture of  its  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  prodi- 
gality of  its  natural  beauties.  But  enough — I 
must  hasten  away,  for  the  all-glorious  sun  is  re- 
tiring from  the  skies.  My  ramble,  though  short, 
has  been  a  pleasant  one.  I  have  given  unbound- 
ed scope  to  my  fancy,  and  foundj  in  a  pond  of  two 
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fathoms'  length,  a  Lago  Maggiore ;  m  a  tiickling 
rivulet,  a  complete  Devil's  Bridge  ;  and  in  a  six- 
foot  fall,  the  awful  sublimity  of  Niagara.  And 
now  I  feel  an  emotion  superior  to  aught  that  fancy 
can  excite  :  these  beauties  are  the  handiwork  of 
an  almighty  Father  and  Friend.  "  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 
Psa.  civ.  24. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE 


And  has  it  gone  forth  to  the  world,  that  Wind- 
sor Castle,  with  its  embattled  towers,  is  the  good- 
liest, the  proudest,  and  the  princeliest  dwelling  in 
Europe,  and  shall  Old  Humphrey  find  himself 
within  a  score  miles  of  this  regal  residence,  and 
pass  it  by  !  This  were  an  omission  hardly  to  be 
excused.  I  must  visit  this  princely  pile  ;  gaze 
on  its  glories ;  climb  its  highest  tower ;  pace 
along  its  unrivalled  terrace,  and  pause  in  its  far- 
famed  chapel — 

u  Where  beauty,  youth,  and  power  and  fame, 

In  silent  pomp  are  sleeping  ; 

And  royal  heads,  and  royal  hearts, 
Are  held  in  death's  cold  keeping." 

I  rose  early ;  rumbled  along  the  streets  ot 
London  city,  first  in  a  cab,  and  afterward  in  an 
omnibus,  and  then  shot  along  the  Great  Western 
Railway  at  a  rate  that  set  my  busy  fancy  at  once 
to  work.     As  the  bickering  engine  hurried  on,  I 
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gradually  grew  wilder  in  my  thoughts.  Now  in 
a  triumphal  car,  I  hastened  on  as  a  conqueror, 

u  On  daring  deeds  ybent,  and  feats  of  high  emprise." 

Then  imagination  gave  me  wings,  and  I  was 
cleaving  the  air  as  with  the  pinions  of  an  eagle  ; 
and  after  that,  when  yet  more  excited  by  in- 
creased speed,  taking  a  wider  range,  I  sped  my 
way  through  space,  borne  onward  by  the  whirl- 
wind. 

But  rapidly  as  we  move,  in  our  real  or  imagi- 
nary career,  time  moves  on  more  swiftly  with  us 
all. 

u  Time  speeds  away — away — away : 
No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day, 
No  wind  along  the  hills  can  flee 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  as  he. 

11  Like  fiery  steed,  from  stage  to  stage, 
He  bears  us  on  from  youth  to  age  j 
Then  plunges  in  the  fearful  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity," 

I  have  passed  through  Eton,  thronged  with  the 
scholars  that  are  educated  at  the  college  ;  and, 
leaving  the  castle  to  be  visited  on  my  return,  have 
thus  far  pursued  my  course.  And  where  am  I 
now  ?  Even  standing  on  the  brink  of  Virginia 
Water.  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  air,  as  there 
always  is  in  spring,  when  the  sun  shines  after  a 
shower.  The  feathered  songsters  are  warbling 
their  wildest  notes  ;  the  shrub,  the  bush,  and  the 
tree,  are  clothed  with  the  freshest  leaves  ;  and 
the  face  of  the  lake,  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  is 
giving  back  the  sunbeam  from  ten  thousand  glit- 
tering waves. 

Nor  is  the  turfy  margin  of  Virginia  Water  un- 
peopled.    A  few  of  my  fellow-beings,  drawn  here, 
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like  myself,  partly  by  the  lovely  weather,  and 
partly  by  the  fame  of  this  delightful  spot,  are 
slowly  rambling  onward.  Yonder  is  one,  with  a 
substantial  frame  and  look  of  energy,  gazing  on 
the  water,  yearning  for  a  boat,  a  fishing  rod,  a  line, 
and  a  well-baited  hook.  Already  has  his  fancied 
float  dipped  beneath  the  sparkling  waters,  and, 
now,  the  shiny  scales  of  his  finny  captive  are 
gladdening  his  delighted  eyes.  A  little  in  ad- 
vance, is  a  gentlemanly  figure,  with  a  lady  resting 
on  his  arm,  whose  cheerful,  healthy,  happy  ap- 
pearance, is  in  keeping  with  the  goodly  scene 
around  her.  To  the  left,  yonder,  is  one  leaning 
on  his  stick,  whose  slender  frame,  and  somewhat 
attenuated  features,  bespeak  the  invalid.  I  look 
upon  him  with  interest.  It  is  evident  that  he  is 
not  what  he  was.  May  health  yet  glow  in  his 
cheek,  vigor  gird  his  loins,  and  happiness  dwell 
in  his  heart !  Behind,  far,  far  behind,  are  linger- 
ing a  younger  pair,  one  of  either  sex,  engrossed 
in  each  other's  converse.  I  caught  a  glance  as  I 
passed  them,  and  there  was  much  that  I  liked  in 
their  faces.  Again  they  have  made  a  stand  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  water.  May  they  never  be 
less  happy  than  they  are  now ! 

Rambling  leisurely  round  the  lake,  with  a 
bright  yellow  furze  bud  in  my  bosom,  and  a  grate- 
ful heart  beating  beneath  it,  I  breathe  the  balmy 
air,  gaze  on  the  vessels  and  the  swans  in  the  lake, 
and  on  the  summer  pavilion  of  George  IV.,  with 
its  pointed  roof  and  grotesque  ornaments,  admi- 
ring the  budding  bushes,  and  the  bright  green 
leaves  that  tip  the  more  sober  foliage  of  the  trees. 
I  have  visited  the  cascade,  the  cave,  and  the 
Palmyra-like  ruins;   the   latter  are  now  but   a 
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stone's  cast  from  my  feet.  The  scene  is  lovely, 
but  the  broken  and  disfigured  sculpture,  here  and 
there,  tells  me  that  the  place  has  been  visited  by 
the  lawless.  What  an  unenviable  mind  must  he 
possess,  who  can  find  pleasure  in  mutilating  a 
marble  statue  ! 

An  humble-bee  is  buzzing  around  me,  too  happy 
to  keep  his  joy  to  himself.  Yonder  flutters  a  but- 
terfly of  no  common  kind  ;  and  a  newlaid  egg 
must  surely  have  cleared  the  rejoicing  throat  of 
the  cuckoo  that  is  now  loudly  exulting  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake. 

Many  things  have  arrested  my  attention  in  the 
Great  Park  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  I  am  entranced 
by  the  view  which  has  suddenly  burst  upon  me. 
It  is  not  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  nor 
the  Long  Walk  alone,  extending,  as  it  does,  three 
miles,  with  its  noble  avenue  of  trees  ;  but  the 
sunny  brightness,  the  wide  expanse,  and  the 
proud  embattled  towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  crown- 
ing the  distant  height,  replete  with  majesty. 
There  are  several  open  carriages  around  me,  in 
which  company  are  standing,  spell-bound  by  the 
scene,  giving  utterance  to  their  emotions  in  wild 
ejaculations  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

While  gazing  on  the  goodly  pile  before  me,  and 
listening  to  the  military  band  that  is  pouring  forth 
its  warlike  music  at  a  distance,  what  dreams  of 
my  boyhood,  what  mingled  recollections  of  the 
reading  of  my  youthful  days,  are  crowding  on  my 
memory  !  Castles,  and  feudal  courts,  and  float- 
ing banners  ;  dungeons  deep,  and  vaulted  gate- 
ways ;  ponderous  portcullis,  jousts,  and  tourna- 
ments. The  days  of  chivalry  are  returned  to  my 
excited  imagination ;    and  valorous  knights,  and 
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noble  dames,  and  toil-worn  pilgrims,  and  minstrels 
with  harps  and  chains  of  gold,  are  strangely  blend- 
ed. The  festival  is  held  in  the  great  hall,  and  there 
are  gathered  princes,  nobles,  knights,  and  peerless 
dames  ;  and  the  Christmas  log  is  flaring  on  the 
hearth,  reddening  the  very  roof  above  ;  and  the 
boars  head  smokes  upon  the  board  ;  and  the  aged 
ringers  of  the  hoary  harper  are  flying  o'er  the  re- 
sounding wires,  as  he  chants  the  heroic  ballad  of 
other  times. 

"  In  days  of  yore,  the  gladsome  day  was  spent 
In  joust,  and  tournament,  and  courtly  glee  ; 
Then,  earthly  roofs  re-echoed  with  the  peal 
Of  midnight  revelry  and  festal  mirth. 
Oh.  what  a  glorious  time  was  that  to  live  in, 
When  knights  were  faithful,  ladies  true  and  fair ; 
When  pageantry  and  pleasure,  hand  in  hand 
With  innocence,  danced  through  the  circling  hours; 
Where  grief,  and  pain,  and  guilt,  were  never  known ; 
And  all  was  loyalty,  and  life,  and  love  i 
BiU  was  it  so  ?      Too  closely  question  not 
The  fairy  dreams  of  gay  romantic  youth  ! 
He  that  from  records  of  the  past  would  draw 
A  portrait  fair  of  frail  humanity, 
Must  be  content,  with  hurried  glance,  to  pass 
O'er  blotted  pages  of  distress  and  grief, 
And  many  a  painfu]  paragraph  of  crime. 
Men  were,  of  olden  time,  as  they  are  now, 
The  slaves  of  passion,  pride,  and  follies  vain.', 

I  am  now  approaching  the  castle,  wearing,  as 
it  does,  on  its  turreted  brow,  the  impress  of  maj- 
esty, regality,  strength,  and  power  ;  and  looking 
down  from  its  commanding  station  on  a  dozen  sur- 
rounding counties.  Soldiers  are  sitting  or  stand- 
ing in  groups,  visiters  are  walking  up  the  castle 
hill,  and  I  am  about  to  enter  the  gateway  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  largest  of  the  three  wards  of  the  cas- 
tle is  the  lower  ward,  and  this  includes  the  follow- 
ing  towers  —  Winchester    tower,    Store    tower, 
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Wardrobe  tower,  Salisbury  tower,  Garter  tower, 
Julius  Cesar's  tower,  and  Belfry  tower. 

I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  historic  details. 
That  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  sight  of  the 
town  and  castle  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at 
"Westminster;  that  William  the  Conqueror  built 
here  a  fortress  ;  and  that  the  castle  was,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  altered,  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  beau- 
tified, by  different  monarchs — these  things  are 
matters  of  history.  Here  Henry  II.  held  a  par- 
liament, and  King  John  took  refuge  when  at  en- 
mity with  his  barons  ;  and  here  Charles  I.  resided 
as  a  monarch,  and  afterward  was  detained  as 
a  prisoner.  William  the  Conquerer,  Henry  I., 
Edward  II  .  and  IV.,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII., 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  George  III.  and  IV.,  and 
"William  IV.,  are  the  kings  who  have  had  the 
most  to  do  with  the  alterations,  enlargements,  and 
improvements  of  the  castle. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
(now  military)  knights  ;  walked  through  the  great 
and  the  inner  cloisters,  and  paced  to  and  fro  the 
quadrangle  and  the  terrace.  The  famous  terrace 
attached  to  the  seraglio  of  the  grand  seigniors  at 
Constantinople,  which  looks  on  the  sea,  is  not 
equal  to  this  in  extent  and  beauty.  I  have  ac- 
companied a  group  of  visiters  through  the  apart- 
ments of  state,  and  am  now  making  my  notes  in 
the   open   air. 

The  paintings,  the  carvings  and  gildings,  the 
furniture,  the  hangings,  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
state  apartments,  bewilder  the  visiter  by  their 
gorgeousness  and  beauty.  They  are  so  far  above 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  common  habita- 
tions, as  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration, 

2* 
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The  rich  crimson  silk  damask  hangings  of  the 
Vandyck  room  and  queen's  drawing-room,  with 
the  stucco  ceilings,  graceful  panels,  richly  embla- 
zoned shields,  wreaths  of  flowers,  richly  etched 
with  gold,  together  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Saxe  Meiningen,  surmounted  with  the  royal 
crown,  are  of  the  most  imposing  description  ;  and, 
while  gazing  upon  them,  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed 
in  a  palace. 

The  large  mirrors,  with  massive  silver  frames, 
and  the  richly  chased  silver  tables  in  the  queen's 
closet ;  the  star  of  St.  George,  initials,  shields, 
arms,  and  palm  branches  of  the  king's  closet ;  the 
beautiful  ceilings  and  splendid  decorations  of  the 
king's  council-room  and  drawing-room,  together 
with  the  valuable  paintings  that  enrich  the  walls, 
excite  emotions  that  the  pen  of  the  author  can  not 
make  legible  on  paper.  Though  in  a  sober  mood, 
my  brain  is  somewhat  giddy.  I  need  not  be  told 
that  palaces,  though  blazing  with  magnificence, 
are  perishable  things  ;  and  that  monarchs  and 
princes  are  but  men.  I  know  it  well ;  but  pomp 
and  prodigality  affect  us  strangely  ;  and  we  mar- 
vel at  that  which,  did  we  possess  it,  we  might 
not  enjoy.  Ill  would  these  gray  hairs  of  mine 
harmonize  with  pomp  and  revelry  ! 

a  Wherever  pomp  and  r  wer  are  sent, 
Oh,  give  me  peace  and  sweet  content ; 
With  pure  desires  that  upward  rise, 
And  hopes  that  look  beyond  the  skies." 

The  state  of  the  ante-room,  the  vestibule,  and 
the  throne-room,  with  their  painted  and  embel- 
lished ceilings  ;  their  exquisite  carvings,  polished 
oak  wainscotings,  star  and  garter  insignia,  richly 
embossed  medallions  of  gold  and  silver,  and  su- 
perb decorations,  extort  from  me,  as  I  pace  them, 
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ejaculations  of  surprise.  Nor  are  the  Waterloo 
chamber,  the  ball-roorn,  and  St.  George's  hall,  the 
latter  two  hundred  feet  long,  a  whit  behind  them 
in  interest  and  influence.  The  Waterloo  cham- 
ber furnishes  another  instance  of  the  strange  vi- 
cissitudes that  occur  to  human  beings.  Here 
William  IV.  gave  his  dinners  commemorative  of 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  the  same 
chamber  his  breathless  body  lay  in  state.  There 
is  a  party  gazing  around  with  admiration,  but  the 
guide  hurries  them  on  rather  impatiently. 

The  most  arresting  objects  in  the  guard-room 
are  a  part  of  the  foremast  of  the  Victory,  perfora- 
ted by  a  ball ;  a  gothic  bronze  chandelier  ;  busts 
of  Nelson,  and  the  dukes  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  ;  a  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance,  taken 
from  Tippoo  Saib  ;  and  a  splendid  silver  shield, 
inlaid  with  gold,  presented  by  Francis  of  France 
to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  : 
these,  with  the  groined  ceiling,  with  its  massy 
mouldings,  resting  on  corbels  supported  by  gro- 
tesque heads  and  richly-flowered  bosses,  here  and 
there,  afford  an  interest  in  every  direction  ;  while 
the  piles  of  ancient  armor,  and  whole  length  fig- 
ures, armed  from  head  to  heel,  with  lance  in 
hand,  call  up,  perhaps,  a  yet  deeper  interest  in  the 
spectator's  mind.  The  grand  vestibule  ;  the  grand 
staircase,  with  its  statue  of  George  IV.  ;  the 
queen's  presence  chamber  and  audience  chamber, 
enriched  as  the  two  latter  are  with  painted  ceil- 
ings, and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry ;  have  made  me  pause. 

Among  the  many  paintings  that  adorn  the  state 
apartments,  by  Vandyck,  Zuccarelli,  Holbein, 
Claude   Lorraine,    Rembrandt,  Teniers,    Rubens, 
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Parmegiano,  Carlo  Dolci,  Matsys,  Guido,  Poussin, 
Domenichino,  West,  Lawrence, Wilkie,  Shee,  and 
twenty  other  celebrated  painters,  iwo  are  usually 
regarded  with  more  than  common  interest :  that 
of  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  said  to  be  valued  at 
ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  of  the  misers,  by 
Matsys.  This  latter  picture  is  the  performance 
of  a  Dutch  blacksmith,  who,  understanding  that 
his  master  had  declared  that  no  one  but  a  painter 
should  wed  his  daughter,  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  determined  per- 
severance, that  he,  at  last,  produced  this  splendid 
painting ;  thus,  at  the  same  time,  winning  his 
master's  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  established  his 
reputation  as  an  eminent  painter.  But  I  must 
hurry  on  to  mount  the  summit  of  the  round  tower, 
and  gaze  on  the  enchanting  view  that  it  com- 
mands. 

Beautiful !  beautiful !  The  parks,  the  trees, 
the  river,  and  the  wide-spread  prospect,  all  are 
beautiful  !  Bedford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Essex,  Hants, 
and  Herts,  are  open  to  the  eye  ;  Kent,  Middlesex, 
and  Oxford  ;  Surry,  Sussex,  and  Wiltshire.  Wind- 
sor lies  below,  and  Eton  with  its  venerable  col- 
lege, rich  in  associations.  Poets,  divines,  states- 
men, and  warriors,  have  there  prepared  them- 
selves for  their  lofty  course;  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Harley,  Earl  Camden,  earl  of  Chatham,  Boyle, 
Lyttleton,  Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  Waller,  West, 
Fox,  Canning,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  Hallam, 
and  Wellington.  Yonder  is  the  mount  where  the 
Montem  is  held  ;  and  what  a  glorious  extent  of 
green  turf  is  that  to  gaze  on,  which  stretches  it 
self  below  the  terrace  and  the  trees ! 
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The  broad  banner,  twelve  yards  long  and  eight 
yards  broad,  which  flaunts  in  the  air  from  the 
flag-staff  when  royalty  resides  at  the  castle,  is  not 
now  flying.  The  battery  of  seventeen  pieces  of 
cannon,  is  rather  a  pageant  than  a  necesssry  de- 
fence, but  it  adds  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  this 
princely  pile.  The  massive  walls  and  mighty  bul- 
warks of  castles,  appear  clothed  with  power,  even 
when  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  what,  then,  when 
bristling  with  the  weapons  of  armed  men,  and 
hurling  forth  their  destructive  thunders  ! 

In  the  round  tower,  the  constable  of  the  castle 
used  to  reside  ;  and  the  earl  of  Surry,  Marescal 
de  Belleisle,  John,  king  of  France,  and  David  and 
James  I.,  kings  of  Scotland,  were  among  the  cap- 
tives who  have  been  here  confined.  What  strange 
extremes  meet  in  a  royal  palace  !  The  glittering 
throne  and  the  gloomy  dungeon,  the  monarch  and 
the  prisoner,  the  revel  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
moaning  of  the  vanquished.  After  all,  there  is  a 
luxury  in  going  back  again  from  the  exciting  at- 
mosphere of  a  palace,  to  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
domestic  life.  Monarchs,  keep  your  crowns,  your 
pomp,  your  splendor,  and  your  power,  and  let  me 
gratefully  partake  of  my  bits  and  drops  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace  ;  for  H  better  is  a  handful  with 
quietness,  than  both  the  hands  full,  with  travail 
and  vexation  of  spirit,"  Eccles.  iv.  6. 

I  am  now  leaving  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
built  by  Edward  III.,  enlarged  by  Edward  IV., 
and  enriched  by  Henry  VII.,  with  solemn  im- 
pressions, after  pausing  at  every  monument  and 
pondering  on  the  records  of  the  dead.  In  the 
royal  tombhouse  which  was  erected  by  Henry 
VII. ,  lie  interred   the   remains  of  the    Princess 
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Amelia,  Princess  Charlotte,  Queen  Charlotte,  the 
duke  of  Kent,  George  III.,  the  duke  of  York, 
George  IV.,  and  William  IV.  ;  and  the  several 
smaller  chapels  of  Lincoln,  Oxenbridge,  Bray, 
Beaufort,  Rutland,  and  Hastings,  are  the  resting- 
places  of  other  distinguished  personages. 

The  cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  splendid  monument  erected 
by  Wyatt  is  admirably  executed.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  princess,  lying  on  a  bier,  is  covered 
with  drapery  ;  so  that  the  face  is  hidden  :  but  the 
outline  of  the  figure  is  preserved  with  great  truth. 
The  weeping  mourners  are  also  completely  cov- 
ered with  drapery.  As,  however,  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  spectator  are  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  sight  of  two  representations  of  the 
princess,  the  one  dead,  and  the  other,  which  has 
a  bodily  rather  than  an  unsubstantial  appearance, 
living  and  rising  from  the  tomb,  so  the  whole  is 
less  impressive  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

But  though  St.  George's  chapel  arrests  the  at- 
tention of  the  spectator  by  its  splendid  stained 
glass,  the  beauty  of  its  western  window  and  the 
general  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  it  is  on  enter- 
ing the  choir,  where  divine  service  is  performed, 
and  where  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  knights 
of  the  garter  takes  place,  that  the  mind  is  most 
impressed  with  the  pomp  of  power,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  death.  The  richness  of  the  roof,  the 
elaborate  carvings,  th >*■  great  painted  window,  the 
wainscoting  of  the  altar,  the  dark  stalls  of  the 
knights,  and  the  marble  pavement,  are  solemnly 
influential.  The  stalls  of  the  knights  are  ranged 
on  each  side  of  the  choir ;  over  each  stall,  be- 
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neath  a  canopy  of  carved  work,  are  the  sword, 
mantle,  hemlet,  and  crest  of  each  knight,  with  his 
banner  above  all,  hanging  in  gloomy  state  ;  while 
a  brass  plate,  at  the  back  of  the  seat,,  sets  forth 
his  name,  style,  and  titles.  Though  the  order  of 
the  garter  is  the  most  honorable  and  noble  of  all 
the  orders  of  knighthood,  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces which  gave  rise  to  it  are  involved  in  mystery. 

It  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  The  sovereign 
Victoria  and  her  royal  consort,  with  British  and 
foreign  princes,  are  among  the  number  of  knights 
that  now  form  this  illustrious  order.  Names  that 
time  has  registered  and  fame  enrolled,  are  here 
grouped  together  in  imposing  but  silent  and 
gloomy  state.  Cleveland,  Somerset,  Lansdowne, 
Buccieugh,  and  Norfolk ;  Richmond,  Devonshire, 
and  Anglesea  ;  Wellesley,  Rutland,  Derby,  Car- 
lisle, and  Hamilton  ;  with  Grafton,  Grey,  Exeter, 
Dorset,  Northumberland,  Wellington,  Newcastle, 
Lonsdale,  and  Westmoreland.  These  banners, 
swords,  and  spears,  these  blazoned  coats  of  arms, 
are  but  the  perishable  symbols  of  passing  power  ; 
and  yet,  while  I  gaze  upon  them,  a  mysterious 
awe  and  solemn  influence  seem  to  pervade  the 
very  atmosphere  around. 

Here  rests  the  dust  of  King  Edward  IV.  and 
his  consort.  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  with  Charles  I.,  lie 
here  interred.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  im- 
posing as  St.  George's  chapel  is,  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  still  more  so. 
These  tombs  and  monuments  of  departed  great- 
ness, point  out  the  fading  nature  of  earthly  glory. 

4<  For  what  are  crowns  and  sceptres,  power  and  fame. 
And  plaudits  echoed  by  a  nation's  breath  j 
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A  noble  ancestry,  and  mighty  name, 

When  summoned  to  thy  presence-chamber — Death  ? 

"  What  are  the  hatchment  and  the  banner  brave  ; 
The  buckler,  helm,  and  spear,  suspended  high  ? 
Ask  loud  the  question  !     Catechize  the  grave  ! 
1  Dust,  darkness,  silence  !'  this  is  the  reply." 

My  ramble  through  the  castle  and  grounds  has 
afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  my  visit  to  Saint 
George's  chapel  has  called  up  salutary  reflections  ; 
but  I  would  not  willingly  take  up  my  abode  in  this 
regal  residence,  Peace  to  these  walls,  and  peace 
and  joy  to  the  head  and  heart  of  her  who  wears 
the  crown  !  Hers  be  this  fair  domain,  and  after 
it  a  fairer  in  the  skies. 


DEVIL'S  BRIDGE. 


What  a  delightful  thing  is  liberty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  !  Were  we  compelled  to  roam  the 
mountain  and  the  moor,  when  disposed  to  indulge 
in  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  ;  or  constrained 
to  be  housekeepers,  when  our  spirits  urged  us  on 
to  visit  distant  scenes  and  solitary  places,  it  would 
be  a  trouble  to  us  all.  He  who  has  health,  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  a  keen  conception  of  the 
"  sublime  and  beautiful"  in  nature,  a  grateful  heart, 
a  holy  reverence  for  Divine  things,  and  the  means 
and  opportunity  to  wander  wide,  has  enough  to 
fill  his  bosom  with  joy,  and  to  occupy  his  tongue 
with  praise. 

1  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long  long  league  to  trace  ; 

Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  thai  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share.'1 
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There  are  moments  when  a  spirit  of  eager  en- 
terprise is  indulged  in  by  the  ardent  lover  of  na- 
ture's varied  beauties  ;  and  then  no  mountain  is 
high  enough,  no  excavation  deep  enough,  no  rifted 
crag  clothed  enough  with  awe  and  terror,  and  no 
spot  sufficiently  romantic,  fully  to  satisfy  his  un- 
reasonable expectations.  Such  a  moment  is  the 
present  one  with  me  ;  my  heart,  old  as  it  is,  is 
beating,  my  pulse  throbbing,  and  my  eye  bright- 
ening with  excitement;  and  no  wonder!  Who 
can  gaze  on  the  piled-up  heights,  the  fearful  depths, 
the  rugged  rifts,  the  rushing  torrents,  and  the 
roaring  falls  of  this  British  Switzerland,  without 
emotion ! 

He  who  has  never  visited  Pont  Bren,  trod  the 
vale  of  Nant  Francon  (the  valley  of  beavers),, 
mused  on  the  three-headed  mountain  of  Trivaen, 
gazed  on  the  falls  of  Ogwen,  ascended  Great 
Orme's  Head,  nor  stood  in  triumph  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  can  hardly  enter  into  my  present  ex- 
citement.    But  a  word  or  two  on  Wales. 

It  was  in  my  boyhood  that  I  first  visited  the 
principality.  No  wonder  that  its  high  mountains,, 
its  rushing  rivers,  its  tumbling  cataracts,  and  its 
overawing  loneliness,  should  much  affect  my 
youthful  mind.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  new  cre- 
ation ;  instead  of  the  low  unmeaning  hills  and 
monotonous  flats  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed* 
giant  mountains  presented  themselves  on  every 
side.  In  natural  scenery,  objects  of  magnitude 
always  impress  the  mind,  more  than  objects  of 
mere  beauty. 

"  Amid 
The  various  forms  which  this  full  world  presents. 
Like  rivals  to  his  choice,  what  human  breast 
Ever  doubts,  before  the  transient  and  minute, 
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To  prize  the  vast,  the  awful,  the  sublime  ? 
Who,  that  from  heights  aerial  sends  his  eye 
Around  a  wide  horizon,  and  surveys 
Indus,  or  Ganges,  rolling  his  broad  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  and  spacious  cities  old  ; 
And  regions  dark  with  woods,  will  turn  away 
To  mark  the  path  of  some  penurious  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  V' 

The  mountains  were  Andes  and  Dhawligiras  in 
my  estimation,  and  the  rushing  cataracts  were 
rivals  of  Niagara ;  while  the  remains  of  proud 
castles,  frowning  on  the  rocky  steeps,  proclaimed 
the  power  and  boldness  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  We  are  most  of  us  educated  to 
think  highly  of  those  who  have  dared  to  defend 
their  own  possessions  against  the  attack  of  an 
aggressor.  The  commonwealths  of  Rome  re- 
sisted the  invading  power  of  Persia  ;  and,  in  more 
modern  times,  the  patriots  of  Switzerland  dared  to 
defend  their  mountain  fastnesses  against  their  in- 
vaders ;  but  scarcely  did  the  Romans  or  the  Swiss 
more  resolutely  defend  their  country,  than  the 
Welsh  did  theirs,  before  the  Roman,  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane,  and  the  Norman,  overcame  them. 
These  things  were  present  to  my  youthful  memo- 
ry, as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  the  Welsh  were 
honest,  hospitable,  and  devotional :  I  therefore 
honored  the  people  around  me,  and  gazed  on  their 
mountains  and  valleys  with  admiration  and  joy. 

Since  then,  years  have  rolled  away :  the  boy 
has  become  a  man  ;  and  the  stripling,  whose  heart 
beat  with  such  emotion,  amid  these  wilds  and  sol- 
tudes,  has  shared  the  multiplied  mercies  of  ma- 
turer  years  :  yet  still,  with  gray  hairs  on  his  head, 
he  can  not,  even  now,  gaze  on  these  goodly 
scenes  without  emotions  of  awe  and  delight. 

There  are  so  many  parts  of  North  and  South 
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Wales,  which  alone  would  exhaust  the  powers  of 
the  most  eloquent  speaker,  or  the  most  enthusias- 
tic writer,  in  their  description,  that  it  will  be  but 
common  prudence  in  me  to  confine  my  present 
remarks  to  this  fairy  scene.  Leaving  Cader  Idris, 
a.^d  the  Peak  of  Snowdon,  whence  may  be  seen 
at  once  Wales,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  $ 
and  where 

"  The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes  ; 
Hills  high  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

Leaving  the  vales  of  DyfTryn,  Clwyd,  and  Llan- 
gollen ;  the  lakes  of  Baila  and  Llyn  Ogwen  ;  the 
falls  of  the  Cynfall  and  Dovey  ;  the  castles  of 
Powys,  Conway,  and  Carnarvon  ;  and  the  far- 
famed  Menai  Bridge,  where  science  and  enter- 
prise have  been  seen  to 

11  Raise  the  tall  pier,  extend  the  massy  chain, 
And  lead  the  millions  o'er  the  subject  main; 
Alike  serenely  when  the  tempest  roars, 
And  when  the  placid  waters  greet  the  shores." 

Leaving  all  these,  let  me  shortly  describe,  in 
such  manner  as  I  may,  surrounded  by  all  that  is 
huge  and  awful,  turbulent  and  terrible  in  natural 
scenery,  the  far-famed  fairy-land  of  Devil's  Bridge. 

Dark  traditions,  and  dark  unearthly  stories,  are 
yet  perpetuated  concerning  the  place  ;  and  truly 
its  general  character  is  well  adapted  to  call  forth 
the  wonder,  and  excite  the  imagination,  of  those 
who  are  far  better  educated  than  the  olden  inhab- 
itants of  this  rocky  domain.  The  most  sober  and 
probable  account  of  the  Devil's  bridge,  so  far  as 
its  name  is  concerned,  is  this :  when  the  monks 
of  Ystrad  Fflur  abbey,  situated  near  the  source  of 
the  Tivy,  had  succeeded  in  flinging  the  bridge 
Pont  y  Monach  (bridge  of  the  monks)  across  the 
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fearful  rent  in  the  earth,  which  yet  calls  forth  the 
wonderment  of  the  stranger,  the  common  people, 
believing  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  effected 
such  a  work  without  Satanic  assistance,  gave 
to  the  bridge  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  ; 
and  this  name  it  is  likely  to  retain.  How  it  was 
that  the  more  reasonable  supposition  of  the  monks 
being  assisted  in  a  useful  work,  by  a  more  wise 
and  benevolent  Being,  should  have  been  over- 
looked, it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  it  shows  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  time  to  ascribe  anything  wondrous 
to  a  diabolical,  rather  than  to  a  benevolent  and 
almighty  agency.  * 

The    Devil's   Bridge    is    in    Cardiganshire,  in 
North  Wales.     At  the  present  day,  it  consists  of 
an  arch  thrown  from  rock   to  rock,  over  the  old 
bridge  ;  from  the   centre   of  this  arch,  the   awe- 
struck  stranger  looks   down   a  fearful   rift  into  a 
dark  abyss,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below.    The 
rift,  or  chasm,  through  which  the  pent-up  water* 
rush    with   terrible   impetuosity,  is   more    than   t 
mile  in  extent,  and  its  rocky  sides  are  almost  per- 
pendicular.    "  Through  the  bottom  of  this  abys* 
the  river  Mynach   pours  its   roaring  tide,  bidder 
from   the   eye  by  the  deep  shade  of  woods,  bu: 
bursting  upon   the   ear  in   the   awful   '  sound  of 
many  waters,'  in  the   thunder  of  numerous  cata 
racts,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  lashing  the 
hollows  of  excavated  rocks,  which    reverberate 
and  multiply  the  roar." 

The  river  Mynach  hurls  itself  headlong  in  foul 
separate  falls,  from  a  height  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet,  hurrying  on  afterward  to  meet  the 
scarcely  less  turbulent  waters  of  the  Rheidiol,  or 
Rhydol.   Perpendicular  rocks,  clothed  with  beech, 
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oak,  and  birch  trees,  and  creeping  and  pendent 
plants  ;  huge,  craggy  fragments,  loosely  scattered 
here  and  there  ;  caves,  fissures,  ponds  of  crystal 
water,  endless  cascades,  brushwood,  and  mighty 
mountains,  meet  the  eye,  and  absolutely  bewilder 
the  senses  of  the  beholder.  Nothing  less  than 
an  Almighty  Hand  could  have  worked  such  won- 
ders. 

I  have  gazed  from  the  bridge  into  the  frowning 
abyss  below,  at  nightfall,  when  the  murky  wings 
of  approaching  darkness  have  flung  upon  it  their 
shadows,  clothing  with  mysterious  influence  what 
was  before  sufficiently  fearful.  I  have  stood  on 
the  rocky  ^projection,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
four  falls,  the  lowest  of  thern  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  arch  of  the 
bridge,  gazing  with  terrible  delight  on  the  arrest- 
ing scene  ;  and  I  have  forced  through  the  spray 
where  the  Rhydol  leaps  down  from  the  hills  in  a 
noble  cataract  to  receive  its  tributary,  and  stood 
on  the  slippery  ledge  ;  the  rock  behind,  and  the 
crystal  curtain  of  the  transparent  waterfall  before 
me.  A  chamber  of  molten  glass  !  A  fairy  crea- 
tion !  But  no,  let  me  rather  say,  a  creation  of  al- 
mighty hands,  even  the  workmanship  of  Him  who 
is  ••  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders!"  Exod.  xv.  11.  I  have  climbed  the 
adjacent  mountains,  from  their  bulky  bases  to  their 
cloud-capped  heights,  entranced  with  admiration  ; 
and  where  am  I  now  ? 

I  have  descended  the  precipitous  rift  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  down  to  the  rushing  flood,  the  boil- 
ing cataract  that  is  forcing  itself  a  rocky  pathway 
through  the  narrow  rift.  As  yet  I  have  a  steady 
foot,  and  firm  brain ;  how  long  will  these  bles- 

3* 
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sings  be  allowed  me  ?  Here  such  visiters  as 
have  nerve  stand,  as  it  were,  "  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,"  and  marvel  at  the  solitary  gloominess  and 
terrific  grandeur  of  the  place  ;  but  I  am  greedy  of 
gratification,  and  have  ventured  farther,  from  point- 
ed rock  to  slippery  crag,  even  to  the  middle  of  the 
roaring  flood  ;  a  slip,  and  I  should  be  carried 
away  as  a  flake  on  the  foaming  waters.  The  sol- 
itude, the  gloom,  the  rugged  rift,  or  colossal  crack 
in  the  huge  rock  towering  above  me,  the  infuria- 
ted waters,  the  resounding  roar,  the  fantastic 
wildness,  the  overwhelming  solemnity,  and  the 
extreme  novelty  of  the  scene,  are  dreadfully  de- 
lightful. Even  here  I  am  trying  to  pencil  down 
my  emotions  ;  but  I  can  not.  I  have  no  business 
in  so  dangerous  a  spot,  and  will  therefore  quit  it 
for  a  safer  standing  place.  There !  now  I  am  se- 
cure. Pleased,  astonished,  awed,  and  humbled, 
let  me  beware  lest  the  glories  of  the  natural  cre- 
ation be  a  snare  to  me.  How  many  a  lover  of 
nature  has  been  an  idolator,  worshipping  "  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator  !"  "  The  Lord  is 
a  great  God,  and  a  great  king  above  all  gods.  In 
his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth :  the 
strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also.  0  come,  let  u* 
sing  unto  the  Lord :  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  t. 
the  rock  of  our  salvation,"  Psalm  xcv.  1,  3,  4. 
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It  is  very  sweet  to  ramble  in  country  places, 
especially  if  you  have  been  a  long  time  confined 
to  the  city  or  town  ;  for  then  the  sun  appears 
brighter,  the  trees  greener,  and  the  breeze  more 
balmy  and  refreshing. 

When  the  heart  is  rightly  toned,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  full  cup  of  thankfulness,  which  the  sight 
of  country  scenes  makes  to  run  over  with  praise 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the  blessings  he  has 
so  bountifully  scattered  in  our  paths. 

It  may  be,  that  the  reader  of  these  remarks  may 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  fair  fields,  the  fine 
homesteads,  and  the  beautiful  oaks  and  elms  of 
Warwickshire  ;  he  may  have  wandered,  as  I  did 
last  summer,  through  the  attractive  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leamington,  and  visited  the  vil- 
lages around  ;  but  if  so,  he  will  not,  perhaps,  ob- 
ject to  a  retrospective  glance  ;  he  will  not  refuse 
this  friendly  invitation,  to  share  the  company  and 
the  converse  of  a  contemplative  rambler. 

If  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  neighborhood  about 
Leamington,  I  hope  you  will  not  always  remain 
so.  Go  to  the  place  in  the  season  of  summer,  for 
it  will  abundantly  repay  you.  Wander  through 
the  by-paths  and  bridle-roads,  the  upland  slopes, 
the  woods,  the  cool  meadows  ;  but  go  not  alone  ! 
Secure,  if  you  can,  the  advantage  of  a  kind  and 
Christian-hearted  friend,  fond  of  rural  and  retired 
scenery.  With  him  visit  the  shadowy  nooks,  rest 
on  the  stiles,  and  shelter  beneath  the  umbrageous 
branches  of  the  wide-spreading  oak ;  and,  when 
you  come  to  the  murmuring  brook,  pause  awhile  on 
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the  stepping  stones,  and  muse  on  the  rippling 
waters  as  they  win  their  way  over  their  pebbly 
shallows.  Let  it  be  an  unbending  hour  of  tran- 
quil recreation  ;  mark  the  glittering  bubbles,  that, 
like  earthly  expectalions,  shine  so  brightly  one 
moment,  and  burst  the  next.  Tear  up  a  little  pa- 
per, casting  the  fragments  on  the  stream ;  that 
you  may  muse  on  man  as  a  mariner,  sailing  down, 
the  current  of  time,  and  moralize  especially  on 
your  own  little  bark,  beset  with  many  dangers.  It 
may  be  that  the  young  dragon-flies,  with  their  net- 
work wings  and  long  slender  bodies,  may  flit  rap- 
idly over  the  surface  of  the  stream,  settling,  now 
and  then,  on  the  tops  of  the  rushes  ;  or  the  hum- 
ble-bee may  pursue  his  busy  course,  humming 
aloud  while  on  the  wing  ;  but  suspending  his  mo- 
notonous song,  if  song  it  may  be  called,  the  mo- 
ment he  alights  upon  a  flower ;  or  the  butterfly 
may  flutter  up  and  down  in  the  air  with  a  com- 
panion, banqueting  on  pleasure  in  the  sunny  beams. 

It  is  pleasant  to  describe  objects  while  they  are 
visible  to  us ;  but  being  now  at  a  distance  from 
the  places  which  have  called  forth  my  present  re- 
marks, I  must  trust  to  a  memory  tolerably  tena- 
cious with  regard  to  pleasant  impressions,  to  as- 
sist me  in  the  sketches  of  my  pen. 

Much  of  the  Warwickshire  scenery  is  of  that 
cool,  verdant,  quiet,  and  secluded  kind,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  biblical  reader, 
when  he  ponders  on  the  twenty-third  Psalm  : 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  :  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,"  ver.  1,2. 

It  is  of  a  cast  calculated  to  minister  to  the 
mind's  tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  body. 
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There  are  no  cloud-capped  altitudes  and  fearful 
precipices  to  awe  the  spirit ;  no  rushing  floods 
and  thundering  cataracts  to  excite  astonishment 
and  terror.  The  character  of  the  place  is  that  of 
repose. 

Every  Leamington  visiter,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
frequents  the  libraries,  the  pump-room,  and  the 
different  springs  ;  drinks  the  waters,  takes  the 
baths,  rambles  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  listens  to 
the  band,  and  gazes  on  the  company.  But  it  is 
not  of  these  things  that  I  purpose  to  speak. 

Nor  have  I  time  to  describe  that  princely  pile, 
Warwick  castle,  though  the  pleasant  remembrance 
of  it  tempts  me  to  step  aside  for  a  moment,  to 
gaze  again  on  its  goodly  towers,  and  its  pictur- 
esque approaches,  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
fancifully  adorned  with  ivy,  lichens,  and  hanging 
plants. 

The  capacious  hall  is  at  this  moment  before  me, 
with  the  enormous  antlers  and  ancient  armor  that 
decorate  its  walls.  The  pictures,  by  Holbein, 
Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  Poussin,  Guido,  Teniers, 
Murillo,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  are  not  forgotten  ;  nor 
the  oak  floors,  bright  and  slippery ;  nor  the  cedar 
chamber  ;  nor  the  high-testered,  damask-curtained 
bed  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  imagination,  I  am  gazing  from  one  of  the 
projecting  windows,  on  the  broad  sweeping  branch- 
es of  the  towering  cedars,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
bridge,  the  sparkling  water-wheel,  and  the  clear 
ripple  of  the  running  waters.  I  have  walked  with 
my  friends  across  the  extended  lawn,  and  through 
the  gardens  ;  admired  the  giant  geraniums  in  the 
green-house  ;  and  stand,  even  now,  beneath  the 
ancient  bacchanalian  vase,  in  discussion  with  a 
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talented  Italian,  while  the  impatient  gardener 
clanks  his  keys,  to  remind  us  it  is  time  to  depart. 

But  we  will  bid  adieu  to  the  castle,  its  stupen- 
dous towers  and  embattled  walls,  and  leave  the 
porter  in  the  lodge  to  astonish  the  gaping  group 
around  him  with  an  exhibition  of  the  armor,  prong, 
tooth-pick,  and  porridge-pot  of  the  renowned  Guy. 

Scenes  of  a  striking  character  that  we  have 
gazed  on  alone,  frequently  impress  us  deeply;  but 
when  associated  with  kind  friends,  and  affection- 
ate remembrances,  they  are  graven  in  our  hearts 
for  ever. 

Having  spoken  of  a  castle  still  in  its  glory,  let 
me  glance  at  one  in  its  desolation.  If  Warwick 
Castle  has  its  attractions,  so  has  the  venerable 
pile  of  Kenil worth,  though  they  are  somewhat  of 
a  mournful  kind. 

"  If  thou  would  see  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. " 

And  so  may  it  be  said  of  Kenil  worth.  I  have 
visited  the  place  in  company,  and  mused  there 
alone,  both  at  midday  and  midnight  hour  ;  when 
the  sun  has  lit  up  the  extended  ruin,  and  when 
the  moon-beam  has  silvered  its  gray  turrets  and 
roofless  halls. 

({  Where  are  the  wonted  inmates  of  these  walls  ? 
The  brawny  arm  of  strength,  the  manly  heart 
That  breasted  danger,  and  the  eye  that  flashed 
Indignant  fire,  with  all  the  fairy  forms 
That  oft  have  flitted  through  the  festive  dance  ; 
The  tongue  that  told,  the  ear  that  drank,  the  strain 
Of  love's  inebriating  melody  ? 
Long  have  they  mouldered  in  the  dust  of  death  I 

tf  Illustrious  ruin  !  hoary  Kenilworth  ! 
I  view  thy  noble  relics  with  a  sigh  : 
Thy  grandeur  and  thy  greatness  are  departed  j 
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Thy  tenants  have  forsaken  thee,  and  hid 
Their  faces  in  the  dust ;  and  thou  art  left 
A  mouldering  monument  whereon  I  read, 
Not  only  their  mortality,  but  mine." 

I  must  leave  it  ior  another  to  talk  learnediy  about 
the  date  of  the  castle,  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
and  the  monastery  of  black  canons.  The  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth,  and  the  protracted  revel 
given  to  Elizabeth,  must  be  passed  by ;  but  go 
when  you  have  the  opportunity,  and  gaze  on  this 
hoary  monument  of  former  greatness,  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  salutary  reflection. 

The  area  of  the  castle  grounds  is  a  fit  place 
for  a  stroller  to  muse  in.  When  I  was  last  there, 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  two  beautiful  dogs 
were  bounding  in  playful  antics  ;  importunate,  at 
times,  to  share  the  repast  spread  on  the  green 
turf.  A  goodly  group  were  seated  around  me, 
spell-bound  by  the  piece  that  I  was  reading  aloud, 
"  The  false  hopes  of  childhood."  Many  a  year 
had  rolled  away,  many  a  glad  and  glowing  season 
had  passed  by,  since  we  had  met  together ;  but 
enough : — 

"  E'en  now  the  noontide  glittering  sun 
May  gild  that  drear  domain ; 
But  the  goodly  group  of  friends  are  gone — 
When  shall  we  meet  again  ?" 

Not  soon  shall  I  forget  my  emotions  when 
crossing  a  large  field  on  my  way  to  Guy's  Cliff. 

The  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  lightness  of  limb 
communicated  by  fresh  air,  are  delightful.  It 
seemed  that,  stripling-like,  I  could  bound  over  the 
iron  hurdles  which  divided  the  enclosure  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  roe.  I  felt  as  one  swift  of  foot, 
ready  to  run  a  race  ;  as  a  strong  bowman,  about 
to  cleave  the  air  with  a  vigorous  shaft ;  as  a  val- 
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orous  soldier  in  a  right  quarrel,  "  the  battle's  bul- 
wark in  the  narrow  way." 

Oh,  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  is  the  breeze 
of  heaven,  falling  on  the  fevered  brow  of  one 
long  cooped  up  in  the  densely  populated  city !  I 
drew  long  breaths,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  in- 
haling the  grateful,  the  balmy,  the  invigorating  air  ; 
and  gazed  around,  with  intense  delight,  on  the 
kindling  skies,  and  the  blooming  earth. 

Tell  me  not  that  a  thrilling  susceptibility  to  the 
beauties  of  creation  is  mere  romance  ;  my  heart 
tells  me  otherwise.  It  is  not  adoration,  it  is  not 
devotion  ;  but  when  the  kindling  skies,  and  the 
blooming  fields,  are  felt  to  be  His  gifts,  who  gave 
us  all  things,  even  his  own  Son  to  die  for  our 
transgressions,  a  keen  conception  of  the  beauty 
with  which  he  has  clothed  his  "  lowliest  works," 
does  excite  a  livelier  thankfulness  and  a  warmer 
praise. 

Nor  is  a  high  tone  of  rural  enjoyment  inconsis- 
tent with  a  lowly  estimate  of  ourselves  before 
Him  who  has  so  gloriously  adorned  the  flower,  the 
green  herb,  and  the  tender  grass.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  gifts  of  God  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  humble  heart  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
littleness,  so  that  while  it  praises  God  for  his 
goodness,  it  is  ever  ready  to  say,  "  What  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?"     Psa.  viii.  4. 

The  green  grass  of  the  extended  meadow  was 
grateful  to  gaze  on  ;  the  giant  oaks,  spreading 
their  strong  arms  far  and  wide,  and  the  towering 
elms,  adorned  with  thick  masses  of  verdure, 
feathering  off  into  the  lightest  texture,  were 
goodly  spectacles. 
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On  the  top  of  a  hedge  grew  a  wild  rose  ;  it  was 
truly  beautiful,  fairer  far  than  those  around  it.  I 
attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  pluck  the  lovely 
floweret,  but  it  sprung  back  disdainfully  to  its 
pride  of  place,  leaving  a  blossomless  spray  in  my 
hand.  I  made  a  reckless  plunge,  my  handker- 
chief was  rent,  and  a  thorn  buried  itself  in  my 
finger ;  but  I  won  the  lovely  flower,  and  wore  it 
in  my  bosom. 

At  such  a  season  as  this,  we  are  disposed  to 
pity  splendor.  What  have  grandeur  and  cold- 
hearted  etiquette  to  offer  to  a  buoyant  spirit,  rev- 
elling in  rural  enjoyment,  and  in  perfect  freedom 
from  restraint ! 

In  a  ramble  toward  Guy's  Cliff,  a  place  cele- 
brated for  its  solitary  grandeur  and  romantic  asso- 
ciations, I  had  three  young  persons  around  me  ; 
one  moment  the  little  girl  was  in  my  arms,  and  in 
another  her  two  brothers  engaged  my  attention. 

Before  we  came  to  the  water-wheels  at  the 
mill,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  a  fine,  free-hearted 
boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  asked  me  if  it  was 
cruel  to  fish.  This  was  a  plain  question  ;  but  not 
knowing  the  views  of  his  parents  on  this  subject, 
and  being  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  opinions 
they  might  have  expressed,  I  would  gladly  have 
evaded  the  inquiry ;  but  young  people  are  not 
easily  shaken  off  when  they  make  an  attack  of 
this  kind.  The  question  was  repeated.  "  Is  it 
cruel  to  fish ?"  said  he,  somewhat  impatiently, 
when  he  perceived  that  he  had  no  straightforward 
reply.  As  no  better  argument  struck  me  than  the 
one  commonly  used  on  such  occasions  I  had  re- 
course to  it. 

"  Do  you  think/'  said  I,  "  that  it  would  be  cru- 
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el  to  stick  a  large  hook  through  you,  and  piteh 
you  into  the  water,  and  fish  with  you?"  He 
thought  it  would  be  very  cruel.  "  Why,  then," 
added  I,  "  it  must  be  cruel  to  serve  the  worm  so, 
unless  you  can  prove  that  he  has  no  feeling. 
The  same  God  who  made  you  made  the  worm  ; 
both  are  his  creatures,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
needlessly  to  injure  either  of  you." 

I  saw  that  he  was  puzzled,  and  I  went  on  thus  : 
"  God  has  given  us  dominion  over  the  fish  and 
the  fowl,  and  the  cattle,  for  our  use,  and  not  for 
their  abuse  :  the  farmer  destroys  the  birds  on  his 
cornfields,  and  the  fisherman  casts  his  net  in  the 
river,  because  we  have  a  right  to  destroy  the  in- 
ferior creatures  whenever  they  annoy  us,  or  when 
they  are  required  for  food  ;  but  when  you  fish, 
you  do  it  for  pleasure  only.  Now  we  can  not 
give  unnecessary  pain  without  being  cruel.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  crea- 
ture, it  should  be  done  without  tormenting  it;  but 
if  not  necessary, 

u  Destroy  it  not,  for  all  things  ought  to  live  ; 
Take  not  away  the  life  thou  canst  not  give." 

The  conversation  here  came  to  an  end  ;  but 
though  my  little  friend  was  answered,  I  did  not 
read  in  his  countenance  any  determination  to  cast 
aside  his  fishing-rod. 

Had  Izaak  Walton  been  at  my  elbow,  doubtless 
with  a  meek  spirit  he  would  have  reproved  me, 
and  set  in  array  the  peaceful  seasons,  the  calm 
repose,  and  the  profitable  contemplations  of  his 
brothers  of  the  angle ;  but  though  the  meek- 
minded  old  man  could  feel  for  the  finny  tribe, 
though   he  could  handle  a  worm  tenderly,   and 
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treat  him  as  a  friend,  I  question  much  if  the 
floundering  fish  and  writhing  reptile  suffered  a 
whit  the  less  for  his  sympathy. 

Those  who  visit  Guy's  Cliff  should  turn  along 
the  path  to  Milverton  church ;  for  though  the 
pile,  with  its  wooden  tower,  has  but  little  to  rec- 
ommend it,  the  green  hillocks  in  the  retired 
churchyard  are  more  impressive  than  the  crowded 
memorials  of  a  city  cemetery.  The  spot  is  a  se- 
cluded one,  and  the  elm  trees  around  it  give  a 
character  of  rural  repose. 

I  went  there  alone,  and  in  company.  I  stood 
in  silence  in  that  treasure  house  of  death,  while 
a  fond  and  bereaved  parent  bent  and  bowed  down 
over  the  resting-place  of  a  beloved  child.  To  her 
the  spot  was  doubly  dear  ;  and  to  any  one  re- 
proaching it  as  a  gloomy  one,  her  spirit  would 
have  replied — 

"  0,  passing  stranger,  call  this  not 
A  place  of  fear  and  gloom : 
I  love  to  linger  o'er  the  spot ; 
It  is  my  baby's  tomb. 

"  Here  morning  sunbeams  brightly  glow, 
And  here  the  moonbeam  shines  j 
While  all  unconsciously  below 
My  slumbering  babe  reclines. 

"  His  little  waxen  rosy  face, 
1  know  will  soon  decay ; 
And  every  charm  and  every  grace 
Will  moulder  fast  away. 

u  But  when  the  sun  and  moon  shall  fade, 
My  baby  shall  arise, 
In  brighter  beams  than  theirs  arrayed, 
And  reign  above  the  skies." 

With  a  Christian  friend  I  visited  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  rambled  both  in  frequented  and 
unfrequented  pathways. 
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The  holly  walk,  though  goodly  trees  are  yet 
growing  there,  is  not  the  holly  walk  of  days  gone 
by.  The  high  hedge  has  disappeared  ;  mansion 
after  mansion  has  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  trespassed  on  that  retiredness  and  seclusion 
which  constituted  its  principal  charm. 

In  the  wilderness,  or  a  little  beyond,  we  met  a 
barefooted  Irish  laborer,  who  was  wandering 
about  in  search  of  employment.  In  answer  to 
some  inquiries,  he  told  us  that  he  did  as  the  priest 
told  him  to  do  ;  he  prayed  to  God  and  to  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  who  had  given  him  luck  the  last  time 
he  came  to  England.  Poor  fellow  !  if  he  could 
have  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  might  have 
found  the  words  of  the  Savior  :  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name  that  will  I  do,w  John  xiv.,  J2,  13;  but  he 
must  have  looked  a  long  while  before  he  wrould 
have  found  the  same  thing  said  of  the  virgin 
Mary. 

Long  did  we  linger  on  the  Newbold  Comyn 
Hills  ;  for  not  only  are  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place  seductively  enchanting,  but  the  villages 
around,  the  turrets  of  Warwick  castle,  and  the 
imposing  tower  of  St.  Mary's  church,  are  striking- 
ly interesting. 

We  threaded  the  serpentine  mazes  of  Lover's 
Walk,  while  gayety  and  gravity  were  alternately 
allowed  to  take  the  lead.  There  is  a  great  de- 
light in  colloquial  discourse  when  we  feel  that  we 
can  give  way  to  the  liveliest  sallies  of  a  buoyant 
spirit  without  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
There  is  no  freedom  in  conversation,  where  we 
must  weigh  our  words  in  a  balance  before  we  ut- 
ter them.     An  agreement  on  the  deep  and  solemn 
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realities  of  divine  things,  an  unfeigned  reverence 
for  God's  holy  word  and  will,  and  an  unreserved 
conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  is  "  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,"  im- 
part a  mutual  confidence,  leaving  almost  without 
restraint  the  unpremeditated  influences  of  the 
heart. 

Lillington,  like  most  of  the  adjacent  villages  is 
rendered  interesting  by  the  stillness  and  seclusion 
of  the  neighborhood  around  ;  the  same  scenery  of 
homesteads  and  fields,  and  oaks  and  elms,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  all  directions,  imparting  quietude  and 
tranquillity  to  the  mind. 

We  wended  our  way  in  the  direction  of  Off- 
church  ;  and  while  seated  on  a  stile,  a  decent- 
looking,  neatly-dressed  cottager's  wife  came  up. 
In  helping  her  with  her  loaded  basket  over  the 
stile,  I  was  struck  with  the  cleanliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  appearance.  She  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  dirty  drabs  that  so  frequently  meet 
the  eye  in  a  crowded  city. 

The  brook  was  bubbling  its  way  over  the  stones, 
and  through  the  sedgy  grass  ;  and  the  young  pur- 
ple dragon-flies  were  on  the  wing.  It  is  related, 
I  think,  of  Lord  Byron,  or  of  Shelley,  that  being 
fond  of  sailing  psiper  boats  across  a  pond,  he  on 
one  occasion,  through  want  of  other  materials, 
formed  his  little  bark  of  a  fifty-pound  note.  Be- 
ing better  provided  as  paper  boat-builders  than  he, 
we  had  no  necessity  to  resort  to  so  hazardous  an 
experiment  as  the  one  I  have  recounted. 

We  took  the  road  to  the  park,  and  had  scarcely 
entered  it  under  the  guidance  of  two  female  cot- 
tagers, returning  home  from  their  marketings, 
when  a  long-winged   heron  sailed  by  at  a  little 
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distance.  It  reminded  me  that  I  once  sal;  down 
to  a  country  breakfast  where  a  hot  roasted  heron 
was  placed  upon  the  table. 

My  companion  talked  with  the  women,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  and  gave  them 
books  for  their  children.  One  of  them  showed 
her  thankfulness  by  offering  to  gather  a  nosegay 
of  roses  from  hex  cottage  garden. 

11  It  does  us  good  to  mingle  with  the  poor, 
For  much  is  gathered  from  their  plain  remarks  j 
And  oftentimes  the  knowledge  of  their  griefs 
Teaches  us  patiently  to  bear  our  own." 

Offchurchbury  is  a  mansion  of  great  antiquity, 
and  its  Gothic  grandeur  is  very  imposing.  Had 
Offchurch  no  other  recommendation,  the  stately 
palace  of  the  Mercian  King  Offa,  that  once  stood 
there,  has  clothed  the  place  with  olden  associa- 
tions. 

The  reflecting  visiter  can  hardly  walk  through 
the  place  of  sepulture  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
Gregory,  without  drawing  comparisons  between 
the  past  and  present,  and  musing  on  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  future. 

Whitnash,  Tachbrook,  Princethorpe,  and  Cub 
bington,  are  all  places  of  more  or  less  interest,  on 
account  of  their  retired  situations,  and  the  rural 
scenery  around  them.  At  Cubbington,  the  gift  of 
a  few  little  books  to  the  cottage  children,  gathered 
a  motley  tribe  of  young  people  around  us,  so 
:hat  we  walked  through  the  village  to  the  church- 
yard with  a  numerous  retinue  at  our  heels.  My 
companion  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  questioned 
them  ;  and  having  ascertained  that  there  might  be 
from  one  to  two  hundred  children  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  he  promised  to  give  a  book  to 
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every  one  of  them,  which  promise  was  faithfully 
performed  in  a  subsequent  visit. 

The  rosy-faced  churchwarden  who  attended  us 
in  our  visit  to  the  church  and  the  old  manor-house 
where  he  lived,  did  not  profess  to  be  either  a  the- 
ologian or  an  antiquary,  so  that  he  did  not  impart 
to  us  much  learned  information  ;  but  his  civil  at- 
tentions, old  English  plainness,  and  hospitable 
disposition,  fully  made  amends  for  this  deficiency. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  is  one  of  the  Warwickshire 
lions  ;  but  the  mansion  was  under  repair  and  we 
did  not  enter  it.  Knowing  that  the  building  was 
originally  founded  for  a  fraternity  of  Cistertian 
monks,  1  had  pictured  to  myself  a  more  ancient 
and  complicated  pile,  so  that  the  uniform,  monot- 
onous front,  with  its  manifold  windows,  plain  door- 
way, and  flight  of  a  dozen  steps,  somewhat  dis- 
appointed me.  Very  little  of  the  original  building 
now  remains. 

The  motto  over  the  high  iron  gate,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  garden,  Tout  vient  de  Dieu,  M  All 
comes  from  God,"  disposes  the  mind  of  the  visiter 
to  indulge  in  sober  reflection.  The  head  gardener, 
a  Scotchman,  seemed  to  regard  with  great  com- 
placency the  fair  flowers  and  goodly  shrubs  that 
he  had  watched  and  watered  with  so  much  care  ; 
and  they  certainly  did  great  credit  to  his  skill. 
The  river  rolls  its  deep  waters  considerably  below 
the  garden  level  ;  and  the  noble  oaks  in  the  park, 
across  the  stream,  spread  a  grateful  and  majestic 
solemnity  around. 

On  returning  from  the  abbey,  the  gardener  ac- 
companied us  some  distance  across  the  park,  to 
show  us  the  Stoneleigh  oak,  the  noblest  of  the 
forest  trees  within  our  view.     Its  stem  was  about 
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twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  disproportionately  large 
to  the  projecting  branches  above.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  noble  tree.     Though  time  had  been, 

11  when  settling  on  its  leaf, 
A  fly  could  shake  it  to  its  root." 

While  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  forest 
king,  a  party  of  workmen  returning  from  their  la- 
bor passed  by,  and  began  to  tell  us  of  a  yet  more 
wonderful  oak,  in  another  part  of  the  park ;  but 
they  were  in  their  cups,  so  that  we  did  not  be- 
lieve them.  They  carried  their  naked  scythes 
carelessly  across  their  shoulders  ;  and  as  they 
reeled,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  fear  that  an  accident  might 
ensue.  If  intemperate  men  would  only  reflect 
how  frequently  and  how  mercifully  they  are  pre- 
served from  danger  in  seasons  of  reckless  intem- 
perance, it  might  lead  them  to  greater  circum- 
spection. 

Among  so  many  sources  of  pleasure,  these  ru- 
ral rambles  were  truly  delightful.  How  grateful 
it  was  to  look  around  from  the  uplands  on  the 
towers  and  spires  of  churches,  the  habitations  of 
men,  the  homesteads  of  the  hospitable  rich,  and 
the  cottages  of  the  industrious  poor  ;  the  distant 
team,  the  lowing  cattle,  and  the  bleating  flock ! 
The  varied  heavens,  the  cheerful  midday  beam, 
the  healthful  breeze,  the  corn  in  the  fields,  waving 
like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
passing  clouds  gradually  covering  the  valleys  and 
rirnning  up  the  distant  hills,  all  in  their  turn  con- 
tributed to  our  enjoyment.  And  then  the  wild 
warbling  of  the  feathery  tribe  ;  the  insect  world 
on  the  wing  and  on  the  grass ;  the  diversified 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  and  the  tangled  mass 
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of  vegetable  beauty  seen  in  the  hedge  rows,  the 
ditches,  and  the  secluded  pools.  These,  with  a 
consciousness  of  added  health  and  strength,  a  sen- 
sible increase  of  happiness,  and  an  overflowing 
thankfulness  of  heart  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for 
his  boundless  liberality  and  goodness,  were  some 
of  the  manifold  gratifications  of  Old  Humphrey  in 
his  trip  to  Leamington. 


THE  LAKES  OF  CUMBERLAND  AND 
WESTMORELAND. 

The    homeless    wanderer,   who    goes    abroad 
through  necessity,  or  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  condition ;   the  ruined   spendthrift ;  or 
the  imprudent  and  penniless  outcast, 
" who  never  knew 


The  world's  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue  : 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore  ; 
And  found  no  pity  when  it  erred  no  more  ;" 

in  roaming  the  northern  counties,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, find  the  keen  bracing  air  of  the  mountain  and 
the  moor  often  provoking  a  most  inconvenient  ap- 
petite. The  case,  however,  is  far  different  with 
him  who  visits  these  interesting  counties  in  search 
of  pleasure.  To  him,  hunger  is  a  boon,  a  benefit, 
a  luxury ;  for  he  has  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  ne- 
cessities, and  he  finds 

"  That  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast, 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest." 

It  is  so  with  me  !  With  health,  a  buoyant  spirit, 
and  a  thankful  heart,  I  am  roaming  from  one  fairy 
scene  to  another,  repairing,  when  it  suits  me,  to 
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the  nearest  village  inn,  to  satisfy  my  hunger  and 
to  slake  my  thirst. 

Truly,  I  have  a  goodly  treat  before  me  ;  for  not 
only  do  I  mean  to  visit  the  lakes,  and  climb,  old 
as  I  am,  many  of  the  mountains  of  this  delightful 
neighborhood — Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and  Saddle- 
back— but  also  to  explore  what  vestiges  are  yet  to 
be  found  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  from  sea  to  sea. 
I  purpose  to  ramble,  by  degrees,  from  Carlisle  to 
Newcastle  ;  nay,  even  to  set  my  foot  in  "  bonnio 
Scotland  ;"  but  I  am  babbling  about  distant  scenes, 
instead  of  describing  those  which  are  before  me. 

Westmoreland  presents  a  bold  and  sterile  as- 
pect :  its  mountains  are  many ;  its  moors  bleak 
and  barren :  and  its  waterfalls,  in  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, witbout  number.  Stone  walls  form  the 
boundaries  of  its  enclosures,  instead  of  hedges  ; 
and  not  only  walls,  but  barns,  and  even  houses, 
are  constructed  of  loose  stones,  irregular  in  form 
and  size,  with  no  cement  whatever,  the  gravity  of 
the  stones,  and  the  compactness  with  which  they 
are  placed  together,  rendering  them  sufficiently 
strong  and  durable.  The  manner  of  procuring 
slate  is  worthy  of  attention. 

A  slate  mine,  or  quarry,  in  some  cases  assumes 
the  form  of  a  crater,  or  vast  basin,  the  bottom  of 
which  communicates  with  a  passage  mined  under 
the  mountain  ;  so  that  as  the  masses  of  slate  are 
broken  down  from  the  tops  or  sides,  they  are  con- 
veyed, in  carts,  through  the  passage  below.  Men 
wearing  wooden  clogs  descend  the  precipice  with 
iron  crows,  each  having  a  strong  cord  fastened 
round  his  waist,  the  other  end  of  which  is  held  by 
anotber  man,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice.    The  workmen  who   descend   the  craggy 
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precipice  find  a  precarious  footing  on  the  pointed 
rocks,  depending  partly  on  themselves,  and  partly 
on  the  vigilance  of  their  fellow  laborers  above. 
Breaking  the  strata  of  slate  with  their  iron  crows, 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  quarry,  they  drop  other 
pieces  of  slate  in  the  fissures,  to  act  as  wedges : 
when  a  sufficient  portion  is  loosened,  they  adroitly 
move  on  one  side,  and  the  rude  mass  thunders 
down  the  rocky  precipice.  It  is  a  dreadful  oc- 
cupation !  In  the  event  of  the  workman's  foot 
slipping,  which  it  repeatedly  does,  he  is  entirely 
dependant  on  the  strength  and  watchfulness  of  his 
companion  above.  A  fall  would,  in  many  cases, 
inevitably  occasion  death  ;  or  result  in  an  injury 
which  would  cripple  for  life. 

Who  has  not  often  heard  of  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  ?  And 
who,  not  having  seen  them,  has  not  longed  to 
revel  in  their  beauties?  The  fame  of  Winder- 
mere is  gone  abroad  to  the  world.  Derwent  and 
UUs water  have  become  almost  a  proverb  for  their 
attractions  ;  and  Coniston,  Grasmere,  Bassenth- 
waite,  Wastdale,  Loweswater,  Rydal,  Butter- 
mere,  and  others,  make  glad  the  heart  of  the 
spectator. 

And  I,  also,  shall  see  the  lakes !  Nay,  in 
part,  I  have  seen  them  already ;  and  am,  even 
now,  in  the  midst  of  their  varied  beauties.  It  is 
not  easy  to  suppose,  that  these  delightful  scenes 
could  become  common-place  and  unattractive, 
even  to  one  residing  among  them ;  and  yet  every 
heart  is  not  tuned  in  unison  with  moors  and 
mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  and  waterfalls. 
One  man  goes  to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  mer- 
chandise ;  some  engage  in  studious  pursuits,  and 
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others  in  the  healing  art ;  absorbed  too  much  in 
their  several  callings,  to  revel  in  that  prodigality 
of  natural  beauty  which  affords  others  so  much 
delight.  This  variety  in  taste  and  feeling  confers 
many  advantages  on  mankind,  and  provides  for 
the  discharge  of  many  a  duty  that  would  other- 
wise be  left  unperformed.  To  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  lakes,  and  who  thirsts  after  the 
swd't,  the  lovely,  and  the  romantic  in  nature, 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  are  delightful. 

I  am  now  running  to  and  fro  among  the  hills  and 
valleys,  with  no  definite  object ;  following  out  the 
whim  of  the  moment ;  attracted  by  every  sight  and 
sound  ;  and  pleased  with  everything  I  meet. 

Hark !  There  is  one  singing,  in  a  clear  and 
thrilling  voice,  a  verse  of  the  evening  hymn. 

11  The  sacred  song  the  valley  fills, 
And  winds  around  the  rocks  and  hills  ; 
But  hills  and  rocks  refuse  the  strain, 
And  rudely  fling  it  back  again." 

This  is  indeed  a  banquet,  and  a  rich  one.  At 
one  time  I  am  on  the  hill,  at  another  in  the  valley. 
Now  I  gaze  on  the  headlong  cataract,  and  then 
muse  silently  beside  the  still  waters.  In  the  gloom 
of  the  projecting  rock,  my  reflections  are  calm, 
weighty,  and  solemn  ;  but  my  fancy  is  awakened 
on  emerging  from  the  shade,  for  there  await  me  sil- 
very clouds,  and  dazzling  rays  of  light ;  illumined 
cliffs,  with  deep  and  rugged  chasms  ;  lakes  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunbeam,  and  spiry-topped,  romantic 
mountains!  Umbrageous  woods  are  wanting,  yet 
here  and  there  are  trees  well  clothed  with  verdure. 

11  The  glowing  scene  delights  my  wondering  eyes  I        ■ 
I  gaze  around  me  with  unfeigned  surprise  ,* 
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With  rapture  hail  the  charms  that  day  adorn  3 
Exulting  breathe  the  purer  breath  of  morn  ; 
While  soothing  sounds,  and  objects  of  delight 
Enchant  mine  ear,  and  burst  upon  my  sight.'' 

We  are  told  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  'hat  Dan- 
iel "kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and 
prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God,"  Dan.  vi. 
10.  And  if  we  were  to  give  thanks  to  the  High 
and  Holy  One  five  times  a  day  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  our  five  senses,  it  would  be  none  too 
often.  When  we  think  for  a  moment,  amid  such 
scenery  as  this,  how  much  we  enjoy  that  the  blind 
can  not  partake  of,  our  tongues  and  our  hearts  should 
be  eloquent  with  praise  for  his  unmerited  goodness. 
"  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  : 
because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  Ps.  cxviii.  1. 

For  the  last  day  or  two,  the  Salutation  Inn,  at 
Ambleside,  has  been  my  headquarters.  Thence 
have  I  gazed  on  Windermere,  and  thence  have  I 
strolled  into  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Whether  at 
the  river  Leven,  Fellfoot,  Grathwaite,  Coniston, 
or  Langdale,  on  the  south  and  west ;  or  at  Trout- 
beck,  Kentmere,  and  Potterfell,  on  the  north  and 
east ;  there  has  always  been  enough  of  beauty  to 
delight  me.  I  have  been  to  Skelgill,  Rothay 
Bridge,  and  Loughrigg  Fell.  I  have  mused  over 
the  waterfalls  of  Rydal ;  roamed  in  the  park  ;  vis- 
ited Grasmere,  Brathay  river,  Langdale  Pikes ; 
and  pondered  over  the  Blea  Tarn,  the  scenery  of 
which  place  drew  from  the  poet  Wordsworth  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Behold, 


Beneath  our  feet  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  vet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains  j  even  as  5  the  spot 
5 
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Had  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs 

So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world  i 

Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ; 

With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the  south, 

Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 

Supplied  a  bouml'ry  less  abrupt  and  close  j 

A  qUiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 

A  liquid  pool  that  glittered  in  the  sun, 

And  one  bare  dwelling  ;  one  abode,  no  more  ! 

It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 

Though  not  of  want ;  the  little  fields,  made  green 

By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 

Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 

There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 

The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 

To  shroud  them  ;  only  from  the  neighboring  vales 

The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 

Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place." 

I  have  visited  Dungeon  Ghyll  Waterfall,  as  well 
as  Duddon  Vale,  Walna  Scar,  and  Black  Comb 
Mountain  frowning,  as  it  does,  in  solitary  majesty. 
If  ever  you  should  reach  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain, be  not  satisfied  till  you  have  achieved  the 
enterprise  of  climbing  to  its  summit,  for  there  you 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  toil.  It  has  been 
said,  that  you  may  see  farther  from  this  elevated 
spot  than  from  any  other  place  in  England. 

The  sun  is  rising ;  and  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
mere, fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  its  island  prom- 
ontories, is  at  my  feet.  I  am  breathing  the  morn- 
ing air,  listening  to  the  warbling  birds,  and  gazing 
on  the  goodly,  glowing  scenes.  My  eye,  my  ear, 
and  my  heart,  arc  filled  with  pleasure.  The 
mountains  to  the  northwest,  are  habited  in  their 
misty  robes  ;  by-and-by  they  will  "  walk  abroad" 
in  their  sunny  vestments,  and  call  forth  the  admir- 
ation of  the  spectator.  This  peerless  princess  of 
British  lakes,  this  Windermere,  adorned  with  un- 
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wonted  beauty,  is  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  stranger 
without  emotion.  As  yet  the  crystal  flood  is 
scarcely  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  and  not  a  skirl'  is 
sailing  on  the  tranquil  waters.  Happy  as  now  I 
feel,  let  me  not  be  unmindful  that  earthly  joy  is 
ephemeral.  Dangers  are  always  round  us  ;  and 
our  only  safety  is  in  being  under  the  care  of  our 
heavenly  Father ! 

M  When  a  flow'ret  is  blooming  on  Windermere's  side 
And  its  fragrance  is  widely  shed  ; 
A  blight  from  the  east,  and  a  blast  from  the  north, 
And  that  beautiful  flow'ret  is  fled. 

"  When  a  snow-wreath  adorns  the  bleak  brow  of  Helvellyn 
All  pure  and  lovely  and  lone  ; 
A  beam  from  the  sun,  and  a  breeze  from  the  south, 
And  ah  !  where  can  that  snow-wreath  be  gone  ? 

u  Thus  the  flow'ret  of  joy,  and  the  snow-wreath  of  peace, 
May  allure  and  look  lovely  to-day  ; 
But  some  unlooked-for  power,  in  an  unlooked-for  hour, 
May  destroy  them,  or  drive  them  away." 

It  is  evening,  and  L  am  standing  on  the  brink  of 
Derwent-water,  while  the  setting  sun  is  flinging 
abroad  its  golden  beams.  To-day  have  I  ascend- 
ed the  Skiddaw,  an  unusual  feat  for  an  old  man, 
but  I  accomplished  it  without  much  difficulty ; 
finding  long  ere  I  reached  the  summit,  the  clouds 
rolling  beneath  my  feet.  The  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  Goldsmith  was  literally  realized  : — 

M  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  meets  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
E  ernal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Not  only  is  the  lower  landscape  to  the  west 
adorned  with  glory,  but  the  south  and  south- 
eastern mountain  tops  are  refulgent  with  golden, 
purple,  and  rosy  rays  of  light.  What  a  glorious 
mingling  of  hues  of  all  kinds  !     What  a  bewilder- 
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ing,  yet  delightful  haze,  intercepts  itself  between 
the  enraptured  eye  and  the  retiring  king  of  day, 
gorgeous  in  his  glowing  robes.  The  everlasting 
hills,  here  and  there  rifted  into  shadowy  hollows, 
contrast  well  with  their  illuminated  pinnacles. 
Whether  I  gaze  on  the  glowing  heavens  above,  or 
regard  them  mirrored  in  the  lake,  they  appear 
equally  arresting. 

Were  I  now  at  Windermere,  the  sun  would  be 
setting  among  the  eternal,  cloud-capped  hills,  in- 
stead of  appearing,  as  it  now  does,  in  the  less 
elevated  distance  to  the  northwest.  How  beauti- 
fully are  the  trees  and  green  turf  of  the  islands 
reflected  in  the  lake  below  them,  and  how  boldly 
does  the  giant  Skiddaw  raise  his  broad  breast  and 
towering  head  to  the  clouds  !  Picturesque  are 
the  mountains  of  Borrowdale,  and  noble  the  steeps 
of  Wallow  crag,  Lodore,  and  Newlands  !  Hardly 
can  I  decide  which  pleases  me  best — Keswick 
lake,  seen  from  the  vicarage,  Friar's  crag,  and 
Crow  park ;  or  Keswick  lake,  seen  from  the  side 
of  Latrigg  and  the  foot  of  Skiddaw. 

The  mistake  is  often  committed  by  tourists,  of 
supposing,  that  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  a 
prospect  will  be  the  delight  of  the  spectator ;  but 
this  supposition  is  very  erroneous.  The  mood  of 
mind  of  a  tourist  is  even  more  important  to  his 
pleasure  than  the  view  on  which  he  gazes.  One 
man  will  look  around  him  with  more  pleasure  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  than  another  will  find 
■when  gazing  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  It 
may  be  well  for  a  tourist  to  rub  the  glass  of  his 
telescope  ;  but  far  better  to  stir  up  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  and  the  thankfulness  of  his  heart. 

Before  visiting  the  lakes,  an  hour  will  be  prof- 
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itably  bestowed  in  glancing  at  a  good  map  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire  ;  and 
in  reading  a  guide  to  the  several  waters  :  not  so 
much  to  enable  the  visiter  to  find  his  way  without 
difficulty  from  one  celebrated  place  to  another,  as 
to  give  him  that  general  information  which  will 
enable  him  to  wander  where  he  will,  without 
danger  of  allowing  the  principal  points  of  attrac- 
tion to  escape  him.  Order,  system,  and  punc- 
tuality, are  all  well  in  their  places  ;  but  away  with 
Jiem  on  visiting  the  lakes.  Joy  go  with  the  man 
who  can  lay  down  his  plan  for  the  day — be  at 
Windermere  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Derwent  at  twelve, 
at  Grasmere  at  three,  at  Rydal  at  four,  and  sit 
down  to  his  dinner,  ordered  in  the  morning  at 
Ambleside,  punctually  at  five.  Joy,  I  say,  go  with 
him,  and  peace,  and  content,  and  pleasure  ;  but  he 
shall  not  have  me  for  a  companion. 

My  foot  has  trodden  the  pass  of  Kirkstone ;  I 
have  pondered  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  lie 
scattered  around,  and 

11  Marked  the  block  whose  church-like  frame 
Gave  to  the  savage  pass  its  name. 
Within  the  mind  strange  fancies  work, 
And  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills, 
When  passing  through  the  gloomy  fork 
Of  those  fraternal  hills." 

Some  love  the  light  and  fair  in  scenery,  and  others 
the  extended,  and  both  have  their  attractions  ;  but, 
for  producing  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  give 
me  the  vast,  the  stern,  and  the  sterile  ;  the  dark, 
the  deep,  and  the  exalted. 

u  The  yawning  gulf,  and  rifted  crags  that  rise 
In  awful,  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  skies." 
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Many  a  fair  scene  will  cease  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  visit  Westmoreland  ;  while  the  pass 
of  Kirkstone  can  hardly  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
have  once  seen  it. 

Scawfell  and  Helvellyn  both  lift  up  their  sum- 
mits more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  1  have  ascended  neither,  and 
scarcely  feel  at  ease  in  making  the  admission ; 
for  there  is  a  strange  delight  experienced  in  attain- 
ing the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain. 

Ullswater  have  I  seen  by  day,  in  its  whole 
river-like  form,  as  well  as  in  its  yet  more  beauti- 
ful parts,  when  the  limitation  of  its  winding  length 
has  apparently  increased  its  breadth.  Beauty 
and  sublimity  reside  here,  and  many  an  enamored 
visiter  has  pitched  an  imaginary  tent,  and  built  up 
an  airy  castle  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Glo- 
rious it  is,  while  the  ear  drinks  in  the  thunder  of 
the  Ara  Force,  to  gaze  on  the  scene,  when  the 
surrounding  lofty  fells,  as  well  as  the  lake  itself, 
are  lit  up  with  sunshine  ;  but  it  is  now  night,  and 
the  moon  is  riding  high  in  the  heavens. 

The  clouds  are  piled  one  above  another  in  calm 
tranquillity,  with  silvery  edges;  and  the  moon 
sailing  onward  is  now  obscured,  and  now  again 
revealed.  Calm,  deep,  solemn  thoughts  come 
over  me  ;  for  the  arresting  loveliness  is  almost 
oppressive.  What  a  pigmy  is  man,  when  con- 
trasted with  yonder  gigantic  mountains  !  and  how 
poor  his  proudest  works,  when  compared  with  the 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty  !  The  moon  in  the 
skies  above  has  a  rival  in  the  lake  below,  and  both 
are  passing  beautiful.  The  night  breeze  hardly 
waves  her  wings,  and  silence  is  rather  soothed 
than  broken  by  the  soft  murmur  of  the  gushmo* 
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rills.  A  goodly  night  is  this  to  walk  abroad  ac- 
companied by  one's  own  shadow  alone,  to  muse 
and  meditate,  not  only  on  creation,  but  on  high 
and  holy  things,  even  on  the  highest  and  holiest. 
"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" 

— Psa.  viii.  3,  4. 

###### 

I  have  now  completed  my  rapid  tour  of  the 
lakes,  and  am  at  Whitehaven,  on  the  Frith  of 
Solway  ;  but  my  memory  and  imagination  are 
busy  with  the  scenes  through  which  I  have  been 
passing. 

Wnat  a  wild  profusion  of  fells  and  falls,  cliffs, 
vales,  and  lakes,  is  in  my  remembrance  !  The 
towering  heights  of  Pikos,  Scawfell,  Helvellyn, 
Great  Gravel,  Bowfell,  and  Saddleback,  mingle 
with  the  spreading  woods  of  Lowther  castle,  and 
the  crystal  waters  of  Derwent  and  lovely  Winder- 
mere. I  hear  the  thunders  of  Rydal  falls,  Ara 
Force,  Lodore,  and  Kirkstone  torrents  ;  and  I  see 
the  green  patch  in  Grasmere  lake,  the  rocks  in 
Ennerdale  and  Devockwater,  and  the  fair  cluster 
of  islands  on  beauteous  Windermere. 

With  what  vast  variety  has  the  Almighty  Maker 
of  all  things  clothed  the  fair  portion  of  our  native 
isle  that  I  have  left  behind  me  !  The  calm  and 
unruffled  flood,  the  rippled  surface  of  the  broad 
waters,  the  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  tumbling 
torrent,  succeed  each  other ;  the  smooth-faced 
rock  and  the  rugged  crag,  the  shadowy  rift  and 
the  sunlit  pointed  pinnacle,  are  in  strong  contrast, 
Though   no   longer   at  Hawswater,  Donnerdale, 
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Buttermere,  or  the  lake  of  loveliness,  which  is 
Ullswater,  their  several  beauties  are  crowding 
upon  me.  Black  Comb  mountain  and  the  pass 
of  Kirkstone,  Govvbarrow  park  and  deer,  with  the 
bays  of  Stybarrow  crags,  are  yet  before  me.  The 
sandpiper  flits  along  the  stony  margin  of  the  des- 
olate lake  of  Wastdale  ;  the  stately  heron  still 
stands  in  the  shallow  water,  on  the  fine  blue  gravel 
of  the  edge  of  Bassenthwaite  ;  and  the  wild  duck 
is  even  now  plunging  beneath  the  rockbound, 
reedy,  water-lilied  surface  of  Loughrigg  Tarn. 

Grateful  for  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  felt,  and 
enjoyed,  fain  would  I  lift  up  my  heart  and  tongue 
in  his  praise  who  spread  the  joyous  banquet  be- 
fore me  :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 
Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works  in  all  places  of  his 
dominion  :  bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul." — Psa.  ciii. 
1,  2,  22. 


A  RAMBLE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE 

WYE. 

He  who  has  never  gazed  on  the  goodly  stream, 
the  lofty  banks,  the  woody  heights,  and  the  roman- 
tic rocks  of  the  winding  Wye,  is  a  stranger  to 
some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery  in  England. 
As  I  ramble  onward,  day  after  day,  at  one  time 
excursively,  and  at  another  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  river,  a  remark  or  two  will  sometimes  escape 
me  :  would  that  I  had  words  sufficiently  to  describe 
the  scenes  around  me,  or  even  vividly  to  embody 
my  poor  thoughts ! 
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I  am  not  now  on  the  cloud-capped  mountain, 
huge  Plinlimmon,  near  whose  summit  the  Wye 
takes  its  rise,  but  on  Caplor  hill,  one  of  the  many 
heights  which  adorn  the  river.  It  is  evening  ; 
and  the  setting  sun,  glaring  in  the  west,  like  a 
flaming  beacon,  lights  up  the  skies. 

This  Caplor  hill  is  a  favorite  spot  with  me  :  I 
love  its  seclusion,  its  glorious  prospect,  and  its 
bold  and  precipitous  fall  to  the  river.  Years  ago, 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  wood  broke  down  from  its 
customary  position,  and  moved  near  to  the  river's 
brink,  where  it  now  stands,  far,  far  below  me, 
though  it  has  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  more 
visible  appearance  of  its  violent  disruption.  The 
road  through  the  wood  is  almost  too  steep  to  be 
passable.  Here  have  I  seen  the  distressed  horsea 
of  the  loaded  wain,  straining  their  sinewy  frames, 
and  smiting  hard  the  rocky  path  with  their  iron- 
shod  hoofs :  their  broad-breasted  driver,  after  doubly 
scotching  his  wheels,  has  stood  panting  for  breath. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  good  vicar  of  a  neighbor- 
ing parish,  then  a  curate,  toiling  up  the  steep,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  sabbath  day,  almost  dragging 
after  him,  by  the  bridle,  his  little  black  pony  ;  stop- 
ping every  dozen  yards  to  pat  him  on  the  neck, 
calling  him  pretty  fellow  ;  and  standing  a  minute 
or  two  to  let  him  take  breath,  and  to  take  breath 
himself  also.  And  here,  too,  I  have  often  loitered 
in  the  "  gloaming,"  when  the  huge  trees  and 
heaped-up  rocks  have  cast  their  dark  shadows  on 
the  ground.  At  the  moment  I  am  making  these 
remarks,  the  place  is  full  of  interest.  What  a 
height  from  the  river  !  how  thick  and  inaccessible 
the  underwood  !  What  deep  holes  and  dark  fis- 
sures and  crevices  in  the  crags !     And  what  a 
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goodly  canopy  of  overhanging  trees  !  The  huge 
rocks  on  the  left  are  piled  up  as  though  giants  had 
been  building  them  ;  and  the  rude,  rifted  water- 
course, looks  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  mistaken  its 
course,  and  had  torn  itself  a  path  down  to  the 
river.  There  !  a  hare  has  crossed  the  road,  with 
her  long  hind  legs  and  white  tufted  tail,  hiding 
herself  in  the  gloom  of  the  tangled  brushwood.  I 
can  hear  the  rooks  above  me  cawing,  as  they 
wing  their  way  to  their  distant  rookery.  Yester- 
day I  explored,  with  a  respected  clerical  friend, 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampment,  still  visi- 
ble on  an  adjoining  height. 

u  Time  changes  much  the  surface  of  the  world  ! 
Where  once  the  Roman  marshall'd  his  bold  host, 
Bristling  with  swords  and  spears  the  rocky  height, 
The  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  and  the  young  lambs 
In  sportive  gambols  tread  the  flowery  turf." 

If  you  know  the  river  Wye,  you  know  that  it 
runs  in  deep  romantic  hollows  ;  that  its  high  banks 
are  clothed  with  woods  and  coppices  ;  that  its 
course  is  serpentine,  and  its  current,  after  the 
rains,  is  very  rapid ;  at  some  places  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  at  others  spreading  wide 
into  a  mighty  stream.  Near  the  river  I  was  once 
overtaken  by  a  storm.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget 
that  night ;  for  if  ever  the  winds  issued  forth  in 
their  wrath,  and  the  ebon  canopy  of  the  skies 
poured  down  a  deluge  on  my  head,  it  was  then. 

I  had  quitted  a  farm-house  to  walk  five  or  six 
miles,  on  my  return  to  the  hospitable  abode  of  a 
friend  whose  guest  I  was.  Evening  was  at  hand, 
and  the  skies  suddenly  put  on  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance. A  sultry  stillness,  a  gathering  of  dark 
clouds,  and  a  foreboding  suspense  prevailed.     A 
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sense  of  awe  ami  danger  gave  solemnity  to  my 
mind. 

I  hurried  on  by  the  pothouse  called  "  The  Hole 
in  the  Wall,"  and  passed  the  ferry  where  the 
horseboat  was  moored  to  the  shore  ;  and  had 
almost  reached  the  wood,  when  the  storm  came 
upon  me.  The  heavens  were  darkened  with  the 
burdened  clouds,  except  in  one  point,  toward  Aeon- 
bury  hill.  At  the  extreme  horizon  in  that  direc- 
tion was  a  space  of  lurid  red,  which  gave  a  deeper 
gloom  to  the  frowning  sky. 

At  first  a  few  big,  heavy,  solitary  drops  came 
down,  but  they  told  me  plainly  what  was  to  fol- 
low. The  wind  began  to  be  heard  among  the 
trees  ;  and  all  at  once,  as  I  looked  up  to  the  coal- 
black  sky,  crash  came  the  thunder-clap,  as  if  it 
would  crack  the  solid  earth  beneath  my  feet. 

Every  one  knows  the  astonishing  influence  of 
a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  in  a  dark  night,  when  we  are  in  a  lonely  spot, 
and  at  a  distance  from  a  comfortable  shelter,  it 
comes  with  additional  solemnity.  We  sensibly 
feel  that  God  is  in  the  storm,  that  he  is  abroad  in 
the  awfulness  of  his  power,  and  that  we  are  alto- 
gether dependent  on  his  merciful  care.  "The 
Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 
storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 
Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation  ?  and  who 
can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  his  fury 
is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown 
down  by  him.,?  Nah.  i.  3,  6. 

Though  the  place  was  lonely,  yet  as  a  road  ran 
between  the  river  and  the  wood,  even  at  night  the 
footfall  of  a  passer-by  was  not  uncommon.  In- 
deed, on  most  nights  of  the  year,  I  should  have 
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seen  or  heard  of  some  of  the  laborers  of  the 
surrounding  farms  coming  from  their  toil,  or  an 
errand  woman  returning  from  a  neighboring  mar- 
ket, or  a  farmer  on  horseback  jogging  from  a 
friend's  house  toward  his  own  homestead  ;  but  no  ! 
Not  a  human  being  came  near  me,  as  the  storm 
was  advancing. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  threatening  heavens. 
The  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the  rain,  seemed  to 
have  reserved  their  strength  to  grapple  together, 
for  in  a  little  space  the  hurricane  rode  in  its 
strength. 

High  over  head  and  around  me  were  the  war- 
ring winds,  and  far  down  below  in  the  valley  was 
the  wild  sweep  of  the  rushing  waters.  I  could 
discern  the  objects  that  were  near :  the  oak 
seemed  to  writhe  in  agony,  and  the  tall  and  bulky 
elm  was  as  a  sapling  in  the  hand  of  the  storm. 

If  a  storm  be  thus  terrible  on  the  land,  how 
much  more  so  on  the  tempest-tost  ocean,  when 
mariners  are  driven  to  their  wits'  end,  and  the 
billows  are  strewn  with  wrecks  ! 

These  are  seasons  in  which  the  accusing  con- 
science wrings  from  the  trembling  penitent  prom- 
ises of  amendment ;  and  the  heart  of  the  infidel, 
quailing  within  him,  confesses  by  its  fears,  that 
"there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 
These  are  seasons,  too,  in  which,  in  the  midst  of 
mysterious  awe,  and  thrilling  consciousness  of 
danger,  the  humble  Christian,  reposing  in  God's 
unspeakable  goodness,  feels  an  inward  sense  of 
security. 

As  I  looked  up  to  the  darkened  canopy  above 
me,  the  thunder  claps  came  fearfully  near,  and  the 
fiery  flashes    seemed   to  play  close  around   me. 
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For  a  moment  the  storm  subsided,  but  it  was  only 
to  concentrate  its  strength,  and  all  at  once  it  flung 
on  the  raging  winds  the  wild  burst  of  its  accumu- 
lated thunder. 

As  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  I  saw 
a  red  light  sailing  down  the  broad  stream.  It 
was  from  a  barge.  How  often  had  I  heard  from 
the  river's  brink,  the  awful  imprecations  of  a  blas- 
pheming bargeman  L  It  was  not,  however,  likely 
that  in  such  a  night  an  oath  would  be  heard,  or 
that  the  name  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  would 
be  taken  in  vain.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  I  plodded 
along  sometimes  in  the  road,  and  at  other  times 
over  the  broken  ground  that  skirted  the  river. 

As  the  storm  abated,  I  looked  up,  as  a  chastened 
child,  in  humble  thankfulness.  Oh  that  we  were 
more  sensible  of  our  manifold  mercies !  "  Oh 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 
and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men  !"  Psa.  cvii.  8. 

On  the  morrow,  I  heard  of  the  ravages  of  the 
storm.  The  river  had  overflown  its  banks.  The 
meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  ferries  were  im- 
passable ;  neither  Fidoe  nor  old  Wigley  would 
venture  across.  Near  Mordiford,  a  large  barge 
was  stranded ;  the  top  of  the  mast  only  was  to  be 
seen  above  the  water  ;  two  lives  were  lost.  At 
Sellack,  the  water  had  risen  to  the  churchyard 
wall.  At  Nottington,  and  Basham,  and  Poulston, 
and  Pengethly  farms,  orchard  trees  had  been  beat- 
en to  the  ground ;  and  at  Stoke  and  Holm-Lacey, 
many  a  giant  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries,  had 
been  torn  up  by  its  deep-struck  roots. 

At  Hoarwithy,  at  Caplor,  and  King's  Caple,  it 
was  the  same  ;  mischief  had  been  done  every- 
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where  :  trees  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
houses  unroofed  ;  and,  under  an  oak,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  sheep  were  struck  dead  by  the  lightning. 

Yonder,  over  the  river,  is  Holm-Lacey.  A 
canonry  occupied  the  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  I  remember  when  the  goodly  mansion  there, 
in  the  park,  was  tenanted  by  the  old  duke  of  Nor- 
folk :  the  beautiful  carvings  by  Gibbons,  and  the 
old  family  portraits,  gave,  and  still  give  an  interest 
to  the  place  The  present  occupier  has  spared 
no  expense  in  improving  the  princely  dwelling. 
He  has  walked  with  me  through  every  chamber 
of  that  goodly  dwelling. 

For  some  weeks  I  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Wye,  now  visiting  the  cottages,  and 
now  partaking  the  hospitality  of  the  farm-houses 
and  the  mansions  of  the  gentry  around.  A  Lon- 
don visiter  is  not  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the 
country.  Give  yourself  no  airs  ;  accommodate 
yourself  to  circumstances  ;  be  not  insensible  to 
kindness  ;  try  to  make  yourself  agreeable  ;  and 
show  the  kind  people  that  you  are  happy,  and  you 
will  find  welcomes  l<  as  plenty  as  blackberries," 
where  you  will. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  Fawley  Court,  and 
sometimes  I  have  called  it  Old  Court ;  but  no 
matter!  call  it  what  I  may,  it  is  a  dear  old  man- 
sion, and  I  could  now  be  garrulous  in  its  praise, 
for  I  love  its  battlements  and  shadowy  porch,  yea, 
the  very  ivy  that  clings  to  its  venerable  and 
venerated  walls.  It  was  once  a  mansion  of  the 
Kyrles,  of  which  family  was  the  famous  man  of 
Ross.  Its  battlements,  projecting  windows  with 
stanchions  of  stone,  and  porch  with  double  doors, 
have  long  been  familiar  to  me.     Fawley  is  throng- 
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ed  with  shiny  and  shadowy  associations.  How 
intelligibly  should  passing  events  whisper  in  our 
ears,  "  Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in 
fear  !"  1  Pet.  i.  17.  Hill  Eaton,  too,  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Who  would  expect  in  a  farm-house, 
the  strings  of  the  harp  and  the  keys  of  the  piano 
to  be  struck  with  such  flying  fingers  as  those 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  this  abode  !  Often  has 
the  voice  of  psalmody,  richly  accompanied,  rung 
around  me  in  the  room  that  overlooks  the  fold- 
yards.  Alas !  the  sister  minstrels  are  divided  ; 
the  younger  has  been  beckoned  away  from  the 
world,  and  Hill  Eaton  has  a  new  tenant.  Ba- 
sham,  long  the  strong-hold  of  time-honored  cus- 
toms, not  much  observed  in  other  places,  is 
changing  its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  strongest  walls 
can  not  keep  out  death.  It  still  possesses,  how- 
ever, in  its  present  occupier,  one  of  the  kindliest 
spirits  that  ever  animated  humanity.  Moraston, 
thou  hast  hearts  beating  beneath  thy  hospitable 
roof  that  are  not  likely  to  lose  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy in  my  remembrance. 

Pennockston  (T  know  not  if  I  spell  the  name 
right)  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river 
Wye.  The  court-yard  at  its  entrance,  and  the 
garden  grounds  to  the  south,  with  their  terrace 
and  secluded  walks,  give  an  interest  to  this  good- 
ly mansion.  I  have  been  rambling  from  one  spot 
to  another,  with  a  friendly  inmate,  whose  invalid- 
ed frame  seems  hardly  equal  to  the  exertion. 
How  often  is  cheerful,  interesting,  and  Christian 
conversation  a  cordial  to  the  heart  of  the  afflicted 
medicine  to  the  mind,  "  oil  to  the  joints  and  mar- 
row to  the  bones  !" 
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I  have  passed  the  river,  standing  in  the  big 
horse-l-oat.  When  I  was  last  here,  Fidoe,  the 
ferryman,  was  lusty  and  strong.  It  was  then  that 
I  jocosely  intimated  to  him  the  possibility  of  my 
setting  up  a  boat,  by  way  of  opposition  to  him  ; 
when  he  dryly  advised  me  to  put  it  of!*  till  after 
the  winter,  lest  I  should  take  cold  in  my  under- 
taking. Since  then  the  lusty  and  strong  boatman 
has  become  weak  !  and  Old  Humphrey  is  not 
likely  again  to  cross  the  stream  in  the  big  horse- 
boat  piloted  by  Fidoe  the  ferryman.  Though  the 
river,  for  the  most  part,  flows  rapidly  between 
lofty  wood-crowned  banks,  at  times  it  alters  its 
character,  and  then,  fairest  of  British  streams  ! 
romantic  Wye  ! 

thy  course 


Is  calm,  and  soft,  and  silent :  clear  and  deep 
Thy  stately  waters  roll ;  in  the  proud  force 
Of  unpretending  majesty  they  sweep 
The  sideless  marge,  and  brghtly,  tranquilly 
Bear  their  rich  tributes  to  the  grateful  sea." 

Pool  Hullock,  or  Pool  Hullick,  is  a  neat  cot- 
tage-looking habitation,  midway  between  Ross 
and  Hereford,  standing  in  a  pretty  garden,  laid  out 
tastefully  in  diamond,  oval,  triangle,  and  other 
formed  parterres,  edged  with  fresh  green  box,  and 
abounding  with  flowers.      Peace  to  its  inmates  ! 

Birch  is  a  pleasant-looking  mansion,  near  the 
turnpike  road,  standing  on  a  slope,  and  command- 
ing a  sweet  prospect.  The  beautiful  white  rose 
tree,  abounding  with  flowers,  that  climbs  up  one 
of  the  light  pillars  of  the  verandah,  attracts  every 
eye.  The  church  and  parsonage  house  are  ad- 
jacent. Birch  has  an  hospitable  and  benevolent 
owner.     "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor : 
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the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."  Psa. 
xli.  1. 

Pengethely,  the  residence  of  a  much-respected 
magistrate,  is  a  sweet  retreat:  I  hardly  know  one 
more  so.  The  beauty  and  delightful  situation  of 
the  mansion,  the  air  of  privacy  and  quietude 
which  characterizes  it,  and  the  prospect  of  distant 
country  which  it  commands,  render  it  a  sort  of 
fairy  land.  Time  presses,  or  I  could  willingly 
linger  a  day  at  Pengethley. 

The  church  at  Llanwarne  bears  a  date  so  early 
as  to  puzzle  the  spectator.  In  the  churchyard 
stand  the  mutilated  remains  of  an  ancient  cross. 
I  have  often  received  a  cheering  welcome  from 
the  kind  hearts  in  the  farm-house  on  the  hill.  One 
of  its  inmates  forcibly  reminds  me  of  a  schoolfel- 
low to  whom,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  was  much  at- 
tached. 

"  How  sweet  the  morn  of  life,  when  leaves 
Were  green  upon  the  bough  ! 
Then  youth  and  spring  went  hand  in  hand, 
But  age  and  winter  now." 

The  commanding  height  of  Aconbury,  where 
a  large  Roman  camp  was  once  formed,  is  too  al- 
luring an  object  to  be  passed  by.  I  have  travers- 
ed its  woody  summit  in  goodly  company,  and  am 
now  on  the  top  of  Saddlebow.  The  hut  of  Ma- 
ry Sebbart  is  only  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's 
cast.  A  few  poles,  tied  close  together  at  the  top, 
are  spread  out  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  over 
with  turf.  In  this  cheerless  hut  dwells  poor  Ma- 
ry, now  about  threescore  years  old,  She  has 
lived  alone  there,  already,  nearly  thirty  years  ;  her 
mother  lived  and  died  there,  and  she  hopes  to  die 
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there  too.  "  Where  do  you  keep  your  gold  watch 
and  your  silver  spoons,  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
plate,  Mary  ?"  said  I,  jocosely.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said 
she,  "  if,  by  God's  mercy,  I  get  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  a  potato  from  my  little  garden,  it's  all  that  I 
desire."  I  made  a  bargain  with  the  poor  woman  : 
"  I  will  give  you  a  shilling  now,"  said  I  ;  "  and 
when  you  are  rich,  you  shall  give  it  me  back 
again." 

It  is  now  midday,  and  the  sun  is  pouring  down 
his  sultry  beams.  The  grass  and  the  hedges  are 
apparently  trembling  in  the  heat ;  the  white-faced, 
brown-bodied  Herefordshire  cattle  are  busy,  their 
teeth  and  tails  both  at  work,  the  one  tearing  the 
herbage,  and  the  other  lashing  away  the  flies. 
The  gray  horse  under  the  tree  yonder,  is  shaking 
his  head  in  the  shade  to  rid  himself  of  his  buzzing 
tormentors,  switching  himself  with  his  long,  silky 
tail,  while  his  impatient  foot,  every  now  and  then, 
dashes  the  sod.  Here  is  a  large  tree,  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  a  shady  lane,  covered  with  blos- 
soms, with  hundreds  of  humble-bees  buzzing 
among  the  branches.  They  say  the  harvest  will 
be  a  late  one  ;  but  come  it  will,  for  seed-tirne  and 
harvest  are  appointed  by  the  Holy  One. 

I  have  gazed  on  the  goodly  prospect  from  the 
churchyard  at  Ross,  and  visited  both  Goodrich 
castle  and  Goodrich  court,  and  am  now  drawing 
near  to  Symond's  Yat.  To  describe  the  armory 
and  endless  curiosities  of  Goodrich  court  would 
be  a  tale  too  long  to  tell.  Enough  that  I  have 
been  spell-bound  by  the  one  and  the  other.  It 
may  be,  that  on  a  future  day  Goodrich  court  may 
become  the  subject  of  my  observations ;  mean- 
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while,  I  am  not  unthankful  for  the  attentions  paid 
to  me  by  the  owner  of  this  princely  erection. 

Among  the  olden  customs  of  Herefordshire,  one 
once  existed  which  I  ought  not  to  pass  by.  It 
was  common  at  funerals  to  hire  poor  men  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  sins  of  the  deceased 
person.  A  loaf  of  bread  was  delivered  to  the  sin- 
eater  over  the  corpse  as  it  lay  on  its  bier,  together 
with  a  mazar  bowl  of  maple,  full  of  malt  liquor,  to 
be  drunk  at  the  time.  In  consideration  of  these 
advantages,  and  the  additional  gift  of  sixpence  in 
money,  the  sin-eater  undertook  to  bear  the  de- 
ceased harmless  on  account  of  his  sins,  of  what- 
ever sort  and  kind  they  might  have  been,  and  also 
freed  him  from  walking  after  death.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  olden  custom  had  reference  to  the 
scape-goat  in  the  old  law,  Lev.  xvi.  21,  22  :  "  And 
Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans- 
gressions in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the 
hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness :  and  the 
goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto 
a  land  not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat 
in  the  wilderness."  Oh,  that  we  all,  while  we 
see  the  folly  and  evil  of  wandering  from  God, 
may  discern  our  true  scape-goat  in  the  Redeemer, 
"  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should 
live  unto  righteousness,"  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Having  crossed  the  river  with  two  agreeable 
companions,  I  am  ascending  the  steep  toward 
Symond's  Yat ;  every  minute  the  prospect  be- 
comes more  arresting   and  sublime.     Here   and 
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there  lie  fragments  that  ha\e  broken  away  from 
the  huge  rocks  beetling  above  them.  The  cotta- 
ges on  the  opposite  heights,  with  their  orchards 
seem  to  mount  up  to  the  very  skies.  At  my  feet, 
at  this  moment,  crossing  the  rocky  road,  is  a 
stream  of  black  ants  of  an  unusual  size  ;  yonder 
are  two  children  at  play,  at  a  fearful  height  above 
me  ;  and  donkeys,  laden  with  coal  from  the  neigh- 
boring forest  of  Dean,  with  their  drivers,  afe  pas- 
sing to  and  fro,  along  the  precipitous  path. 

We  have  gained  the  summit,  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  Cold  well  promontory,  called  Symond's 
Yat,  or  gate,  and  the  glorious  prospect  that  has 
burst  upon  us  has  filled  me  with  surprise  and  joy. 
I  could  scream  with  almost  unbearable  delight ! 
The  rolling  river,  solemn,  deep,  and  dark  ;  the 
grand  mass  of  rock,  fearful  in  height,  and  arrest- 
ingly  perpendicular  ;  the  woody  amphitheatre 
stretching  around  ;  the  ten  thousand  broad  acres 
lying  far  and  wide  below  ;  and  the  bright  sky 
above,  lit  up  by  the  burning  sun  ;  form  together 
such  a  scene  that  the  heart  revels  in  the  prodigal- 
ity of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  glory,  presented  to 
the  gaze  of  the  spectator. 

"  What,  then,  if  here  such  glowing  scenes  arise, 
Must  be  the  goodly  glories  of  the  skies  ! " 

Subdued  by  the  very  excess  of  my  delight,  I  have 
taken  a  calmer  view  of  the  extended  prospect.  I 
have  leaned  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  growing 
right  over  the  precipice,  gazing  on  the  depth  pro- 
found. I  have  descended  the  extreme  end  of  the 
rock,  by  the  brushwood,  so  as  to  see  in  profile  the 
broad  face  of  the  stupendous  steep ;  and  am  now 
one  moment  noting  down  my  remarks,  and  th.4 
next,  sharing   with   my  companions  the  reftv«> 
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ments  spread  out  on  a  napkin,  on  the  rocky  sum- 
mit. 

An  aged  man,  and  two  aged  women,  evidently 
drawing  near  to  the  end  of  their  pilgrimagej  have 
proffered  us  what  little  information  they  possess, 
concerning  this  rocky  mountain  ;  and  in  return, 
besides  some  little  matter  in  the  way  of  gratu- 
ity, they  have  received  a  part  of  our  provisions, 
including  a  glass  of  good  sherry  for  each  of 
them.  Even  now  their  thank-offering  is  sounding 
in  my  ears.  The  sincere  blessing  of  the  aged 
poor  is  a  precious  thing,  and  when  duly  earned,  it 
ought  to  be  more  highly  valued  than  the  "  dust 
of  diamonds." 

And  is  there  a  fairer  scene,  a  more  impressive 
spectacle,  than  the  pile  of  crags,  arches,  clefts, 
hanging  woods,  and  roaring  waters  of  the  new 
Weir  ?  Can  it  be,  that  the  eye  can  gaze  on  a 
more  arresting  prospect,  a  yet  more  goodly  and 
glorious  assemblage  of  wood,  rock,  plain,  and 
water,  of  towering  height,  and  dark  and  deep 
abyss,  than  is  to  be  found  at  Symond's  Yat  ?  Yes  ! 
it  is  possible  ;  for  now  I  am  standing  on  the  dizzy 
height  of  WindclifT,  the  most  magnificent  and 
sublime  of  British  scenes.  Full  as  my  mind  and 
memory  are  of  the  numberless  beauties  of  the 
winding  Wye,  of  Goodrich,  the  new  Weir,  the 
glowing  scene  at  Symond's  Yat,  and  of  the  eye 
and  heart-arresting  remains  of  Tintern  abbey, 
still  I  can  not  but  acknowledge,  here,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mightier  emotion,  a  more  mysterious  in- 
fluence, a  deeper  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  higher  es- 
timate of  nature's  charms,  than  hitherto  my  mind 
has  entertained  :  my  cup  of  delight  appears  to  be 
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filled  even  to  the  brim.  It  would  be  hard  to  say- 
how  much  of  pleasure  may  be  borne  by  mortal 
man  ;  but  my  power  to  endure  joy  seems  to  be 
taxed  to  the  uttermost ;  an  addition  either  to  my 
present  enjoyment,  or  to  the  boundless  thankful- 
ness of  my  heart  to  the  more  glorious  and  Al- 
mighty Giver  of  this  glorious  scene,  scarcely 
could  I  bear. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the 
liveliness  of  our  emotions,  when  gazing  on  glow- 
ing scenes,  should  so  quickly  subside  ;  but  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  merciful  arrangements  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  knows  what  we  can, 
and  what  we  can  not  bear.  Were  our  eyes  ever 
sparkling  with  rapture,  and  our  hearts  always 
thrilling  with  emotion,  we  should  be  unfitted  for 
the  humbler  and  more  commonplace  duties  of  our 
existence.  One  hour  of  my  present  intensity  of 
delight,  would  subdue  my  strength  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

I  am  gazing,  like  a  monarch,  from  this  exalted 
rocky  throne  on  the  wide-spread  territory  around 
me,  too  much  excited  to  point  out,  in  a  systematic 
manner,  the  different  objects  that  attract  the  eye,  or 
to  contrast  the  beauties  on  the  east  and  west,  with 
those  on  the  north  and  south.  It  pleases  me 
more  to  revel,  without  restraint,  in  the  unbounded 
prodigality  that  bewilders  and  enchants  me. 

I  have  heard  that  a  celebrated  poet,  on  visiting 
this  place,  full  of  enthusiastic  and  ardent  anticipa- 
tions, was  so  disgusted  on  finding  two  soldiers 
playing  at  cards  on  the  proudest  summit  of  this 
commanding  cliff,  that  he  hurried  back  from  the 
scene,  utterly  unable  to  overcome  his  disgust  suf- 
firipntiv  to  allow  bim  the  delight  of  feasting  his 
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eyes  on  the  entrancing  prospect.     Fully  can  I  en- 
ter into  his  susceptibility. 

Windliff  and  Piercefield  park  abound  in  all  that 
is  bold,  beauteous,  grand,  awful,  savagely  wild, 
and  extravagantly  romantic.  It  is  said,  that  "  a 
vast  and  well-preserved  ruin  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  buildings."  Chepstow  castle  and  Tintern  ab- 
bey, two  of  the  fairest  ruins  in  England,  are  of 
themselves  pictures  of  intense  interest.  The 
heights  in  the  scenery  of  Windcliff  are  tremen- 
dous ;  the  precipices  are  fearful ;  the  crags,  hung 
with  pendant  plants  are  fantastic  ;  the  woods  are 
magnificent,  and  the  fair  prospect  oppressively 
extensive.  Rolling  rivers,  amphitheatres  of  woody 
heights,  naked  cliffs,  huge  ramparts  of  rock,  and 
overhanging  thickets,  form  but  a  part  of  this  truly 
sublime  and  gorgeous  panorama.  In  a  word, 
would  you  find  pleasure,  the  views  from  Ross 
churchyard,  Caplor,  Aconbury,  and  Saddleback, 
will  impart  it ;  would  you  be  awe-struck,  visit  the 
new  Weir  ;  would  you  be  excited,  go  to  Symond's 
Yat ;  but  would  you  have  your  whole  heart  and 
mind  filled  with  wonder,  magnificence,  sublimity, 
exquisite  delight,  and  unbounded  thankfulness, 
stand  where  I  am  standing,  and  gaze  on  earth  and 
heaven  from  the  towering  summit  of  Windcliff, 
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DUDLEY  CASTLE. 

An  old  man,  on  visiting  an  old  castle,  is  toler- 
ably sure  to  indulge  in  solitary  musings.  If  he 
be  wise,  he  will  keep  these,  for  the  most  part,  to 
himself;  dealing  out  the  remainder  very  sparingly 
to  his  friends.  Whether  I  can  act  up  to  this  sage 
remark  of  mine  remains  to  be  seen. 

Extremes  are  always  more  striking  when 
brought  into  close  connexion  one  with  another. 
It  is  said,  that  on  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  one  foot  may 
be  placed  in  hot  water,  or  on  burning  cinders, 
while  the  other  is  in  cold  water,  or  on  ice  and 
snow  ;  and  that  in  Switzerland,  the  lands  on  one 
side  of  a  mountain  are  often  bound  with  frost, 
when  those  on  the  other  are  covered  with  the 
ripened  harvest. 

There  are  striking  contrasts  at  Dudley,  though 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  those  alluded  to.  In  the 
town,  on  busy  days,  all  is  public,  noisy,  common- 
place, and  unattractive  ;  in  the  castle  grounds,  all 
is  retired,  romantic,  and  beautiful.  Thousands  of 
persons,  in  the  surrounding  populous  towns  and 
districts,  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  beauties 
of  this  fairy  land.  Doubtless  there  are  in  Eng- 
land finer  ruins  than  the  castle,  and  mountains  and 
hills  far  more  commanding  than  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands  ;  but  I  hardly  know,  if  I  wished 
to  gaze  on  a  scene  at  once  retired,  sweet,  wild, 
and  varied,  where  I  could  find  one  more  adapted 
to  my  purpose  than  the  arresting  rift,  the  deep  and 
romantic  ravine,  I  have  just  explored ;  and  to 
which,,  before  I  quit  the  grounds,  I  purpose  again 
to  return. 
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"  The  crag,  the  cavern,  and  the  shaven  green, 
The  winding  walk,  and  the  full- foliage d  trees, 
Detain  me  j  but  the  giant  on  the  hill, 
The  ruined  castle,  beckons  me  away." 

There  is  in  the  mere  remains  of  a  strong-built 
castle,  enough  to  press  on  our  attention  the  change 
to  which  earthly  things  are  liable  ;  but  when,  in 
addition  to  the  desolation  effected  by  time,  cus- 
toms and  objects  incongruous  with  the  princely 
pile  have  sprung  up  around  it,  this  change  becomes 
the  more  apparent.  Little  did  the  early  occu- 
pants of  this  proud  fortress  imagine  that  the 
adjacent  country  would  ever  display  its  present 
appearance.  The  avocations  of  common  life  have 
trespassed  on  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  ap- 
proaching, nay,  entering  its  gates,  bearding  its 
greatness,  and  undermining  the  very  rock  on  which 
it  is  erected.  "What  would  Dodo  the  Saxon  have 
said,  who  founded  these  embattled  walls  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  if  on  entering  the  cas- 
tle gate,  armed  at  all  points,  at  the  head  of  his 
bold  retainers,  he  had  been  told  that  a  town  would 
be  erected  within  bowshot  of  his  strongest  tower? 
What  would  Earl  Edwin,  or  William  the  Con- 
qneror,  or  William  Fitzausculph,  or  the  Henrys 
and  Edwards  of  England,  have  thought,  had  it 
been  whispered  in  their  ears,  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  turrets  of  this  once  goodly  keep 
would  be  in  ruin,  the  halls  empty,  the  court-yard 
grown  with  grass,  the  adjacent  lands  cut  up  with 
canals  and  coal-pits,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  covered  with  fiery  furnaces  and  smoking 
chimneys  1 

An  hour  ago,  I  entered  the  gate,  slowly  pacing 
the  winding  pathway,  ascending  to  the  warder's 
tower,  and  the  keep,  or  donjon,  which  is  thought 
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to  be  one  of  the  oldest  erections  in  England, 
having  stood  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Mounting  the  turret  steps,  I  gazed  through  the 
winding  loopholes  at  the  world  below.  I  want 
ed  some  courtly  seneschal  to  marshal  me  my 
road  ;  some  stalwart,  bold  retainer,  harnessed  in 
iron,  to  stretch  out  his  mailed  hand,  pointing  to 
the  things  most  worthy  my  regard ;  but  I  was 
alone,  and  alone  I  now  remain,  though  to  my 
imagination  my  pathway  seems  peopled  with  the 
forms  of  other  days.  These  solitary  courts  seem 
crowded,  and  these  voiceless  walls  are  garrulous  ; 
banners  are  waving ;  fair  dames,  in  rustling  silks, 
are  seated  on  prancing  palfreys  ;  and  knights  in 
chain  and  plate  armor,  on  their  broad-breasted 
war-horses,  come  trooping  on  ;  the  banquet  is 
preparing,  and  lord,  knight,  seneschal,  and  ser- 
ving-man, are  fully  occupied. 

The  castle  has  now  but  the  remains  of  its  for- 
mer appearance  ;  and  perhaps  the  visiter  is  more 
impressed  by  what  it  is  not,  than  by  what  it  is. 
Glowing  with  goodly  desires  and  overwrought 
expectations  of  what  a  castle  ought  to  be,  many 
a  stranger  gazes  on  the  little  that  is  left  of  the 
ancient  fortress  with  disappointment.  '*  And  is 
this  all !"  is  an  ejaculation  that  rises  in  his  mind ; 
but  gradually  another  emotion  possesses  him. 
11  If  this  be  all  of  the  strong  roofs  and  walls  that 
once  bade  defiance  to  time,  what  earthly  power 
shall  stand  !  If  solid  walls  like  these  thus  crum- 
ble, how  short  a  time  the  feeble  frame  of  man  will 
endure !  *  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 
and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is  ;  that  I 
may  know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age 
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is  as  nothing  before  thee  :  verily  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  altogether  vanity.'  Psa.  xxxix.  4,  5." 
History  tells  us,  that  about  the  year  700,  a 
Saxon,  by  name  Dodo,  or  Dudo,  founded  the  cas- 
tle ;  that  Earl  Edwin,  its  possessor  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  quitted  it  at  the  command  of  the 
Conqueror,  that  it  might  be  tenanted  by  William 
Fitzausculph.  In  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Fitzausculph  it  remained  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  until,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dudley 
family.  Its  owners  were  not  free  from  trouble 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  it  underwent  a  regular 
siege  ;  dismantled  and  ruined  by  the  parliamen- 
tary army,  it  never  again  lifted  up  its  head  so 
proudly  as  heretofore  ;  for,  though  it  was  in  a 
measure  rebuilt,  it  assumed  more  the  appearance 
of  a  tenement  than  that  of  an  embattled  fortress. 
Nearly  a  century  ago,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
since  which  time,  though  its  approaches  and 
grounds  have  been  improved  and  beautified,  its 
ruins  have  been  left  a  monument  of  the  frailty  of 
the  most  substantial  of  earthly  things. 

"  If  massy  tower,  and  thick  and  solid  wall, 
Beneath  the  touch  of  time,  thus  fade  and  fall, 
For  man  some  better  building  should  be  found, 
Ere  his  poor  frame  shall  moulder  in  the  ground." 

The  lady  Godiva,  wife  of  LeofTric,  earl  of 
Coventry,  once  lived  here,  a  pattern  of  kind-heart- 
edness and  charity.  I  can  not  pace  these  grass- 
covered  courts,  nor  gaze  on  the  ruined  keep  and 
mouldering  fragments  of  turrets,  halls,  and  cham- 
bers, without  emotion  ;  for  I  have  seen  them  in 
hy  earlier  years  alone,  and  when  attended  with 
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otners,  and  past  scenes  are  rising  around  me. 
Every  crumbling  doorway,  every  dilapidated  wall 
and  window,  was  once  familiar  to  me. 

I  well  remember  the  buoyancy  of  heart  with 
which  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  place.  On 
inquiring  at  the  gate  who  were  in  the  walks,  I 
learned  that  two  ladies,  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned, were  the  only  visiters.  After  walking 
some  time  in  the  grounds,  two  females  appeared 
in  the  distance,  when,  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  I 
threw  myself  in  their  path.  No  sooner  did  we 
meet,  than  I  respectfully  accosted  them.     "  Will 

Miss and  Miss ,"  repeating  their  names, 

"  be  kind  enough  to  direct  a  stranger  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  castle-walks  ?" 

The  ladies,  with  about  an  equal  degree  of 
pleasure  and  surprise  in  their  animated  counte- 
nances, with  great  good  humor,  pointed  me  the 
proper  path  to  pursue.  Thanking  them  for  their 
courtesy,  I  observed  that  it  might  exercise  their 
ingenuity,  and  afford  them  a  little  amusement, 
during  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  in  trying  to 
discover  how  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  should  be  so 
•well  acquainted  with  their  names.  No  doubt,  on 
arriving  at  the  castle  gate,  the  mystery  would  be 
made  clear  to  them  ;  but  this  Utile  adventure 
amused  them  at  the  time,  and,  I  dare  say,  afforded 
them  afterward  a  pleasant  topic  of  conversation. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  walking  with  a 
party  through  the  castle  grounds,  when  the  weather 
was  exceedingly  hot ;  a  servant,  with  a  basket  well 
supplied  with  sodawater  and  other  refreshments 
of  a  more  solid  kind,  was  at  a  distance  behind  us. 
On  looking  back,  I  observed  that  a  gentleman  aru". 
his  son,  with  their  portfolios,  had  stopped  the  ser- 
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vant,  evidently  under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
refreshing  beverage  was  to  be  purchased.  I  di- 
rectly stepped  back,  and  told  them  that  though  the 
sodawater  was  not  to  be  sold,  it  was  to  be  given 
away,  and  that  1  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
springing  as  many  corks  as  would  be  agreeable  to 
them.  Most  gratefully  did  the  gentleman  accept  of 
my  proposition,  and,  on  parting,  proffered  me  at  the 
same  time  his  best  thanks  and  his  card,  saying  that 
he  should  be  most  happy,  either  at  his  house  in  Lon- 
don or  Twickenham,  to  uncork  for  my  benefit  as 
many  bottles  of  wine  as  I  had  uncorked  for  him 
bottles  of  sodawater.  I  have  never  yet  claimed  his 
courtesy,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  so  many  years 
have  rolled  onward  since  we  met  at  the  castle,  that 
he  has  long  since  been  removed  from  the  world. 
If,  however,  it  be  otherwise,  and  my  brief  record  of 
the  past  should  by  accident  meet  his  eye,  he  will 
not  read  without  interest  this  little  adventure  of 
other  days. 

As  I  look  on  these  remains,  I  can  perceive  a 
change  in  them  since  the  times  of  which  I  have 
spoken  ;  but  my  recollections  are  coming  uncalled 
to  my  aid.  There  was  the  ground-floor  hall  with 
the  secret  hiding-place,  and  next  to  it  the  octagon 
tower.  Many  a  good  brown  loaf,  and  many  a 
flagon  of  nut-brown  ale,  has  been  consumed  in  the 
common  hall.  In  the  refectory  was  an  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Water  went  round  it  to  guard  it  from  the 
fire  ;  fire  shall  burn  it."  No  one  knows  by  whom 
these  words  were  graven  on  the  stone,  and  many 
have  regarded  them  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  prophecy. 

It  would  now  require  an  antiquary  to  point  out 
distinctly  where  once  stood  the  different  parts  of 

7*- 
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the  castle,  the  towers,  the  kitchen  with  its  enor- 
mous chimney,  the  dining  room,  the  great  hall 
seventy-five  feet  long  by  fifty  broad,  the  oriel  win 
dows  with  their  painted  glass  and  stone  stanchions, 
the  covered  gallery  and  portico,  and  the  chapek 
standing  in  gloomy  state. 

When  the  castle  was  abandoned  by  its  owners 
as  a  residence,  and  left  in  decay,  some  coiners 
took  possession  of  its  dreary  vaults  and  dungeons, 
and  carried  on  their  unlawful  trade  there,  unknown 
to  others.  This  continued  until,  by  accident,  they 
set  the  place  on  fire,  and  fearful  was  the  sight  of 
the  flaming  pile  in  its  elevated  situation.  Wreaths 
of  flame  wrapped  round  the  goodly  towers  and 
massy  walls,  mounting  up  far  above  them,  while 
the  thick  black  smoke  poured  forth  from  archway, 
door,  window,  loophole,  arrowslit,  and  crevice. 
The  conflagration  did  its  work ;  and  what  before 
was  mighty  and  majestic,  was  left  a  huge  un- 
sightly ruin,  burst  and  rifted  by  the  flame,  and 
made  hideous  by  the  volumes  of  black  smoke 
which  had  attended  its  destruction.  Its  glory  had 
departed,  and  its  gorgeous  rooms  of  state,  and  the 
wide-spread  halls,  were  to  be  thenceforth  the 
abode  of  the  nightbird  and  the  bat,  and  the  habi- 
tation of  the  lizard  and  the  toad.  Whoever  graved 
the  words  on  the  stone  of  the  refectory,  "  Water 
went  round  it  to  guard  it  from  the  fire  ;  fire  shall 
burn  it ;"  those  words  were  fulfilled. 

This  elevated  spot  commands  an  extended  pros- 
pect. In  olden  times,  the  country  was  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  thousands  of  broad  acres 
were  covered  with  fir-forests,  while  here  and  there 
a  rural  cottage,  a  secluded  convent,  and  an  embat- 
tled turret,  gave  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  scene. 
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An  increase  of  population,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  mines  of  limestone,  coal,  and  iron,  deep 
beneath  the  soil,  have  led  to  the  change  which  is 
now  visible.  Instead  of  hills  and  dales,  and  fir- 
trees,  convents,  cottages,  and  towers,  now  high 
chimneys,  machin  ry,  cinder  banks,  smoke,  and 
flames,  present  themselves  on  every  hand.  In 
many  parts,  on  each  side  the  turnpike  road,  the 
ground,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  burning  night 
and  day  for  years,  in  one  never-ceasing  fire.  The 
mines  in  the  earth  are  rich,  but  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  sterile,  desolate,  and  unsightly. 

There  once  was  an  extended  chase,  or  park- 
like land,  far  and  wide  around  the  castle  ;  and 
there  the  bounding  deer  were  hunted  in  the  woods, 
and  the  wild  fowl  taken  on  the  water.  Barons 
inhabited  the  castle,  and  their  hinds  and  cottagers 
dwelt  in  the  immediate  domain.  How  altered 
now  ! 

Many  of  the  places  seen  from  this  commanding 
height,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood,  not  visible 
from  hence,  have  had  their  share  of  popularity 
from  different  causes.  Hagley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lyttletons  has  a  beautiful  park  ;  and  the  romantic 
pleasure  grounds,  called  the  Leasows,  once  be- 
longed to  Shenstone  the  poet.  The  town  of  Bir- 
mingham has  long  been  styled  the  toyshop  of 
Europe.  Darleston,  yonder,  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  inhuman  custom  of  bnllbaiting,  till  the 
stronger  arm  of  the  law  interfered.  Tipton  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  mining  district.  Years  ago,  on 
my  way  to  the  parsonage  on  a  visit,  I  descended 
a  coal  mine  of  no  ordinary  depth,  though  the  re- 
spected incumbent  of  the  parish    had    declared, 
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that  no  such  danger  should  be  incurred  by  me 
while  I  remained  his  guest. 

To  the  northwest  is  Sedgley ;  eastward  is 
Oldbury  ;  while  Stourbridge,  famous  for  glass  and 
earthenware,  lifts  its  tall  chimneys  to  the  south. 
To  the  northeast,  yonder,  lies  the  town  of  Wed- 
nesbury,  at  one  time  infamous  for  cockfighting. 
It  seems  but  as  yesterday  since  I  visited,  from  a 
distance,  a  bereaved  family  then  residing  there. 
The  mother  was  a  corpse  ;  and  a  daughter  subject 
to  fits,  strongly  attached  to  her,  was  bending  over 
the  breathless  clay.  It  was  eventide,  and  dread- 
ing the  consequence,  if  the  poor  girl  should  catch 
sight  of  the  coffin  that  was  expected  every  min- 
ute to  arrive,  I  prevailed  on  her  to  walk  out  with 
me  into  the  open  air.  Scarcely  had  we  proceed- 
ed more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  I  descri- 
ed dimly  in  the  distance,  two  men  bearing  a  coffin. 
In  vain  did  I  point  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
strive  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  afflicted  one. 
She  turned  round  abruptly  ;  saw  what  I  had  seen  ; 
uttered  a  heart-rending  shriek ;  and  sank,  appa- 
rently lifeless,  in  my  arms. 

The  castle  grounds,  with  their  broad  walks,  are 
beautiful ;  the  rocks  are  clothed  with  vegetation 
and  lichens ;  and  verdant  grass,  and  creeping 
plants,  and  shrubs,  and  trees,  in  endless  variety, 
adorn  the  sequestered  dells.  How  delightful  is 
the  influence  of  natural  scenery  ! 

"  There  is  to  him  who  reads  the  sacred  page 
With  knowledge,  faith,  humility,  and  love, 
A  sweet  and  balmy  influence  in  creation  ; 
An  alchemy  that  turns  his  griefs  to  gold. 
The  clear  blue  sky,  the  trees  and  verdant  glebe, 
The  springing  flower  and  gently  running  brook, 
All  sooth  the  mind  with  pure  and  tranquil  thoughts, 
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E'en  like  a  smiling,  heavenly  visitant, 
Winning  the  weary  heart  from  earthly  ills, 
Filling  the  mind  with  proofs  of  love  Divine, 
And  pointing  onward  to  eternity  " 

I  have  visited  the  rocky  glen  where  the  dark 
tunnels  of  the  three  canals  open  to  the  watery 
basin.  The  rude  crags  of  the  glen,  and  the  lux- 
uriant foliage  and  creepers  that  adorn  them,  fling 
around  an  influence  at  once  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive. The  dark  canals,  hewn  through  the 
solid  rock,  run  under  the  castle  hill,  and  through 
them  the  limestone  obtained  from  the  extended 
excavation  is  conveyed  in  boats.  I  have  descend- 
ed the  shaft  to  witness  the  laborers  at  work,  and 
roamed  through  the  whole  of  the  subterraneous 
caverns  that  undermine  the  fair  grounds  above 
them.     The  scene  has  much  excited  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  these  capacious  cav- 
erns, these  awful  vacuums  and  projecting  crags, 
at  one  point  illumined  with  light  from  above,  and 
in  another  shrouded  in  gloom,  without  strong  emo- 
tion. At  one  moment,  I  have  groped  my  way  in 
darkness,  while  a  fragment  of  limestone  dislodged 
by  my  foot  has  splashed  into  the  water,  far,  far 
below  the  narrow  ledge  of  rock  that  served  me 
for  a  pathway  ;  and,  in  another,  a  reflected  light 
has  made  dimly  visible  the  craggy  canopy  above 
me.  All  that  I  have  seen  in  Derbyshire  has 
crowded  on  my  recollection,  and  the  wonders  of 
the  grotto  of  Antiparos  have  been  present  to  my 
fancy.  The  ponderous  strata  over  head,  support- 
ed by  huge  pillars  of  opposing  srength,  have  a 
vast  and  solemn  influence.  These  excavations 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  the  earth,  and  to  lay 
bare  the  ribs  of  the  solid  world.  I  have  felt  my- 
self to  be  an  atom  in  the  creation,  while  gazing 
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with  awe  and  wonder  on  the  mighty  formations  of 
my  Almighty  Creator. 

Again  am  I  musing  in  the  romantic  ravine, 
with  all  that  is  wild,  picturesque,  and  beautiful 
around  me,  and  all  that  is  arresting,  impressive, 
and  awful  in  the  caverns  beneath  my  feet.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  solemnize  my  mind,  and  I  shall 
quit  the  place  in  a  fit  mood  for  solitary  reflection. 

"  If  things  that  were  have  passed  awa}r, 
The  things  that  are  will  scarcely  stay  : 
This  goodly  glen  this  glowing  scene, 
Will  be  as  though  they  had  not  been. 

tl  While  changes  thus  around  me  rise, 
May  I  be  ready  for  the  skies, 
And  seek  a  sure  and  blessed  abode 
With  my  Redeemer  and  my  God." 
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Now  had  I  the  dancing  spirits,  the  buoyant 
elasticity  of  youth,  how  would  my  delighted  eyes, 
and  exulting  heart,  revel  in  the  wondrous  scenes 
around  me !  Even  as  it  is,  I  can  scarcly  rein  in 
my  ardent  imagination,  which  is  ready  to  spring 
forward  as  recklessly  as  an  unbroken  steed.  The 
sharp  freshness  of  the  air,  the  crimp  snow  beneath 
the  foot,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  give  a  hi- 
larity of  feeling  that  is  delightful. 

This  morning,  when  I  rose,  the  beautiful  frost- 
work on  the  window  panes,  spelled  me  with  its 
rich  variety  of  glass-like  foliage,  trees,  and  grass- 
es, floods,  and  waterfalls,  crystal  rock-work,  and 
landscapes  of  silvery  brightness  :  and  now,  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood,  a  richer  treat 
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awaits  me.  Every  tree,  shrub,  bramble,  thorn, 
and  blade  of  grass,  is  covered  with  rime  ;  and, 
look  which  way  I  will,  I  am  gazing  on  a  world  of 
transcendent  wonders.  The  snow,  the  frost,  and 
the  rime,  mingle  their  several  attractions.  How 
poor  are  the  pearls  on  the  neck  of  beauty,  com- 
pared with  the  coruscations  of  this  spreading 
hawthorn  !  How  dim  the  diamonds  in  a  monarch's 
crown,  in  competition  with  the  myriad  gems  that 
are  sparkling  on  these  frosty,  straggling  brambles. 
The  most  elaborate  workmanship,  the  costliest 
carving  of  human  hands,  is  a  coarse  and  blunder- 
ing performance,  in  comparison  with  the  more 
than  magical  creations  that  are  profusely  flung  on 
every  brake  and  brier.  Every  leaf  is,  in  itself,  a 
study  for  the  reflective  mind  ;  every  shrub,  a  min- 
iature museum ;  and  every  bush,  a  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities ! 

The  fields  around  are  only  partially  covered 
with  snow  ;  and  the  broad  patches  of  brown,  blend 
not  inharmoniously,  in  the  distance,  with  the 
white  color  which  mostly  prevails  ;  the  trees  are 
bold  and  dark  in  their  stems,  but  faint  and  feath- 
ery in  their  sprays ;  and  the  sky  is  gray :  neither 
sun  nor  cloud,  neither  shine  nor  shadow  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  horizon :  all  is  gray,  gray,  monot- 
onously gray ! 

On  my  road  to  this  place,  I  gazed  on  the  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs  that  adorned  the  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  goodly  mansions  by 
the  wayside  :  the  dark  mossy-green,  flaky-foliaged 
cypress,  with  its  leaves  beautifully  edged  with 
silver ;  the  laurel,  laurustinus,  variegated  holly, 
and  ivy,  all  fantastically  fringed  at  their  termina- 
tions ;  and  trees  with  clusters  of  red  berries  on 
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their  leafless  boughs  ;  but  one  picture,  above  the 
rest,  spelled  me  to  the  spot.  I  will  try  to  describe 
it. 

There  were  plants  and  shrubs  in  abundance  on 
the  fanciful  parterres  which  opened  right  and  left 
from  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden 
ground  ;  and  the  snow,  and  the  frost,  and  the  rime, 
had  disposed  themselves  in  every  variety  of  form 
on  their  stems  and  leaves.  At  the  distance  of  a 
dozen  paces  from  the  place  where  I  stood,  rose  a 
dense  mass  of  laurel,  so  sheltered,  that  its  bold 
green  foliage  was  almost  free  from  rime ;  while, 
in  front  of  it,  sprung  a  silver-barked  birch  tree  of 
the  most  romantic  beauty.  The  contrast  between 
the  laurel  bush,  and  the  light  feathery  tree,  was 
singularly  striking,  and  the  one  furnished  the  most 
appropriate  relief  to  the  other.  The  birch  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  its  graceful  and  elegant 
branches  were  so  elaborately  adorned  with  rime, 
that  I  gazed  on  the  scene  with  ecstasy.  Talk  of 
paintings  ! 

What  a  blessing  has  the  great  Giver  of  every 
good  thing  bestowed  on  man,  in  the  change  of  the 
seasons !  It  is  a  boon  worthy  its  Almighty 
donor. 

u  Who  loves  not  spring's  ecstatic  hours, 
The  carnival  of  birds  and  flowers  ? 
Yet,  who  would  choose,  however  dear, 
That  spring  should  revel  all  the  year  \ 

u  Who  loves  not  summer's  splendid  reign, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  main  ? 
Yet,  who  would  choose,  however  bright, 
A  dog-day  noon  without  a  night  ? 

n  Who  loves  not  autumn's  joyous  round, 
When  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound  ? 
Yet,  who  would  chouse,  however  gay, 
A  year  of  unrenewed  decay  ? 
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u  Who  loves  not  winter's  awful  form, 
The  sphere-born  music  of  the  storm  ? 
Yet,  who  would  choose,  how  grand  soever, 
The  shortest  day  to  last  forever  V 

On  a  pond,  which  I  passed  half  an  hour  ago, 
were  assembled  two  or  three  groups  of  happy- 
hearted  pleasure-takers,  differently  employed. 
Six  or  eight  boys  were  rapidly  pursuing  each 
other  along  an  extended  slide  :  one  young  man 
was,  apparently,  making  his  first  essay  on  skates, 
for  every  time  he  stirred  he  manifested  fear, 
whirling  his  arms  in  the  air,  ludicrously,  to  pre- 
serve his  balance ;  while  another,  revelling  in  his 
conscious  superiority,  called  forth  the  wondering 
admiration  of  those  around  him,  by  skating  back- 
ward, cutting  the  outside  stroke,  and  forming  the 
figure  three.  A  young  urchin  had  tied  under  one 
of  his  shoes  a  lump  of  ice,  as  a  skate  ;  and  a  few 
girls,  and  lesser  boys,  occupied  a  smaller  slide  at 
the  further  end  of  the  pond.  Winter  has  its  pleas- 
ures ;  and  being  of  a  hardy  kind,  they  brace  the 
framework  of  the  body,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
spirit. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  here,  is  a  painted 
board,  denouncing  a  wo  to  all  sportsmen  who  shall 
dare  to  appear  with  a  gun  on  the  manor,  without 
due  permission,  and  against  all  dogs  trespassing 
on  the  preserve.  Sportsmen  may  take  warning, 
and  escape  the  punishment;  but  the  poor  dogs  are 
still  unlettered  and  in  danger,  for  though  the  school- 
master has  been  so  long  abroad,  they  have  not  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 

In  the  hedge  of  an  adjoining  field  stands  a  tall 

k,  with  neither  leaf,  spray,  nor  branch  upon  it 
the  woodman's  axe  has  lopped    away    H  ; 
ceful    appendages,   leaving   the  crook 
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sightly  stem,  a  spectacle  to  gaze  on  :  it  only  wants 
a  crow  perched  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  make  it  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  unnatural  and  the  unlovely  in 
nature. 

An  infinity  of  spiders  must  have  been  at  work 
to  form  the  unnumbered  myriads  of  lines,  which 
are  now  rendered  visible  by  the  fallen  rime.  The 
trees  and  brushwood  are  covered  with  a  gauze- 
like mantle  of  unwonted  loveliness.  Gossamer 
was  once  thought  to  be  condensed  vapor,  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  the  workmakship  of  different 
kinds  of  spiders,  the  flying  spider  in  particular  5 
myriads  of  these  insects  are  ever  at  work,  leaving 
their  lines  behind  them.  A  man  of  imagination 
might  well  be  pardoned  if,  with  such  objects  as 
these  before  him,  he  manifested  a  few  singulari- 
ties. He  who  could  gaze  around  him,  from  this 
place,  on  the  fairy  scene,  without  emotions  of 
thankfulness,  must  be  deficient,  either  in  suscep- 
tibility, or  in  love  to  his  Creator.  Beauty  is  here 
embodied  in  a  thousand  shapes,  fantastic  forma- 
tions, romantic  featherings,  magical  fabrics,  and 
creations  of  surpassing  delicacy  and  loveliness. 
These  are  the  works  of  His  hands,  who  "  doeth 
great  things  and  unsearchable  ;  marvellous  things 
without  number."  Job.  v.  9. 

The  wood  scene  is  a  striking  one.  The  oaks, 
with  ruddy  brown  and  yellow  sere  leaves,  the 
elms,  birch,  and  other  trees,  finely  sprayed,  and 
the  holly,  with  its  red  berries  and  glossy  green 
leaves,  rejoicing  amid  the  snow,  powdered  thick- 
ly or  sparingly  with  frost  or  rime.  The  ditch  and 
bank  furnish  a  rich  and  tangled  variety  of  dark, 
dry  wood,  withered  foliage,  reedy  grass,  sedge, 
and  weeds  of  all  kinds,  overhung  with  straggling 
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purple-colored  briers.  In  the  midst  of  these,  are 
numberless  miniature  caverns,  holes,  cracks,  and 
crevices  ;  safe  and  snug  retreats  for  beetles,  spi- 
ders, rats,  mice,  and  such  "  small  gear"  as  make 
the  wood  their  covert,  and  revel  in  their  warm 
and  comfortable  retreat,  while  the  harmless  win- 
try winds  blow  over  them  disregarded. 

I  have  placed  part  of  a  rime-covered  web  on 
my  gloved  hand,  to  examine  its  texture  with  my 
magnifying  glass.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  com- 
posed of  pearls  ;  but  the  glass  reveals  its  compo- 
sition to  be  of  diamonds.  As  I  gaze  upon  it,  it 
writhes  with  the  heat  of  my  hand,  as  though  it 
were  alive  :  its  diamonds  become  dim.  There  !  it 
is  going !  it  is  gone  ! 

"  And  such,  alas  !  is  human  life, 
That  sheds  the  brightest  ray  ; 
It  sparkles  through  its  little  hour, 
And  then  it  fades  away." 

In  days  long  gone  by,  I  have  entered  public 
rooms,  lighted  up  and  adorned  for  the  festive 
dance  ;  the  floor  has  been  elaborately  chalked 
with  some  imposing  design ;  the  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  gildings  and  vivid  colorings  ;  and, 
from  the  ornamented  roof,  brilliant  festoons,  and 
costly  chandeliers  of  glittering  cut  glass,  have 
hung,  bursting  with  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  :  but  what  were  those  brilliant  fes- 
toons, and  glittering  chandeliers,  compared  with 
the  countless  myriads  of  pearly  and  diamond 
wreaths  that  so  redundantly  bedeck  the  vegetation 
around  me  !  They  were  poverty-stricken,  in  com- 
parison with  this  boundless  infinity  of  glowing 
beauty.  Here  all  is  fair,  fantastic,  wild,  and 
wonderful.     Think  not  that  this  arresting  prodi- 
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gality  is  wasted  ;  that  it  is  flung  to  the  idle 
winds  !  There  is,  doubtless,  some  benevolent  de- 
sign accomplished  by  it,  beyond  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  man,  though  we  are  too  purblind  to  dis- 
cover it.  Let  me  gaze  around  me  with  thankful- 
ness ;  let  me  "  stand  still,  and  consider  the  won- 
drous works  of  God,"  Job  xxxvii.  14. 

The  smooth  surface  of  the  snow,  in  my  path- 
way, brings  before  my  imagination  the  frozen 
plains  over  which  the  Laplander  urges  his  flying 
deer ;  and  the  extended  wilds,  across  whose  slip- 
pery surface  the  fleet  dogs  of  Kamschatka  drag 
the  sledges  of  their  fur-clad  masters.  The  des- 
erts of  Siberia  rise  around  me,  where  the  Rus- 
sian banishes  those  who  call  forth  his  displeas- 
ure, to  waste  their  lives  and  wear  out  their 
strength  in  perpetual  bondage.  How  bitter  is  the 
chain  of  servitude  !  How  sweet  the  breath  of 
freedom  ! 

"  Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing  if  liberty  be  there  : 
And  I  will  sing,  at  liberty's  dear  feet, 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat." 

The  snow-drift  stretching  over  that  sloping 
bank,  conjures  up  before  me  the  everlasting  hills 
and  peaky  cliffs,  where  the  glacier  glitters  in  the 
sun,  and  the  trembling  avalanche  overhangs  the 
valley.  I  see  the  Switzer  chamois-hunter,  with 
his  iron-shod  pole  and  spiky  shoes,  pursuing  his 
watchful  and  nimble-footed  game,  from  height  to 
height,  from  crag  to  crag,  from  rugged  rift  to  fear- 
ful precipice.  Hunger,  toil,  and  danger,  are  his 
companions  ;  and  the  bleak  wintry  winds  are 
abroad  on  the  mountainous  wilds  of  snow  his  foot 
must  traverse  :    but  exercise  gives  strength  and 
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agility  to  his  sinewy  frame,  enthusiasm  lights  up 
his  eager  eye,  and  enterprise  animates  his  glow- 
ing heart. 

Among  the  myriads  of  spiders  that  have  woven 
their  filmy  webs  over  all  created  things  around 
me,  not  one  is  to  be  seen ;  either  they  are  coiled 
up  closely  in  their  hiding-places,  or  the  frost  has 
killed  them.  The  workmanship,  adorned  with 
rime,  appears  to  be  ostentatiously  displayed,  while 
the  nimble-footed  workmen  have  retired  from 
view.  How  quiet  is  all  around  me !  A  lonely 
crow  has  given  a  lonely  caw,  in  flying  over  my 
head  ;  and  a  wren,  in  hopping  from  a  holly  bush, 
has  somewhat  rustled  its  frosted  leaves ;  but  other 
sounds  have  not  yet  reached  me.  How  eloquent 
is  silence  ! 

In  these  solitary  scenes,  the  littlenesses  of  life 
prevail  not ;  the  envious  and  hateful  emotions ; 
the  over-reaching,  grasping,  money-clutching  arti- 
fices that  disfigure  humanity,  are  in  abeyance  ; 
for  nothing  calls  them  forth.  Natural  scenes  are 
favorable  to  peaceful  emotions  and  kindly  aspira- 
tions. When  man  compares  himself  with  pigmy 
man,  he  is  proud ;  but  when  brought  fully  into 
contact  with  the  works  of  God,  his  pride  is  hum- 
bled and  brought  low.  Solitude  has  given  birth  to 
many  a  high-wrought  and  ennobling  plan  of  be- 
nevolent action.  The  very  absence  of  our  fellow 
creatures  promotes  a  love  for  them  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  philanthropic  suggestion  of  the  poet  is  in 
unison  with  our  desires. 

"  Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 
Pray  heaven  for  firmness,  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
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To  this  thy  purpose  ;  to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelings  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise,  where  all  is  ever  due." 

But  there  is  a  danger,  even  in  scenes  like  this, 
of  remaining  satisfied  with  our  admiration  of  the 
wondrous  works  of  God,  and  our  kindly  feelings 
toward  mankind.  We  may  revel  in  principles, 
excellent  in  themselves,  without  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  to  useful  purposes.  Many  a  be- 
nevolent heart  has  been  shipwrecked  on  this 
rock,  resting  on  its  kindly  intentions,  and  never 
embodying  them  in  kindly  deeds.  It  is  an  easy 
thing,  when  well  fed  and  comfortably  clad,  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin  in  warm  apparel,  with  wool- 
len gloves  upon  our  fingers,  to  muse  joyously  on 
the  wintry  wonders  around  us,  encouraging  grate- 
ful emotions  toward  God,  and  kindness  of  heart  to 
our  fellow  beings  ;  but  is  this  all  ?  "  If  ye  love 
me,"  said  the  Savior  of  the  world,  "keep  my  com- 
mandments," John  xiv.  15.  "Simon,  son  of  Jo- 
nas, lovest  thou  me  ?"  "  Feed  my  lambs  ;"  "  Feed 
my  sheep,"  John  xxi.  15,  16.  Love  to  God  and 
man  is  but  a  delusion,  a  mere  mockery,  if  not  em- 
bodied, according  to  our  ability,  in  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  the  one,  and  in  active  benevolence  to 
the  other. 

As  I  gaze  on  the  wild,  the  fantastic,  and  the 
beautiful  around  me,  the  cold  is  intense,  and 
hardly  can  my  benumbed  fingers  note  down  my 
passing  thoughts.  But  what  is  the  cold  here  to 
that  at  Baffin's  bay,  where  the  whaler  harpoons 
the  huge  leviathan  of  the  deep  ?  or  at  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  1  or  still  farther  north,  where  the 
white  fox  and  the  beaver,  the  musk  ox,  the  buffa- 
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lo,  the  reindeer,  and  the  big  white  bear,  wander 
amid  the  snows  f  The  bird-rind  and  the  dog-rib 
Indian  would  think  this  climate,  in  winter,  mild  ; 
and  the  Esquimaux,  with  his  seal-skin  boots  and 
hairy  dress,  could  tell  me  of  a  degree  of  cold  that 
would  indeed  make  me  shiver.  In  northern  climes 
the  cold  is  truly  fearful.  God  congealeth  the  floods 
by  his  breath,  and  '*  giveth  snow  like  wool :  he 
scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes.  Who  can 
stand  before  his  cold?"  Psalm  cxlvii.  16,  17. 

But  it  is  time  to  retrace  my  steps.  How  une- 
qual is  the  pencil  or  pen  to  describe  the  delight 
of  the  eye,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  heart,  when  the 
beauties  of  creation  are  abundant  around  us  !  I 
have  gazed  on  the  sun,  rising  and  setting,  till  my 
eyes  have  been  blinded  with  tears,  caused  less  by 
the  effulgence  of  the  glowing  orb,  than  by  the  un- 
utterable delight  his  glory  has  given  me  ;  and  I 
have  been  spell-bound  by  the  silvery  clouds,  as 
they  have  sailed  majestically,  or  flitted  fitfully, 
through  the  azure  heavens  ;  but  never  have  I  felt 
a  more  entrancing  emotion  of  irrepressible  joy,  on 
beholding  outward  objects,  than  when  I  have 
gazed  on  the  rime-clad  creation  around  me.  Af- 
ter all,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  the  glory  or 
beauty  of  the  object  gazed  on,  as  the  mood  of 
mind  of  the  gazer,  that  occasions  delight.  Let 
the  heart  be  in  the  attitude  of  adoring  the  Al- 
mighty Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  admi- 
ring his  works  j  and  whether  we  look  on  an  ele- 
phant or  an  ant,  the  splendor  of  the  sun  or  the 
lustre  of  the  diamond  beetle,  the  glittering  glacier 
of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  pearly  rime  upon  a  thorn, 
our  bosoms  will,  almost  equally,  expand  with 
thankfulness,  and  our  mouths  be  filled  with  praise. 
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We  shall  be  ready  to  cry  aloud,  "  I  will  praise 
thee,  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart ;  I  will  show 
forth  all  thy  marvellous  works.  I  will  be  glad 
and  rejoice  in  thee :  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy 
name,  0  thou  Most  High,"  Psalm  ix.  1,  2. 
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It  is  getting  rather  late  in  the  year  to  look  for 
field  flowers,  and  to  admire  green  foliage  ;  but 
there  is  a  delight  in  being  abroad  when  the  Octo- 
ber  winds  shake  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  bear  along  the  faded  leaves  fluttering  in 
the  air. 

I  am  now  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex  ;  a  spot  that 
was  once  a  mere  fishing  hamlet,  but  now  a  fash- 
ionable place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing.  A  stran- 
ger, leaving  the  gayer  scenes  of  Brighton,  the 
domes,  the  minarets,  and  oriental  magnificence  of 
the  pavilion,  the  costly  crescents,  and  the  crowded 
pier,  will  not,  at  first,  be  taken  with  this  place ; 
for  the  sea  and  the  town  being  nearly  on  a  level, 
it  has  an  unvaried  flatness ;  not  a  single  rock  or 
cliff  breaks  the  dull  monotony ;  but  after  a  time, 
the  quietude,  peacefulness,  and  retirement  of  the 
spot,  amply  repay  the  absence  of  excitement. 

In  summer  the  walks  here  must  be  very  lovely, 
for  even  now  they  are  beautiful.  Calm,  quiet, 
and  rural,  there  is  nothing  to  excite,  but  much  to 
produce  a  peaceful  and  happy  feeling.  The 
pretty  villages,   the    country    churches,   and   the 
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rhite  cottages  peeping  from  amid  the  trees,  de- 
tght  me. 

This  seems  to  be  the  favorite  abode  of  laurels, 
Jaurustinas,  and  monthly  roses  ;  they  are  most 
luxuriant !  Not  a  cottage  without  its  monthly 
rose-trees  in  full  bloom.  The  more  I  look  around 
me,  the  more  I  like  the  place.  The  cottages, 
called  Mount  Pleasant,  are  delightfully  situated. 
The  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses  look  lovely ; 
the  variously-colored  chrysanthemums,  marigolds, 
fuchsias,  myrtles,  and  laurustinas,  are  in  full 
bloom,  while  monthly  roses  and  mignionette  sweet- 
ly perfume  the  air. 

Charming  is  the  spot  called  Park  Crescent  , 
the  lawn,  shrubberies,  and  walks,  in  front  of  the 
handsome  houses,  look  beautiful ;  the  grass  is  of 
the  finest  texture  and  most  lovely  green  ;  and  on 
one  side  of  the  lawn  are  two  of  the  prettiest  Swiss 
cottages,  thatched  with  reeds,  that  I  ever  beheld. 
The  colonnade  is  formed  of  the  thick  trunks  of 
trees  twined  round  with  monthly  roses,  and  the 
pavement  underneath  is  composed  of  different- 
colored  stones  gathered  from  the  beach. 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  ramble  to  Sompting,  a 
pretty  country  village,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  this  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  downs.  Its 
characteristic  is  that  of  rural  simplicity.  On  the 
side  of  a  woody  hill  stands  the  church ;  adjoining 
the  churchyard  is  a  knolly  field,  rich  in  large  elm- 
trees  ;  and  clinging  ivy  decorates  the  lone  church- 
yard wall.  The  spot  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  so  by  commanding  a  view  of 
the  sea. 

The  little  bell  in  the  church  tower  much  pleased 
me  ;   it  looked  so  simple,  and  so  much  in  keeping 
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with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the  place.  There  it 
is,  seen  through  the  little  window  of  the  tower  ; 
not  very  well  adapted,  judging  from  its  diminutive 
size,  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed ;  but  perhaps  the  least  tinkling  may  be 
sufficient  to  call  together  the  simple  people  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  within  these  venerated  walls. 

After  passing  the  church  and  pretty  parsonage, 
I  rambled  on  along  the  winding  lane,  wondering 
where  it  would  lead  me,  when,  suddenly  coming 
to  a  turn,  I  found  myself  on  the  open  downs.  It 
was  a  glorious  view  !  The  downs,  in  all  their 
sublime  extent,  loneliness,  and  loveliness,  stretched 
far  before  me,  unenlivened  by  a  human  form,  but 
relieved  here  and  there  by  a  windmill  or  a  cottage. 
On  turning  round,  a  striking  contrast  met  my  ad- 
miring gaze.  A  richly-wooded  valley  lay  close 
below  me,  while  the  boundless  blue  of  the  then 
tranquil  sea  extended  itself  as  far  as  my  sight 
could  reach  ;  the  untainted  delicious  breeze,  fresh 
from  the  bosom  of  ocean,  sweeping  by  me  whis- 
pering of  health,  of  cheerfulness,  of  purity,  and  of 
peace  !  How  beautiful  is  nature  at  all  times!  but 
oh,  how  unspeakably  beautiful,  when  the  heart  is 
thrilling  with  a  sense  of  heavenly  love  !  And  these 
are  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  unworthy  creatures ! 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all."  Psalm  civ.  24. 

u  If  God  has  made  this  world  so  fair, 
Where  sin  and  death  abound, 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare 
Will  paradise  be  found  !" 

"  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea,"  is  always  an 
interesting  object,  always  sublime  and  beautiful! 
Its  bed,  at  low  water,  is  a  place  of  amusement 
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and  traffic.  Here  the  gay  make  a  figure,  and  the 
invalid  seeks  for  health  ;  while  the  shrimp-catcher 
plies  his  trade,  the  carter  gathers  stones,  the 
builder  seeks  materials  to  burn  into  lime,  and  the 
curious  collect  pebbles,  shells,  and  sea-weed. 
Every  returning  tide,  man  lays  a  tax  on  the  ocean  : 
and  the  very  cattle  snuff  up  the  sea-breeze,  till 
driven  back  by  the  waves. 

I  walked  to  another  part  of  the  downs,  where 
every  shade  of  green  and  brown  was  lit  up  by  the 
sunbeam  ;  and  where  the  distant  woods  and  vil- 
lage spires  pleasantly  harmonized  together,  pro- 
ducing on  the  mind  a  soothing  power  and  sweet 
solemnity.  No  wonder  that  poets,  keenly  alive  to 
nature's  charms,  should,  when  unbaptized  with  holy 
influences,  indulge  in  dreams  of  pleasant  resting- 
places. 

"  Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down, 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave ; 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
Fast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave, 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave." 

Oh  that  the  heart  were  more  captivated  than 
it  is  by  the  bright  prospects  beyond  the  grave, 
which  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  faith  in  the 
inspired  volume  of  truth. 

When  the  shadows  of  evening  gather  round  the 
downs,  and  give  to  them  a  solemn,  sombre  appear- 
ance, less  lovely  they  seem  to  the  eye  than  when 
glowing  in  the  sunshine  ;  but  what  they  lose  in 
loveliness,  they  gain  in  sublimity.  And  thus  it  is 
with  human  character.  In  the  joyous,  light-heart- 
ed hours  of  youth,  the  sunny  morning  of  life,  we 
see  much  that  is  lovely ;  but  it  is  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced, in   the   tried   and   shadowy  seasons  of 
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existence,  that  we  contemplate  the  deeper  and 
more  influential  qualities  of  the  mind. 

In  a  ramble  toward  Tarring,  I  spied  an  old  ruift 
in  a  field.  It  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  chapel 
Before  this,  on  my  way  from  Brighton,  I  had  no- 
ticed the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  a  rectory  ;  and 
was  told  that  neither  a  dwelling  nor  inhabitant  is 
to  be  found  in  the  parish  ;  yet  in  these  ruined 
walls,  divine  service  is  performed  once  a  year  to 
a  few  assembled  hearers,  that  the  parish  may  be 
kept  up. 

As  I  stood  to  admire  the  old  chapel,  a  hoary, 
meek-looking  countryman  came  up,  in  his  round 
frock  and  low  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  pointed  out 
to  me  the  Clapham  woods,  the  vale  of  Findon,  and 
Highdown  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Miller's  tomb. 
My  companion  told  me  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  knew  the  miller  well,  "  a  good  man,  though  a 
strange  one." 

In  his  leisure  hours,  the  miller  amused  himself 
in  making  machinery,  two  pieces  of  which  used, 
in  his  lifetime,  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  his  house, 
and  afforded  amusement  to  the  passer-by.  The 
one  represented  a  mill  and  a  miller,  so  constructed 
that  every  time  the  shafts  were  moved  by  the 
wind,  a  sack  opened,  and  a  shovel  was  seen  in 
the  act  of  raising  the  flour  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  it.  The  other  represented  a  custom-house 
officer,  with  an  upraised  sword,  pursuing  a  smug- 
gler;  and  an  old  woman,  at  the  heels  of  the  offi- 
cer, violently  banging  him  with  a  broom.  At  that 
period,  this  part  of  the  British  coast  was  much 
frequented  by  smugglers  ;  and  some  have  sugges- 
ted, from  the  above  circumstance,  that  even  the 
miller  himself  had  a  secret  predilection  for  these 
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clandestine  gentry.  In  many  respects,  the  miller 
was  a  singular  character.  He  had  his  coffin  and 
vault  made  ;  and  when  he  died,  his  tomb  had  been 
erected  twenty-seven  years.  For  the  last  four  or 
five  years  of  his  life  he  was  blind,  and  a  young 
girl  used  to  come  from  Tarring,  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, every  sabbath  day,  to  read  him  a  sermon. 
His  funeral  drew  thousands  together  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Over  the  shed  behind  the  tomb,  where  there  is 
a  seat  for  visitors,  and  whence  is  a  most  delight- 
ful view  of  the  ocean,  from  Portsmouth  to  Beachey- 
head,  including  the  miller's  house  on  the  left,  with 
a  choice  portion  of  Sussex  in  front,  are  placed 
some  lines,  not  very  poetical,  calling  on  the  stran- 
ger, while  enjoying  the  enchanting  scene  before 
him,  to  think  of  the  better  scenes  which  are  above. 
The  erection  of  this  tomb  on  this  unconsecrated 
spot,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  previous  to  the 
decease  of  its  occupant,  is  a  singularity  hardly 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  eccentric  biography. 

I  am  now  walking  on  the  pebbled  shore,  listen- 
ing with  delight  to  the  dash  of  the  waves,  exam- 
ining the  pebbles  and  seaweed.  Stop!  here  is  a 
curious  muscle,  with  a  profusion  of  seaweed  grow- 
ing from  the  shell.  A  little  time  has  elapsed  ;  the 
poor  fish  for  a  season  held  the  sides  of  its  shell 
most  tenaciously  together;  but  the  heat  of  my 
hand  has  enfeebled  its  powers,  and  deprived  it  of 
existence.  Yes,  it  is  even  so ;  I  can  now  open 
the  shell  without  the  slightest  resistance. 

It  is  one  of  those  shadowy,  sunshiny  days, 
when,  at  one  moment,  everything  appears  to  be 
shrouded  in  gloom,  and  the  next  all  is  brilliancy 
and  brightness.     Just  at  this  instant,  each  varied 
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color  of  the  rainbow  is  reflected  on  the  ocean ; 
and  here  and  there  is  a  large  patch  of  light  green, 
which  looks  like  an  oasis  on  the  desert  waste  of 
waters.  The  swell  is  rather  high  near  the  shore, 
and  the  small  vessels  keep  at  a  distance,  or,  as 
the  sailor  says,  "  they  give  the  land  a  wide  berth." 

w  In  every  object  here  I  see 
Something,  0  Lord,  that  leads  to  thee  : 
Firm  as  the  rocks  thy  promise  stands, 
Thy  mercies  countless  as  the  sands, 
Thy  love  a  sea  immensely  wide, 
Thy  grace  an  ever-flowing  tide. 

u  In  every  object  here  I  see 
Something,  my  heart,  that  points  at  thee : 
Hard  as  the  rocks  that  bound  the  strand, 
Unfruitful  as  the  barren  sand, 
Deep  and  deceitful  as  the  ocean, 
And,  like  the  tides,  in  constant  motion." 

How  much  more  calculated  to  raise  the  heart 
and  soul  to  nature's  God  are  the  beauties  of  nature, 
than  all  the  wonders  that  art  ever  produced ! 
Amid  scenes  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  the  mind 
loses  its  high-toned  feeling,  its  elevated  aspira- 
tions, and  all  its  relish  for  sober  pursuits  ;  and  the 
eye  restlessly  wanders  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  the  heart  knows  no  repose.  A  mental  intoxi- 
cation is  produced,  while  a  continued  round  of 
excitement  becomes  almost  necessary  to  every 
day's  existence.  When  the  heavenly  hand  is 
seen  and  acknowledged  in  all,  and  a  grateful  spirit 
is  vouchsafed,  the  heart  yearns  amid  the  beauties 
of  nature  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  is 
ready  to  exclaim — 

11  Then  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind, 
Perversely  by  folly  beguiled ; 
For  where,  in  the  crowds  I  have  left  shall  I  find 
The  spirit  and  heart  of  a  child  ? 
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11  Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free  ; 
A  little  one  whom  they  despise, 
Though  lost  to  the  world,  yet  in  union  with  Thee, 
,  Shall  be  holy,  and  happy,  and  wise." 

The  scene  is  truly  lovely,  and  the  air  soft  and 
mild  as  on  a  summer's  evening.  Yonder  grazes  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  the- large,  green  field,  and  there 
sits  the  shepherd  on  the  railing,  in  his  round 
frock,  with  his  crook  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog  be- 
side him,  the  fine  turfy  pasturage  stretching  far 
and  wide. 

While  rambling  amid  these  rural  scenes,  the 
sweet  lines  of  Cowper  appear  to  possess  a  double 
charm : — 

"  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee, 
From  strife  and  tumult  far  ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  successful  war. 

"  The  calm  retreat  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree  ; 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  thee. 

"  There,  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  soul, 
And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 
She  communes  with  her  God ! 

11  There,  like  the  nightingale,  she  pours 
Her  solitary  lays  ; 
Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song, 
Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. 

u  Author  and  Guardian  of  my  life, 
Sweet  source  of  light  Divine, 
And,  all  harmonious  names  in  one, 
My  Savior,  thou  art  mine  ! 

"  What  thanks  \  owe  Thee,  and  what  love, 
A  bouadless,  endless  store, 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above 
When  time  shall  be  no  more." 
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Now  and  then  I  love  to  go  back  to  periods  that  are 
past ;  to  live  over  again  those  seasons  of  interest 
and  gratification  which  have  flung  a  sunbeam  in 
my  path  in  days  gone  by.  The  more  we  remem- 
ber what  we  have  enjoyed,  the  louder  is  the  call 
upon  our  thankfulness.  Oh  that  my  heart  were 
filled  with  praise,  and  my  mouth  with  thanksgiv- 
ing ! 

There  is  another  enjoyment,  too,  that  I  love  to 
indulge  ;  and  that  is,  the  recreation  of  sketching 
a  character  with  my  pen.  Scores  of  such  sketches 
I  have  by  me,  that  no  eyes  but  my  own  have  ever 
seen.  They  will  be  found,  perhaps,  among  a 
mass  of  unconnected  manuscripts,  when  the  mor- 
tal part  of  Old  Humphrey  is  laid  in  the  dust.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me  through 
life,  had  I  devoted  half  as  much  time  to  the  cor- 
rection of  my  own  character,  as  I  have  spent  in 
observation  of  the  characters  of  others  ;  but  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
frequent  exhibition  on  my  part  of  those  infirmities 
that  I  so  quickly  detect  in  my  neighbors. 

Think  not,  however,  that  1  delight  to  banquet 
on  the  failings  of  my  friends  :  this  would  be  but 
an  unlovely  and  unchristian  employment.  It  is 
the  oddity,  the  peculiarity,  rather  than  the  infirm- 
ity of  human  nature  that  I  love  to  portray.  A 
strong  dash  of  shadow  may,  at  times,  mingle  with 
my  sketches  ;  but  if  this  be  in  the  original,  no 
marvel  that  it  should  appear  in  the  copy.  I  will 
give  you  one  of  my  sketches  now. 
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I  am  about  to  describe  a  picture  from  the  life. 
When  we  see  a  miser  clutching  his  money  bags, 
and  looking  around  him  suspiciously,  we  are  cer- 
tain of  his  selfishness ;  when  a  dealer  in  any  ar- 
ticle unduly  praises  what  he  would  sell,  we  sus- 
pect him  of  the  same  evil  ;  but,  oftentimes,  good 
and  bad  qualities  are  so  blended,  that  to  separate 
them  is  no  easy  task. 

Many  a  wintry  wind  has  blown  over  the  Black 
Mountains,  and  many  a  fall  of  snow  has  fringed 
their  rugged  eminences  since  I  visited  Llantony 
abbey.  It  may  be  that  the  abbey  of  Llantony  is 
known  to  you  ;  but,  if  not,  it  may  be  a  treat  to 
you,  on  some  future  day,  to  visit  its  time-worn 
and  desolated  walls. 

In  my  time,  I  have  been  a  capital  pedestrian ; 
twenty  miles  have  I  tramped  before  breakfast,  and 
once  T  walked  with  a  friend  forty-seven  miles  on 
the  last  day  of  a  lengthy  excursion.  Thus  it  is  that 
old  men  prate  about  their  past  achievements !  In 
some  cases,  even  when  leaning  on  a  staff  for  sup- 
port, and  walking  "  softly,"  the  breeze  blowing 
about  their  thin  gray  locks,  they  dwell  on  the 
youth,  the  strength,  and  activity  of  their  by-gone 
days.     Bear  with  them  ! 

It  was  at  Christmas  time  that  I  set  out  on  foot, 
with  two  friends,  for  Llantony  abbey.  We  had 
twenty-one  miles  of  unknown  ground  to  tramp 
over,  at  least  unknown  to  me,  and  my  fiiends  had 
but  a  very  general  knowledge  of  it ;  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  which  had  taken  place  added  greatly  to 
the  fatigue  of  our  journey ;  but  we  entered  on  our 
enterprise  with  light  hearts  and  cheerful  spirits. 
True  it  is,  that  our  feet  were  sadly  clogged  with 
snow,  so  that  we  lifted  up  our  heels  like  laboring 
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men  walking  across  a  fresh -ploughed  field;  and 
then,  again,  the  descending  flakes,  driven  in  myr- 
iads full  in  our  faces,  somewhat  impeded  our 
progress ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  knee-deep  snow- 
drifts we  had  to  encounter  in  our  occasional  wan- 
derings from  the  proper  path ;  hut  these  things 
are  trifles  when  buoyant  hearts  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  On  we  went,  finding  amuse- 
ment in  our  toil,  and  laughing  at  each  other's  mis- 
haps and  difficulties. 

My  friends  were  well  educated.  The  elder  of 
the  two  had  a  sobriety  mingled  with  his  cheerful- 
ness that  made  him  very  companionable  ;  and  the 
younger  added  to  his  general  buoyancy  of  heart, 
that  ready  wit,  which,  when  under  the  influence 
of  judgment  and  good  nature,  is  always  agreea- 
ble. An  interesting  enterprise  is  not  the  less 
pleasant  when  shared  by  agreeable  companions. 
My  Llantony  trip  is  vividly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  was 
blotted  from  the  memory  of  my  accompanying 
friends. 

As  we  trudged  onward,  little  incidents  occurred 
that  gave  an  interest  and  variety  to  our  journey. 
A  friendly  discussion,  an  anecdote,  or  an  apt  quo- 
tation from  some  favorite  author ;  an  allusion  to 
the  past,  or  a  speculation  relating  to  the  future, 
by  turns,  called  forth  our  conversational  powers. 
How  much  of  interest  and  pleasure  is  at  times 
crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  a  single  hour ! 

In  a  state  of  society,  our  every  day  duties  and 
occupations  often  mould  us  into  positions  foreign 
to  our  natures  and  inclinations,  so  that  we  appear 
other  than  we  really  are.  In  a  friendly  ramble, 
we  are  ourselves  ;    restrictions  vanish,  and  we 
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feel  at  liberty ;  a  social  feeling  gathers  around  our 
hearts,  and  we  think,  speak,  and  act  in  our  natu- 
ral character.  There  are  in  such  seasons,  buoy- 
ant emotions,  happy  turns  of  thought,  a  disinterest- 
edness, and  a  baring  of  the  bosom,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  that  are  delightful  to  share,  and  pleasant  to 
reflect  upon. 

In  one  place,  we  came  to  the  very  edge  of  a 
precipice,  whose  perpendicular  depth  must  have 
been  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  A  tree  leaned 
over  from  the  bank,  and  up  this  tree  I  foolishly 
climbed,  to  drop,  from  amid  its  branches,  a  stone 
to  the  ground  beneath.  There  are  reckless  moods, 
wherein  peril  operates  as  a  charm  on  the  youth- 
ful mind,  alluring  the  bounding  heart  to  danger  : 
no  doubt  you  have  found  it  so,  as  well  as  myself. 

In  a  village  through  which  we  passed,  we 
were  treated  in  a  very  abrupt  and  discourteous 
way  by  a  respectable-looking  personage,  whom 
we  had  civilly  asked  to  direct  us  the  road  to 
Llantony.  Now  I  hate  churlishness  in  man  or 
woman  !  A  hog  setting  up  his  bristles,  and 
grunting  in  a  menacing  manner,  without  provoca- 
tion, is  scarcely  more  forbidding  than  a  churlish 
man.  A  little  well-directed  irony  sometimes  does 
good.  On  leaving  the  village  inn  where  we  took 
refreshment,  we  left  with  our  host  a  message  to 
the  churl :  "  Our  best  thanks  for  his  kind  con- 
duct and  polite  attention  in  directing  us,  strangers 
as  we  were,  on  the  road  to  Llantony."  As  we 
pursued  our  course,  guided  rather  by  a  sight  of 
the  distant  hills,  than  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
roads,  we  were,  every  now  and  then,  pent  up  by 
the  enclosures  of  the  different  homesteads,  or  by 
the  high  hedges  of  the  fields   we  had  entered. 
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Many  a  swollen  brook  had  we  to  cross,  and  many 
a  snow-drift  to  struggle  through. 

At  last  we  came  to  Llantony  Abbey,  a  roman- 
tic ruin,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mount- 
ains. A  spot  can  scarcely  be  conceived  more 
solitary  and  shut  out  from  the  world  ;  the  broad- 
breasted,  everlasting  hills,  surrounding  it  on  every 
side.  Save  the  gorge  at  which  we  had  entered, 
we  looked  in  vain  for  any  inlet  to  the  valley. 

We  had  been  told  that  a  bed  might  be  got  at 
the  neighboring  village  pot-house  ;  but  this  was  a 
mistake.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  the  pot-house,  there  being  no 
parsonage  house  near.  The  dormitory  where  we 
intended  to  sleep  was  thus  occupied  ;  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  we  were  fain  to  seek  a  shelter  for 
the  night,  wet  and  weary  as  we  were,  in  the  in- 
habited end  of  the  old  abbey. 

A  part  of  the  ruin  had  been  built  up  into  some 
appearance  of  a  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  and 
this  was  inhabited  by  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Hollowblast;  a  name  most  admirably  in  keeping 
with  the  dreary  situation  of  his  abode,  and  the 
bleak  mountains  that  rose  around  his  habitation. 

Up  the  stone  steps  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Hollowblast,  we  climbed  with  some  difficulty  ;  for 
they  were  slippery  and  heaped  with  snow,  and 
we  were  much  fatigued.  My  younger  companion, 
who  had  rolled  up  his  trowsers  to  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  cut  a  comical  figure,  lifting  up  his  legs,  as* 
he  did,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  hands,  being  unequal  in  any  other  way  to  win 
the  postern  gate,  or  doorway,  of  Mr.  Hollowblast's 
habitation. 

It  was  certainly  an  untimely  hour,  to  say  th* 
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least  of  it,  for  three  weary  pedestrians,  with  boots 
and  stockings  saturated  with  snow-water,  unex- 
pectedly to  apply  for  an  asylum  in  so  lonely  a 
place  ;  no  wonder  that  the  old  gentleman  received 
us,  at  first,  rather  ungraciously. 

Since  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
the  brow  of  Old  Humphrey  has  been  graven  by 
the  hand  of  time,  and  his  feet  have  travelled  far 
toward  the  grave ;  but  how  has  it  been  with  his 
heart  and  his  affections  1  Are  they  nearer  heaven 
tiian  they  were  ?  are  they  yearning  for  the  man- 
sions of  the  blest  ?  Let  me  heave  a  sigh,  and  go 
on  with  my  narrative. 

There  sat  the  redoubted  Mr.  Hollowblast  in  his 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  with  a  worsted  nightcap  on 
his  head,  a  pair  of  blue,  broad-ribbed,  worsted 
stockings,  of  ample  dimensions,  drawn  over  his 
legs  and  thighs. 

While  standing  near  the  door,  we  made  known 
to  the  old  gentleman  the  object  of  our  call.  At- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  Llantony  Abbey,  we  had 
visited  the  place,  but  found  no  house  where  shel- 
ter for  the  night  could  be  afforded  us.  We  were 
wet,  we  were  weary  ;  and  as  strangers,  we  trust- 
ed he  would  render  us  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  eyeing  us  with 
that  scrutinizing  glance  with  which  a  shrewd 
landlord  is  wont  to  regard  customers  of  a  doubt- 
ful appearance,  "  this  is  an  awkward  time  of 
night  to  come  upon  one  unexpectedly,  and  an 
awkward  time  of  the  year  too.  Had  it  been  in 
the  summer,  now,  we  could  have  managed  the 
matter;  for  then  we  keep  a  bed  or  two  always 
ready  :  but  in  winter  it  is  altogether  another  affair. 
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If  you  had  only  sent  me  word  of  your  coming, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty." 

These  observations  were  all  very  natural ;  but 
seeing  that  we  could  neither  alter  the  season  of 
the  year,  nor  the  hour  of  the  night,  they  sounded 
rather  discordantly  in  our  ears.  As  a  kind  of 
compromise,  however,  between  the  comforts  we 
stood  in  need  of,  and  the  difficulties  that  existed 
in  the  way  of  procuring  them,  we  proposed,  with 
permission,  to  sit  all  night  by  the  fire. 

For  a  few  moments  we  appeared  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  balances  by  our  prudential  host,  and  it 
seemed  equally  uncertain  whether  we  should  be 
considered  of  full  tale  and  weight,  or  whether  we 
should  kick  the  beam.  A  feather  would  have 
turned  the  scale.  Happily,  the  decision  was  in 
our  favor. 

"  Well,  walk  in,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hollow- 
blast,  "  and  draw  up  to  the  fire.  We  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you  ;  I  know  what  it  is  to 
come  in  wet  and  tired  after  a  journey.  Mary, 
put  some  wood  on  the  fire  ;  these  gentlemen  must 
be  sadly  starved,  and  a  good  fire  is  a  comfortable 
thing  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Be  handy,  girl  ; 
bring  some  wood  as  soon  as  you  can.  Let  me 
see  !  If  we  have  got  nothing  else,  we  can  make 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  good  cup  too.  Our  bread  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  there  is  no  better 
butter  anywhere.  A  pot  of  good  tea,  and  a  plate 
of  good  toast  and  butter,  will  be  just  the  thing. 
Nothing  so  refreshing  as  tea  after  a  journey.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  ;  I  know  what  it  is 
to  come  in  wet  and  tired  after  a  journey,  and  can 
feel  for  the  gentlemen.  Let  them  have  a  cup  of 
tea  as  good  as  you  can  make  it  for  them." 
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Before  our  sympathizing  host  had  half  finished 
these  open-hearted  observations,  my  younger 
companion,  putting  it  down  as  a  settled  thing  that 
in  his  weary  state  no  possible  contingency  could 
compel  him  to  move  more  than  a  stone's  cast  or 
two  from  the  place  where  he  then  was,  had  be- 
gun to  pull  off  his  wet  boots  and  stockings.  This 
was  an  undertaking  of  some  little  difficulty,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  old  Mr.  Hollow- 
blast,  whose  kindly  feelings  in  our  behalf  again 
overflowed  from  his  lips. 

"  Hark  ye  !  Mary,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  her  bring  in  the  wood  he  had  ordered  her  to 
fetch,  "  these  gentlemen  are  wet  in  the  feet,  for 
they  have  walked  a  long  way  in  the  snow  ;  see  if 
you  can  find  some  of  my  warm  woollen  stockings  ; 
or  worsted  will  do.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  sit  in  wet 
clothes,  and  especially  with  wet  feet ;  and  bring 
a  pair  or  two  of  my  old  shoes  and  slippers  with 
you.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  come  in  wet  and  tired  after  a  journey. 
Be  handy,  girl !  let  us  make  the  gentlemen  as 
comfortable  as  we  can  ;  for  I  can  feel  for  them." 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  "  every  man 
has  his  weak  point ;"  but  if  the  word  point  were 
put  in  the  plural,  the  remark  would  be  quite  as 
correct.  Now  one  of  the  weak  points  of  old  Mr. 
Hollowblast  was  a  disposition  to  talk  about  Lord 
Anglesea,  whom,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  We  were  patient  listeners,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  good  will  of  our  garrulous  host. 

The  tea  was  excellent,  the  toast  capital,  and 
we  did  justice  to  them  both  ;  for  of  all  recreations, 
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to  those  who  are  half-famished,  eating  and  dn 
ing  is  the  most  agreeable. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Hollow  blast,  soon  afte 
'the  tea  made  its  appearance,  "  haven't  we  a  bit  oi 
the  goose  left  X  We  had  a  goose  for  dinner,  and 
a  good  one  too  ;  and  if  there  is  any  of  it  left, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  have  it,  and  welcome.  Ma- 
ry, see  what  you  can  find  :  may  be  the  gentlemen 
would  like  to  pick  a  little  of  the  goose,  if  you  can 
find  any.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  weary  and 
hungry  :  bring  what  there  is  of  it,  Mary ;  much 
©r  little,  they  shall  have  it,  and  welcome." 

Mary,  after  a  little  rummaging  in  the  larder, 
produced  a  couple  of  drumsticks  of  the  dinner 
goose,  and  sundry  other  fragments,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  pleasure  of  our  repast.  Nor 
did  the  old  gentleman  forget,  while  we  were  bur- 
nishing the  bones,  again  and  again  to  refresh  our 
memory  with  the  often  repeated  information,  that 
he  "  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,"  that  he  knew 
what  it  was  "  to  be  tired  and  hungry,"  and  that  he 
could  "  feel  for  us." 

In  sketching  this  portrait  from  the  life,  I  am 
dealing  as  gently  as  1  can  with  the  original. 
Human  sympathy  is  a  costly  thing.  Oh  that  it 
were  always  disinterested !  Oh  that  we  were 
more  interested  in  each  other's  eternal  as  well  as 
temporal  welfare  ! 

By  the  time  we  had  taken  our  tea,  Mr.  Hollow- 
blast  appeared  to  take  a  still  stronger  interest  in 
our  welfare.  "  Mary,"  said  he,  "  haven't  we  a 
little  brandy,  and  an  odd  bottle  of  sherry  in  the 
house  ?  I  have  some  remembrance  of  such  a 
thing  ;  and  if  we  have,  let  the  gentlemen  have  it : 
where  is  the  use  of  hoarding  up  comforts  when 
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people  stand  in  need  of  them  1  See  if  you  can 
find  the  sherry ;  for  I  am  almost  certain  there  is 
an  odd  bottle  left.  The  gentlemen  shall  have  it, 
and  welcome."  Many  other  indulgences  were 
offered  us  by  the  old  gentleman,  invariably  en- 
hanced in  value  by  a  seeming  indifference  to  his 
own  interest,  and  a  professed  concern  for  ours  ; 
but  we  prudently  declined  any  other  than  common 
comforts,  being  very  well  satisfied  with  our  ac- 
commodation. At  last,  that  most  important  inqui- 
ry, how  we  were  to  pass  the  night,  became  of  ne- 
cessity, subject  of  discussion. 

It  is  wondrous  what  a  change  is  produced  in 
the  mind,  what  a  spirit  of  companionship  is  called 
forth  by  an  hour's  social  converse  !  When  we 
first  entered  the  abode  of  Mr.  Hollowblast,  he 
appeared  as  if  he  would  begrudge  us  a  chair  to 
sit  upon  ;  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  we 
made  our  appearance  in  a  questionable  shape,  and 
at  a  questionable  hour  ;  but,  afterward,  he  seemed 
to  be  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities  of  pressing 
upon  us  comforts  and  luxuries  in  abundance. 
Even  the  difficulty  of  providing  us  a  place  of  re- 
pose for  the  night,  was  overcome  by  his  sympa- 
thy and  commiseration. 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  we  must  manage  it  some- 
how, that  these  gentlemen  may  not  have  to  sit  up 
all  night ;  it  grieves  me  to  think  of  it.  They  are 
not  accustomed  to  sit  up  ;  and  besides,  they  are 
weary,  and  stand  in  need  of  a  good  night's  rest. 
Go  and  ask  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Williams,  to  step 
up  here  ;  tell  her  I  want  to  see  her  particularly." 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Williams  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  then  our  considerate  host  made  a 
most  pathetic  appeal  on  our  behalf.     "  Neighbor 
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Williams,"  said  he,*"  these  gentlemen  have  walked 
a  long  way,  and  come  unexpectedly  to  see  the 
abbey.  It  is  a  sad  awkward  time  of  the  year, 
and  late  at  night,  too  ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  can 
to  make  them  comfortable,  for  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  life  myself,  and  can  feel  for  them.  Now 
neighbor  Williams,  we  are  at  sad  fault,  for  a  bed  : 
you  have  got  one,  I  know,  that  is  at  liberty  ;  and 
if  you  will  spare  it  for  these  gentlemen,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favor  done  to  myself;  it  will  be  but 
for  one  night,  and  I  shall  be  very,  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  We  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for 
one  another ;  and  1  hope  you  will  not  refuse  me 
the  bed  for  these  gentlemen,  for  I  am  sorry  for 
them  from  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Williams  acted  her  part  admirably,  and 
after  some  natural  remarks  about  the  "  very  late 
hour,"  "  room  to  make  tidy,"  "  bed  to  air,"  "  clean 
sheets,"  and  a  few  other  minor  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  which  a  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hollowblast  would  involve,  gave  in  her  ac- 
quiescence in  the  proposal  made  to  her,  and  retired 
to  prepare  a  dormitory  for  our  accommodation. 

The  next  requirement  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Hol- 
lowblast was  that  Mary,  the  servant,  should  give 
up  her  bed  ;  an  arrangement  to  which  no  objec- 
tion was  made  on  her  part ;  so  that,  every  imped- 
iment being  removed,  my  companions  stretched 
their  weary  limbs  in  the  spare  bed  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  I  passed  the  night  on  the  curtainless 
couch  where  Mary,  the  domestic,  was  wont  to 
repose. 

The  morning  came,  and  we  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  Mr.  Hollowblast.  The  moans 
of  the  aged  gentleman  during  the   night,  told  me 
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that  he  was  laboring  under  some  bodily  affliction ; 
but  he  made  no  complaint  to  us.  The  winds 
were  abroad,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  we  had  arranged,  after  an  inspection 
of  the  old  abbey,  to  ascend  the  Black  Mountains  ; 
a  substantial  breakfast  was,  therefore,  a  very  ne- 
cessary preliminary  to  our  undertaking. 

And  now  came  the  winding  up  of  our  account 
with  our  sympathizing  host,  in  which  he  manifest- 
ed a  regard  for  his  own  interest — though  perhaps 
not  in  an  unusual  degree — which  flung  a  slight 
shade  upon  his  hospitality.  He  said  that  he  made 
no  charge  ;  he  could  make  none  ;  we  were  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  well  knew  that  we  should  act  like 
gentlemen.  It  was  to,  be  sure,  an  awkward  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  a  late  hour  at  night,  at  which 
we  had  come  upon  him  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  we  should  consider  that  it  had  put  him  about 
a  good  deal ;  but  he  would  leave  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  ourselves.  He  hoped  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  make  us  comfortable  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  house  which  he  had  not  offered  to  us, 
for  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  at  a  distance  from  home, 
and  to  come  in  wet  and  tired  after  a  journey. 

With  these,  and  other  observations,  and  not  for- 
getting to  remind  us  that  he  should  have  rather 
liberally  to  recompense  his  neighbor  Mrs.  Wiliams, 
he  left  the  remuneration  to  ourselves  ;  and  thus 
secured,  perhaps,  about  double  the  amount  we 
should  have  paid  at  a  regular  inn. 

When  a  new  principle  is  implanted  in  man,  he 
can  practise  self-denial  and  disinterestedness  ;  till 
then,  self  is  but  too  apparent  in  all  his  deeds.  The 
Christian  character  is  a  lovely  one,  and  rendered 
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still  more  so  by  the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  a 
worldly  mind.  It  would  be  enough  to  make  us 
yearn"  for  heaven,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  than, 
to  be  stripped  of  our  selfishness.  Not  willingly 
would  I,  by  severity,  do  injustice  to  our  aged  host. 
I  remember  his  attentions  with  pleasure,  nor  do  I 
think  that  he  was  more  selfish  than  mankind  in 
general. 

When  we  parted  with  old  Mr.  Hollowblast,  he 
rose  from  his  arm-chair  to  shake  us  all  by  the 
hand.  The  same  cap  which  adorned  his  brows 
the  preceeding  night,  was  on  his  head  ;  and  his 
legs  were  defended  from  the  cold  by  the  same 
ample,  blue,  broad-ribbed  worsted  stockings  as 
we  had  before  seen.  We  left,  him  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  should  meet  no  more  till  the  last 
trumpet  should  sound,  and  that  impression  was 
correct,  for,  soon  after,  we  heard  that  he  was 
"  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

We  visited  the  old  abbey,  and  lingered  amid 
its  snow-capped,  ruined  walls.  We  climbed  the 
Black  Mountains,  and  stood  on  their  highest  emi- 
nence, admiring  the  goodly  prospect  of  the  country 
around  ;  but  neither  the  ruined  abbey  nor  the 
broad-breasted  mountains  are  so  vivid  in  my  re- 
membrance as  the  grotesque  figure  of  old  Mr. 
Hollowblast, 
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This  is  not  only  a  dull,  but  a  dark  and  drench- 
ing day  ;  for  the  rain  falls  heavily,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  abatement.  Well,  well !  it  gives  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  water-tight  roof  above  me, 
the  dry,  soft  carpet  under  my  feet,  the  substantial 
furniture  around  me,  and  the  cheerful  fire,  that 
wears  the  face  of  a  friend. 

There  are  times  when  we  look  around  for 
amusement.  The  present  moment  is  a  season  of 
this  kind  with  me,  and  I  have  spread  before  me 
the  map  of  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  rambling, 
in  my  fancy,  through  some  of  the  popular  cities 
and  public  places  that  have  made  a  noise  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  now  so  liber- 
ally spread  among  mankind,  that  everybody  knows 
everything ;  and  though  this  saying  goes  far  be- 
yond the  truth,  yet  certain  it  is  that  we  have  a 
much  more  general  acquaintance  with  places  over 
the  seas  than  we  used  to  possess.  Let  me,  then, 
draw  on  the  resources  of  my  memory,  in  giving  a 
sketch,  such  as  you  perhaps,  or  any  one  moder- 
ately educated,  who  has  seen  a  little  of  the  world, 
read  a  little  of  its  manners  and  customs,  and 
reflected  a  little  on  men  and  things,  might  do 
equally  well  with  myself,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
a  great  deal  better.  As  my  present  tour  is  to  be 
an  ideal  one  (though  my  remarks  will  be  consis- 
tent with  truth),  1  shall  be  able  to  transport  myself 
to  the  several  places  I  purpose  to  visit,  without 
the  assistance  of  coach,  steamboat,  diligence,  or 
railroad.  Come  with  me,  then,  and  we  will  set 
off  at  once  on  our  imaginary  travels. 

10* 
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"  Old  England  !  our  hearts  are  o'erflowing  with  ruth, 
Thou  homestead  of  honor,  religion,  and  truth  ! 
Thou  land  of  the  hrave  and  the  free  j  giving  birth 
To  the  fairest,  and  boldest,  and  best  of  the  earth  ! 
Oh  !  His  sweet  on  thy  worth  and  thy  virtue  to  dwell : 
For  a  season,  old  England,  we  bid  thee  farewell !" 


This  Antwerp  is  not  without  its  attractions; 
for  the  air  is  smokeless,  transparent,  and  pure : 
many  of  the  buildings  are  imposing,  and  the  place 
is  rich  in  paintings  of  value.  The  celebrated 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens,  the  prince 
of  Flemish  painters,  is  among  them.  I  have  been 
standing  over  the  dust  of  the  artist  in  the  church 
of  St.  Jaques,  gazing  on  the  altarpiece  painted  by 
him.  His  gifted  hand  has  long  since  mouldered 
beneath  the  pavement,  but  his  reputation  as  a 
painter  is  yet  in  its  prime. 

The  scene  here  is  far  from  being  an  English 
one  ;  but  so  much  the  better,  the  greater  is  the 
variety.  Never  mind  the  clatter  of  wooden  shoes 
on  the  pavement,  nor  the  short  gowns  and  Dutch- 
fashioned  full  petticoats  of  the  women  who  are 
passing  there  :  content  may  be  read  in  the  faces 
of  the  Flemings,  and  that  is  a  jewel  worth  wear- 
ing. The  cathedral,  whose  highly-wrought  tower, 
yonder,  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief  from  the 
clear  sky,  is  a  glorious  object  for  the  eye  to  gaze 
on.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
too  costly  a  thing  to  be  common — too  good  to  be 
exposed  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  "  kept  in  a  case." 
You  are  looking  at  the  citadel :  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  battered  about  the  ears  of  General  Chasse, 
by  Marshal  Girard. 

When  neighboring  nations,  or  neighboring  indi- 
viduals, look  vith  an   evil   eye  on  one  another, 
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there  is  but  little  peace.  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  once  at  war,  and  for  years  after  they  regard- 
ed each  other  with  envy  and  hatred  ;  hardly  yet 
has  the  bitter  feeling  altogether  subsided.  They 
have  been  kept  in  awe  by  the  fear  of  England 
and  France,  or  they  would,  years  ago,  again  have 
rushed  to  the  death  grapple,  like  two  tigers. 

And  now  I  am  at  Brussels,  famed  for  laces, 
carpets,  and  silks.  Trees,  parks,  and  palaces  ; 
squares,  promenades,  and  fountains,  are  around 
me.  Yonder  are  the  palaces  of  king  Leopold  and 
the  prince  of  Orange.  I  have  visited  the  cathe- 
dral, marvelling  at  the  richly-carved  pulpit,  the 
masterpiece  of  Van  Bruggen  ;  and  I  have  seen 
the  market  square  and  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  walked 
through  the  lace  manufactory  of  Monsieur  Ducep- 
etiaux.  Here  the  old  and  young,  like  human  spi- 
ders, weave  their  beautiful  webs.  Infants,  for 
such  may  children  of  four  years  old  be  called,  ply 
their  labors  ;  and  women  of  fourscore  work  for  a 
franc — 

11  From  goodly  morn  to  dusky-footed  eve." 

Royalty !  royalty !  thou  hast  thy  cares,  and  too 
often  has  thy  crown  a  thorny  lining ;  yet  still  be 
mindful,  while  lolling  in  thy  gorgeous  chariot  of 
crimson,  embroidery,  and  gold,  blazoned  with  dia- 
dems, and  glittering  with  gaudy  hues,  be  mindful 
of  the  franc-a-day  labors  of  thy  poorer  subjects ! 
Away  for  Waterloo  ! 

What  crowds  of  happy-faced  beings  in  holyday 
attire!  What  a  forest  of  green  boughs,  and  pro- 
fusion of  fluttering  libands,  have  I  passed  through; 
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for  it  is  a  fete  day,  and  Brussels  has  poured  out 
her  population  into  the  streets  and  suburbs.  The 
very  villages  teem  with  life  ;  reiterating  the  truth, 
that  potatoes  and  milk,  with  fresh  air,  will  put 
more  health  in  the  cheek  than  turtle  and  the 
crowded  city. 

I  have  stolen  a  glance  at  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and  the  village  of  Waterloo,  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
the  great  mound,  two  hundred  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed by  the  Belgic  lion,  where  lie,  in  quietude, 
hearts  that  raged,  and  limbs  that  struggled,  in  the 
death-grapple  of  Waterloo  !  Hougoumont,  too, 
that  slaughter-house  of  war,  has  been  visited  ; 
and  Martin,  my  peasant-guide,  has  told  me,  as  no 
doubt  he  tells  everybody,  that  when  the  chapel 
was  on  fire,  the  flames  stopped  when  they  came  to 
the  wooden  crucifix.  Alas  !  how  prevalent  is  the 
power  of  superstition  !  La  Belle  Alliance  is  yon- 
der. There  stands  La  Haye  Sainte.  These 
were  the  fields  of  war ;  and  the  heart  sickens  at 
the  information,  that  the  richest  harvests  are  now 
gathered  where  the  slaughtered  host  were  buried. 
Victory  and  conquest  may  wave  their  proudest 
banners,  but — 

u  The  record  of  mercy  is  dearer,  by  fa/, 
To  the  friends  of  mankind  than  the  trophies  of  war ; 
And  one  deed  of  compassion  more  grateful  to  view, 
Than  the  crimson-stained  glory  of  wild  Waterloo  !" 

###### 

There  is  much  of  the  picturesque  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Liege.  Many  of  the  villages,  also,  are 
pretty  ;  but  the  importunate  begging  of  the  old, 
and  the  pipe-smoking  of  the  young  people,  might 
advantageously  be  dispensed  with.  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle  is  worth  tarrying  at ;  it  is  the  burial-place  of 
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Charlemagne.  You  may,  perhaps,  remember  to 
have  read,  that,  when  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
was  opened  by  Otho,  Charlemagne  was  found  sit- 
ting on  a  kingly  throne  ;  his  skeleton  frame  hab- 
ited in  robes  of  royalty,  and  his  fleshless  brow 
bearing  a  glittering  diadem  ;  at  his  side  was  his 
good  sword  "  Joyeuse,"  at  his  girdle  his  prilgrim's 

pouch,  and  on  his  knees  the  holy  gospels. 

#  #  #  *  #  # 

A  French  author  has  said,  that  before  printing 
was  discovered,  architecture  was  the  great  book 
wherein  man  wrote  his  thoughts  in  a  marble  let- 
ters and  granite  pages."  This  is  a  bold  concep- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  an  undeniable  truth.  When 
gazing  on  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  something  of 
this  kind  is  felt.  In  the  immense  buttresses,  the 
profusion  of  arches,  cornices,  columns,  capitals, 
pediments,  and  the  forest  of  points  and  pinnacles 
presented  to  the  eye,  the  intention  of  the  archi- 
tect may  not  be  altogether  intelligible,  yet  still 
they  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  power- 
ful kind.  He  who  gazes  on  the  huge  hieroglyphic- 
inscribed  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  sure  be  awe- 
struck by  them,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
decipher  their  inscriptions. 

The  university  of  Bonn,  the  castle  of  Godes- 
berg,  the  ruins  of  Drachenfels,  and  the  romantic 
beauty  of  the  Rhine,  have  all  their  attractions  ; 
but  those  of  the  river  are  pre-eminent. 

"  A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams  and  dells, 
Fruits,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  ehiefless  castles,  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray,  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells." 

I  might  enlarge  on  Coblentz,  the  capital  of  the 
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Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  ;  on  the  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  (honor's  broadstone),  on  Wies- 
baden, with  its  boiling  spring  ;  on  Braubach,  with 
its  frowning  old  castle  of  Marksburg ;  on  St. 
Goar,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  enchanting 
scenery  of  the  Rhine;  on  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
one  of  the  first  places  for  trade  in  Europe  ;  and 
on  Kronthal,  with  its  gas  baths,  and  castles  of 
Kronberg,  Konigstein,  and  Falkenstein  ;  but,  no ! 
here  I  am  in  Switzerland.  Freyberg,  OfTenberg, 
Brucksal,  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Baden-Baden,  the  first  of  all  German  watering- 
places,  have  been  passed  through,  and  I  am  now, 
as  I  said  before,  among  the  Swiss.  Basle  is  the 
birthplace  of  Hans  Holbein,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Erasmus,  and  many  of  the  reformers  ;  but  I 
am  not  at  Basle.  Near  this  city,  in  the  year 
144-4,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  French  and  Swiss,  when  the  latter,  fired  with 
the  love  of  country,  killed  tenfold  their  numbers  ; 
but  I  am  not  on  the  battle-plain.  I  am  standing 
on  a  hill,  near  Bienne,  with  my  hands  uplifted, 
and  my  eyes  intensely  fixed  on  the  distant  mount- 
ains, crying  out,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  The 
Alps  !  <the  Alps  !  the  Alps  !" 

These  giant  warriors  have  battled  with  the  hur- 
ricane from  generation  to  generation.  Man,  pig- 
my man,  has  passed  in  succession  from  the  earth 
as  a  vapor,  and  the  perishable  records  of  his  ex- 
istence have  moulded  away ;  but  yonder  are  the 
Alps  still ! 

There  they  are,  piercing,  with  their  elevated 
points,  the  very  heavens  !  dark  are  their  shadows, 
but  their  illumined  sides  are  light  and  bright  as 
the  glittering  garments  of  the  angelic  host.    Snow 
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and  sunbeams  are  mingled.  At  once  they  are 
palaces  of  the  earth  and  castles  of  the  skies ;  the 
glowing  and  glorious  creation  of  an  Almighty- 
hand  !  I  can  not  think  of  thee,  Switzerland,  and  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without 
bursting  into  poesy  : — 

u  Thine,  thine  are  the  sharp-pointed  cliffs  that  arise, 
Like  a  fairy  creation  of  spires  to  the  skies  ; 
The  mountain  that  frowns  with  alluring  alarms, 
And  the  lake  that  entrances  the  world  with  its  charms." 

Berne  and  Geneva  are  behind  me ;  I  have 
gazed  on  "  arrowy  Rhone,"  ascended  Mont  Blanc, 
and  crossed  Savoy.  Did  you  ever,  led  byJistless- 
ness  or  curiosity,  glide  stealthily  into  the  interior 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  when  the  night  was 
contending  with  the  morn  ?  the  altar  tapers  with 
the  opening  day  ?  Did  you  ever  mark  beauty  in 
her  morning  robe,  age  with  his  palsied  limbs,  and 
poverty  habited  in  rags,  kneeling  by  turns  to  a 
wooden  crucifix,  crossing  themselves,  supplicating 
painted  saints,  and  praying  to  k<  a  god  that  can  not 
save  ?"  Such  a  sight  as  this,  which,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  is  an  every-day  picture,  goes, 
or  ought  to  go,  to  the  very  soul ;  it  ought  to  arouse 
us  to  prayer,  that  the  thick  darkness  of  the  mind 
may  be  scattered,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
universally  diffused,  accompanied  by  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  Spirit.  Millions  are  hourly  forget- 
ting, or  rather  living  without  the  knowledge,  that 
Jesus  Christ  only  can  forgive  sins ! 

I  have  zig-zagged  up  the  Alps  :  the  broad  Na- 
poleon road  has  been  my  pathway.  Charlemagne 
led  his  army  across  Mont  Cenis ;  and  Hannibal,  I 
think,  conducted  his  legions  another  road :  but  I 
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must  not  wander  into  history,  being  far  enough 
from  home  as  it  is.  Leaving  behind  me  voitures 
and  voituriers,  mules  and  muleteers,  houses  of  ref- 
uge, and  way-side  crucifixes,  glittering  glaciers, 
and  threatening  avalanches,  here  am  I  in  Italy. 
Ay  !  in  Italy,  rambling  wherever  fancy  pleases  to 
set  her  foot ! 

u  0  Italy  !  blooming  in  pride  of  thy  place, 
The  lily  and  rose  in  the  garden  oi  grace  ; 
To  what  visions  of  glory  thy  temples  give  birth, 
Thou  fairest  and  loveliest  land  of  the  earth  ! 
But  say,  can  it  be  that  thy  greatness  is  flown  ? 
Art  thou  not  what  thou  wert  in  the  days  that  are  gone, 
When  valor  and  virtue  adorned  thee,  and  shed 
A  halo  of  light  round  thy  living  and  dead  ? 
Wfcen  honor  and  beauty  beamed  bright  on  thy  brow, 
And  thy  heart— but  there's. no  time  to  moralize  now  j 
Alas  !  fallen  fair  !  while  the  hour  passes  by, 
We  must  sum  up  the  present  and  past  with  a  sigh." 

I  can  not  stop  at  Susa,  except  to  steal  a  glance 
at  the  broken  vine-clad  bills,  the  steep  acclivities, 
and  the  churches  and  monasteries  that  surround 
it ;  nor  at  Turin,  longer  than  to  hurry  from  my  inn, 
to  gaze  on  Guido,  Murillo,  and  Carlo  Dolci  paint- 
ings, throngs  of  musicians,  soldiers,  jugglers,  and 
mendicant  friars,  and  to  ponder  a  moment  on  the 
new  single-arched  bridge  over  the  Doria.  One 
word  about  this  bridge. 

Know,  then,  if  you  do  not  know  already,  that 
this  erection  was  a  difficult  enterprise.  Every 
one  said  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  built :  and 
when  it  was  built,  everybody  said  that  it  would 
fall  the  moment  the  scaffolding  was  withdrawn. 
Placing  himself  beneath  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
-  the  confident  architect  ordered  the  scaffolding  to 
be  taken  away.  The  bridge  is  yet  standing,  and, 
of  its  kind,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.    Poor 
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Winstanley,  in   his    Eddystone   lighthouse,  was 

equally   confident ;  but,  unhappily,  not  so  correct 

in  his  judgment,  as  the  architect  of  the  new  bridge 

at  Turin. 

###### 

I  might  perambulate  the  labyrinthian  streets  of 
Milan  for  a  week,  and  find  enough  to  occupy  my 
attention  ;  the  palaces,  churches,  convents,  laza- 
rettos, and  religious  fraternities  of  the  place  are 
numerous.  Priests  and  veiled  women,  gendarmes, 
soldiers,  and  bourgeois,  are  seen  in  all  directions. 
When  you  visit  the  place,  go  to  that  world's  won- 
der, the  old  monastery  of  St.  Marie  delle  Grazie, 
to  gaze  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper," 
painted  on  the  wall  ;  and  forgive,  if  you  can,  the 
monkish  epicures,  who,  to  secure  a  hot  dinner,  cut 
a  door-way  through  the  painting. 

Look  at  that  glorious  building !  It  is  the  Duo- 
mo,  or  great  cathedral  of  Milan,  built  of  the  purest 
white  marble  ;  it  has  but  one  superior  in  Italy.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  splendid  pile  ;  and  its  fret-work  car- 
ving, and  statues,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  un- 
equalled. There  are  seven  infant  schools  in  the 
city,  supported  by  private  charity. 

The  lakes  of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  must  be  passed  by.  The 
mosaic  pavements,  richly  sculptured  altars,  busts, 
friezes,  and  pillars  of  the  newly  excavated  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Brescia  ;  the  piazzas,  the  old  pal- 
aces, the  high  houses,  and  heavy  stone  balconies 
of  Verona  ;  and  the  university  and  fortifications 
of  Padua,  must  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Venice  is  be- 
fore me,  with  its  ducal  palace,  bridge  of  sighs, 
and  church  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  four  horses  of 

11 
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Lysipus  over  the  principal  arched  entrance  of  the 
temple.  There  stand  those  brazen  horses,  pro- 
claiming, as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  mute  and 
motionless  as  they  are,  the  instability  of  earthly 
glory.  Passing  from  one  conquerer  to  another, 
they  have  outlived  the  power  of  their  possessors  ; 
for  the  glory  of  Corinth,  of  Rome,  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  of  Venice,  is  no  more,  and  the  empire 
of  Napoleon  has  passed  away.  These  horses 
were  once  the  symbols  of  princely  power,  they 
are  now  the  emblems  of  departed  greatness.  How 
weak  are  the  mightiest,  when  God  resisteth  them  ! 
11  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm  ;  he  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree,"'  Luke  i. 
51,  52. 

Imposing  piazzas,  and  gilded  gondolas,  splendid 
palaces,  and  beautifut  paintings,  treasures  of  art, 
and  outward  magnificence,  Venice  still  possesses  ; 
but  where,  alas  !  is  her  power  ?     Where  are  the — 

11  argosies  bound 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  fM 

Neither  vine,  olive,  nor  mulberry  grove  detains 
me.  Ferrara  is  the  birth-place  and  death-place 
of  Ariosto ;  and  Bologna  has  one  of  the  best  pic- 
ture galleries  in  the  world ;  but  I  have  hurried  on 
through  them  both,  and  through  Fillagare  also. 
Florence  is  now  before  me,  the  Tuscan  capital — 

"  The  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy :" 

celebrated,  among  other  things,  for  the  beauty  of 
its  position.     The  surrounding  scenery  is  truly 
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delightful.  Divided  by  the  river  Arno,  it  presents 
a  goodly  spectacle  of  magnificent  palaces,  church- 
es, libraries,  academies,  and  museums.  The  pic- 
ture gallery  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  that  of  the  Pitti 
palace,  are  beyond  praise.  Vine  and  olive  em- 
ulate each  other  in  decorating  the  sunny  slopes  ; 
and  the  towering  Apenines  in  the  distance  stand 
as  mighty  bulwarks,  invested  with  grandeur,  pow- 
er, and  durability. 

The  old  streets  of  this  old  city  are  too  narrow 
to  admire  ;  it  is  well  that  I  am  on  foot,  for  two 
carriages  can  not  pass.  I  have  been  to  Santa 
Croce,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Mecca  of  Ita- 
ly ;"  and  well  it  may  be  so  called,  if  sculptured 
marble  can  make  it  such.  Here  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Dante,  Galileo,  Alfieri,  Machiavel,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  But  is  there  no  place  where 
the  dead  repose,  that  ranks  in  my  estimation  high- 
er than  Santa  Croce?  My  heart  cries,  "There 
is  !  Westminster  abbey  is  worth  a  hundred  San- 
ta Croces." 

At  another  time,  led  by  fancy,  I  may  stroll 
through  '*  imperial  Rome,"  and  other  Italian  cities  ; 
but  the  thought  of  Westminster  abbey  has  brought 
me  back  again  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  my 
ramble  for  the  present  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Italy  is  a  fair  domain,  a  galaxy  of  glorious  things  ; 
but  Italy  is  not  England.  Once  more  am  I  at 
home  !  The  map  of  Europe  is  laid  aside,  and  I 
am  sitting  with  a  grateful  spirit  by  my  own  hum- 
ble, happy  hearth,  my  heart  filled  with  kindly  de- 
sires for  every  country  under  heaven,  but  more 
than  all  for  old  England. 
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AN  IMAGINARY  STROLL. 

My  last  ramble  was  an  ideal  one.  Seated  by 
the  fire  on  a  gloomy  day,  with  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope before  me,  I  wandered,  as  fancy  led, 
through  some  of  the  cities  of  far-famed  Italy, 
making  such  remarks  as  memory  and  reflection 
suggested  to  my  mind.  I  did  not  notice  imperial 
Rome  on  that  occasion,  and,  therefore,  purpose  to 
do  it  now,  in  an  imaginary  stroll ;  and  as  it  is 
equally  easy  for  an  ideal  traveller  to  enter  Italy 
at  one  part  as  at  the  other,  I  shall  place  myself 
at  once  at  Loreto,  proceed  to  a  few  places  south- 
ward, and  then  enter  the  imperial  city. 

###### 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Loreto,  famous  for  its 
splendid  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  the 
Casa  Santa  (holy  house),  in  which  it  is  pretended 
the  virgin  lived,  in  Nazareth  !  Thousands  of  pil- 
grims used  to  flock  to  the  place,  and  listen  to  the 
wonderful  narration  of  the  Santa  Casa  flying 
through  the  air  from  Palestine.  Alas  !  that  any 
should  he  so  deluded.  Even  now,  "our  lady  of 
Loreto"  stands  on  the  cathedral  altar,  splendidly 
arrayed,  to  receive  the  devotional  offerings  of  the 
many  who  prostrate  themselves  before  her.  They 
tell  me  that  her  treasury  was  once  worth  fifteen 
million  crowns  !  Such  an  amount  as  this  would, 
indeed,  have  been  worth  while  disposing  of,  that 
that  the  money  might  be  "  given  to  the  poor !" 

Loreto  is  a  bustling,  busy,  and  disagreeable 
place.  Here  he  who  is  in  want  of  rosaries,  cru- 
cifixes, and  relics  of  "  our  lady  of  Loreto,"  may 
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be  adundantly  supplied.  The  church,  the  con- 
fessionals, the  incense,  the  images,  the  proces- 
sions, the  bare-headed  monks,  the  pavement-kis- 
sing devotees,  the  gilded  baubles,  the  consecrated 
beads,  the  holy  water,  the  barefaced  impositions, 
the  mummeries,  and  the  mockeries,  are  unbeara- 
ble. Indignation  against  these  popish  friars  would 
prevail,  were  it  not  overcome  by  commiseration 
for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  deluded  victims  of  their 
shameless  rapacity.  In  the  shop  of  the  carver 
and  gilder  that  I  have  just  passed,  is  a  ghastly 
crucifix,  of  the  full  size  of  a  man ;  and  two  or 
three  figures  of  dying  saints  are  receiving  the  last 
touches  of  the  varnish  brush,  while  the  merry 
workmen  are  as  light-hearted  as  if  they  were  at 
play.  Ignorance,  thou  art  indeed  blind  !  Popish 
delusion,  "  thy  name  is  Legion  !" 

Macerata,  with  its  university,  Matelica,  Pio- 
raco,  Camerino,  and  Nocera,  I  hurry  through, 
and  am  now  at  Foligno,  a  place  at  which  I 
shall  not  willingly  tarry.  Never  have  I  yet  set 
my  foot  on  any  spot  beneath  the  skies,  where 
some  good  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and,  therefore, 
there  are  good  things  at  Foligno.  But,  if  there 
are  a  few  things  which  I  like,  there  are  a  great 
number  which  I  disapprove.  I  like  not  the  beg- 
ging of  the  stropi  and  ciechi,  "  lame  and  blind," 
for  I  can  not  relieve  them  all.  I  like  not  the  salle 
a  manger  into  which  I  have  been  shown ;  it  is 
over  the  stables,  a  too  common  case  in  Italy.  I 
like  not  my  bed-room,  with  its  deal  tripod,  water- 
less jug,  and  leaden  crucifix.  I  like  not  the  cot- 
ton-clad, paper-capped,  dirty-looking  cooks,  whom 
l  have  just  seen  busy  at  their  employment.    I  liko 

11* 
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not  the  meagre  mess  of  soup,  nor  the  greasy  mac- 
caroni,  placed  before  me  to  appease  my  hunger, 
I  like  not  the  sour,  stale  bread,  the  miserable 
wine,  the  continual  arrivals  of  noisy  voituriers,  nor 
the  stinging  moschetoes  that  are  trumpeting  around 
me.  O  England  !  Would  that  Italy,  with  all  her 
works  of  art  and  balmy  climate,  had  half  thy 
comforts ! 

Terni  is  the  birth-place  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian  ;  but  the  waterfall  is  the  great  lion  of  the 
place,  and  to  it  I  must  go.  Shall  I  hire  a  caleche  ? 
No  !  I  am  a  pedestrian  ;  on  foot  will  I  visit  the 
cascade.  The  winding  footpath,  the  feathery 
heath,  and  the  grateful  verdure,  are  delightful ; 
violets  and  columbines  abound.  The  towering 
chestnuts  under  whose  branches  I  have  passed, 
and  the  orange  grove  that  I  have  just  entered,  are 
lovely  in  the  extreme  ;  but  hark  !  I  hear  the  fall ! 
I  see  it !  Beautiful !  beautiful !  But  beautiful  is 
a  poor  word  at  best,  when  applied  to  a  scene 
where  all  is  wondrous  fair  and  strikingly  roman- 
tic. This  is,  of  its  kind,  an  incomparable  cata- 
ract !  The  voiceless  sweep  of  the  water  above 
the  falls,  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  leaping  flood, 
are  both  arresting.  So  are  the  descending  crys- 
tal mass,  the  shower  of  frosted  silver,  the  rising 
spray  or  water-steam  of  the  boiling  abyss,  and, 
more  than  all,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  ever- 
changing,  yet  ever-abiding  iris,  that  crowns  the 
brow  of  the  fairy  fall  with  a  glorious  diadem.  But 
the  cascade  of  Terni  can  not  be  described.  Away 
for  Naples. 

If  you  happen  to  know  Naples,  imagine  that 
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passing  through  goodly  orchardry  of  vine  and 
olive,  1  have  arrived  at  the  Dogana,  or  custom- 
house. You  can  not  for  a  moment  fancy  me 
alone.  Oh  no  !  Beggars,  as  clamorous  and 
wretched  in  appearance  as  hunger  and  rags  can 
make  them,  are  crowding  around  me.  Such  bun- 
dles of  rags  and  tatters  are  not  to  be  seen  else- 
where. In  vain  I  try  to  keep  them  away ;  in 
vain  the  sentinels  assist  me  with  their  naked  bay- 
onets. If,  for  an  instant,  a  little  space  appears  in 
the  crowd,  it  is  soon  closed  up  again,  and  I  am 
hemmed  in  by  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  boy 
arid  girl  of  fourteen,  the  hoary-headed  man,  and 
the  beldame  of  fourscore.  Some  make  their  ap- 
peals with  impassioned  gestures,  and  others  vocif- 
erate, Carita  per  Vamor  di  Dio,  '•  Charity  for  the 
love  of  God."  After  this,  never  can  I  complain 
of  English  beggars. 

Well !  There  is  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  full  in 
view  is  Vesuvius  ;  not  vomiting  forth  fire  and 
ashes,  but  emitting  a  light-colored  curling  smoke. 
How  different  was  the  scene  in  1794,  when  the 
burning  lava  covered  and  destsoyed  five  thousand 
acres  of  vinevards  and  rich  lands,  driving  the  in- 
habitants  of  Torre  del  Greco  from  the  town ! 
Even  this  wide-spread  ruin  was  surpassed  by  the 
eruption  which  took  place  in  the  year  79,  when 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  by  the 
stones,  lava,  and  ashes  flung  from  the  crater  of 
the  mountain. 

The  Villa  Reale  is  a  fine  promenade  garden. 
The  Studii,  or  royal  museum,  has  one  of  the  cost- 
liest collections  of  sculpture  in  the  world ;  and 
the  bay  of  Naples  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I 
will  not  say  it,  the  most  lovely  aquatic  scene  that 
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eyes  ever  gazed  on.  The  Lazzaroni  here  aston- 
ish me  by  their  number,  their  rags,  and  apparent 
wretchedness ;  and  yet  they  have  among  them 
joyful  faces,  for  rags  of  themselves  can  not  make 
man  miserable,  neither  can  robes  of  purple  and 
crimson,  though  united  with  a  glittering  diadem, 
render  him  happy.  This  abject  class  of  mankind, 
without  trade,  calling,  or  occupation,  have  the 
open  air  for  their  place  of  abode,  the  clear  sky  for 
their  covering  ;  and  thus  thousands  have  lived, 
and  are  living,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
offspring  of  want,  denizens  of  the  public  streets, 
and  dependants  on  the  outstretched  hand  of  pre- 
carious charity. 

Of  course,  I  have  lingered  my  way  through  the 
museum,  and  examined  what  Capua,  Pompeii,  and 
Herculaneum  have  contributed  to  its  goodly  stores. 
I  ought  to  think  that  the  statue  of  Aristides  the 
Just  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  for  Canova  thought 
so  ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  mutilated  Psyche  is, 
if  possible,  still  finer,  for  such  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
by  many  men  of  genius.  Groups,  statues,  and 
busts  ;  amazons,  cupids,  fauns,  and  Mercuries  ; 
paintings,  bronzes,  coral  forms,  cameos,  lamps, 
terra-cotta,  and  curiosities,  are  endless ;  but  one 
can  not  look  at  these  things  for  ever ! 

I  have  attended  the  carnival.  What  follies  are 
abroad,  and  what  children  men  make  themselves ! 
I  have  ascended  Vesuvius,  and  visited  Pozzuoli, 
the  Puteoli  of  Scripture — once  a  maritime  town 
of  importance,  but  now  a  miserable  place.  The 
figure  of  the  Apostle  Paul  seemed  to  rise  up  be- 
fore me. 

The  wonders  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
have  been  drunk  in  greedily  by  my  astonished 
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eyes  !  The  Street  of  Tombs,  at  the  former  place, 
is  just  outside  the  city,  for  the  Romans  rarely 
buried  their  dead  inside  the  city  walls. 

I  have  walked  through  the  narrow,  disinterred 
streets  and  houses,  where,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  my  fellow-beings  were  suddenly  surprised 
with  death.     Alas  how  sudden  ! — 

"  Oh  may  it  ne'er 
Intrude  unwelcome  on  a  mis-spent  hour  !" 

This  bringing  to  the  light  of  day  what  has  so 
long  been  buried,  forces  upon  us  the  consideration 
of  that  awful  hour  which  is  coming,  in  which  "  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth  ;"  for  "  there  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust." 
John  v.  28,  29  ;  Acts  xxiv.  15.  How  striking  the 
contrast,  in  the  word  of  God,  between  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  when  com- 
mitted to  the  grave,  and  its  glory  when  raised 
again  !  f<  It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption  :  it  is  sown  in  dishonor  ;  it  is  raised 
in  glory  :  it  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in 
power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body." — "  When  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of 
death  is  sin  ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 
But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  1  Corin. 
xv.  42-44,  54-57. 

Solemn  thoughts  arise,  and  solemn  conclusions 
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are  drawn,  amid  the  restored  ruins  of  this  long- 
buried  city ;  and  the  things  which  are,  remind  us 
of  those  which  are  not.  The  architectural  de- 
signs, the  figures,  the  paintings,  the  masterpieces 
of  mosaic,  the  baths,  together  with  the  accumu- 
lated store  of  domestic  utensils  and  works  of  art 
obtained  here,  now  treasured  up  in  the  Studii  of 
Naples,  bring  the  Pompeians  before  us,  as  they 
were  on  that  day  of  fearful  visitation,  when  the 
convulsed  mountain  flung  on  them  its  fiery  wrath, 
and  the  flood  of  burning  lava  overwhelmed  them. 
#  #  #  #  # 

A  broken  pillar,  a  ruined  archway,  a  mutilated 
capitol,  a  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  a  temple,  may  be 
depicted  ;  but  who  shall  describe  Rome  ?  It  is 
too  vast  a  thing  to  be  achieved.  As  well  might  I 
try  to  move  the  monument.  The  latter  is  an 
undertaking  too  vast  for  the  body,  the  former  too 
mighty  for  the  mind. 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  the  more  impressed 
standing  on  the  proud  summit  of  the  capitol,  and 
gazing  at  once  on  the  desolated  glories  of  "  the 
eternal  city,"  or  musing  in  the  broad-  shadows 
of  the  colossal  Coliseum.  In  either  case,  the 
mighty  ruins  of  imperial  Rome  overawe  my  spirit. 
The  time-stricken  mistress  of  the  world  lies  in 
humiliation  before  me.  I  pay  a  voluntary  homage 
to  her  departed  greatness — 

"  And  while  I  mark  her  desolated  brow, 
Guess  what  she  was,  by  what  I  feel  her  now." 

Hardly  do  I  know  whether  to  let  my  eye  rest 
on  ancient  or  modern  Rome  ;  to  gaze  on  the  grass- 
grown  Forum,  with  its  mutilated  arches,  porticoes, 
and  columns,  the  imposing  Temple  of  Peace  the 
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gigantic  Coliseum,  and  the  huge  masses  of  the 
Cesarian  palace  ;  or  to  turn  to  the  immense  piles 
of  the  Vatican,  the  magnificent  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  enormous  dome  of  the  Pantheon ! 
If  I  remember  right,  there  are  in  Rome  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  columns,  most  of  them 
ancient.  What  a  forest  of  marble  does  this  pre- 
sent to  the  mind ! 

In  ancient  times,  barbarity  and  power  went 
hand  in  hand.  This  huge  Coliseum  now  before 
me  was  but  a  magnificent  slaughter-house  !  Built, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  captive  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts  were  slain  within  its  massy  walls 
at  its  dedication  by  Titus.     Five  thousand  ! 

Here  captive  men  and  captive  animals  fought 
with  each  other.  Here  Christians  were  torn  limb 
from  limb,  for  the  entertainment  of  assembled  men 
and  women.  Here  gladiators  fought  with  armed 
hands,  till  the  death-grapple  ended  the  strife.  Let 
us  turn  away  from  the  sickening  scene,  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  merciful  injunction  of  the  Re- 
deemer, 4i  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another."  John  xiii.  34.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  yea,  "  seven  times  a  day," 
are  not  too  often  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  wandered  under  broken  arches,  among 
dilapidated  pillars,  and  deserted  temples,  and  have 
been  lost  amid  their  number,  their  vastness,  their 
beauty,  and  their  desolation.  Poets  and  painters 
may  well  be  inspired,  here,  with  enthusiasm ; 
scholars  feel  an  increased  desire  for  learning, 
and  Christian  men  reflect  with  solemn  emotions. 
There  is  enough  to  impart  to  each  and  to  all  of 
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them  an  insatiable  interest,  and  a  yearning  to  profit 
from  the  accumulated  stores  of  bygone  ages.  He 
who  gazes  on  ruined  Rome  without  gaining  some 
useful  addition  to  his  knowledge  or  reflections, 
has  indeed  travelled  in  vain. 

Even  in  the  heart  of  this  Roman  Catholic  city, 
a  Protestant  may  enter  an  English  chapel,  and 
worship  God,  as  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  A 
Protestant  cemetery  is  also  provided.  Who  shall 
say  what  may  be  the  endings  of  these  beginnings  ? 

I  have  stood  by  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
in  the  cathedral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  heathen  statue  of  Jupiter.  Papal  conse- 
cration has  changed  it  into  what  it  is  ;  and,  as  the 
image  of  the  apostle,  hundreds  and  thousands  bend 
before  it,  pressing  their  lips  to  its  brazen  toe  with 
the  appearance  of  unaffected  devotion.  The  rag- 
ged and  the  well-attired  go  through  this  ceremony, 
from  the  pope  himself  to  the  meanest  peasant  in 
his  dominions  who  can  enter  the  cathedral  ;  and 
this  is  idolatry  as  truly  as  when  the  senseless 
brass  was  worshipped  in  ancient  times.  This 
stupendous  temple  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Would  that  it  were  devoted  to  a 
pure  and  simple  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
that  incense  and  holy  water,  crucifixes  and  saints, 
were  exchanged  for  a  living  faith  in  the  Savior  of 
mankind  ! 

I  have  visited  Crawford's  and  Thorswalden's 
sculptures :  they  are  good.  I  have  seen  the 
fresco  paintings  of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini, 
hanging  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  ;  Guido's 
"  Aurora,"  on  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  in  the 
Ruspigliosi  palace  ;  and  Raphael's  "  Sybils,"  in 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace.     They  are  exquisite,  as 
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is  also  "  the  Cardinal  Virtues,"  by  Domenichino ; 
and  yet  all  of  them  are  said  to  have  one  fault — 
"  they  do  not  breathe." 

The  Vatican,  the  pontifical  palace,  is  a  pile  of 
palaces.  I  dare  not  enter  on  the  countless  treas- 
ures of  these  marble  halls,  including  the  paintings, 
"  the  Transfiguration,"  and  "  the  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome,"  by  Domenichino,  two  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  The  Piazzo  Navona  is  the 
largest  market-place  in  Rome.  I  have  been  there, 
and  seen  the  fountain  with  the  river-gods  on  the 
rocks  whence  it  issues.  The  tombs  of  Rome  are 
full  of  solemn  interest.  Those  of  Adrian  and 
Cecilia  Metella,  others  on  the  Appian  way,  and 
the  tomb  of  Scipio,  not  forgetting  the  Columbarium, 
which  contained  the  remains  of  the  freedmen  of 
Augustus ;  which,  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  were 
deposited  in  vessels  of  terra-cotta,  with  covers. 

The  bells  of  Rome  seem  always  ringing;  the 
streets  of  Rome  are  always  crowded  with  idle 
men  ;  laborers  from  the  Campagna,  facchini  (por- 
ters), and  others.  I  have  seen  the  pope,  at  the 
festa  of  St.  Peter :  let  the  ceremony  pass,  for  it 
suits  me  not.     Rome  begins  to  oppress  me. 

While  gazing  around  me,  a  strange  assemblage 
of  figures  from  the  records  of  past  ages  appears 
to  rise  in  view.  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  Tarquin  the  proud,  Brutus  the  stern 
and  noble-minded,  Coriolanus  the  bold  and  selfish, 
Cincinnatus  the  patriotic  and  the  humble,  old 
Dentatus  with  his  forty  wounds,  self-sacrificing 
Decius,  cruel  Catiline,  ambitious  Cesar,  Cicero, 
Titus,  and  Trajan.  Roman  senators,  lictors,  and 
citizens,  are  strangely  mingling  with  warriors, 
orators,  and  poets,  priests,  augurs,  and  gladiators, 
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funeral   rites,    chariot   racing,  triumphal   arches, 
glittering  eagles,  and  imperial  crowns. 

But  enough.  Popes,  cardinals,  carnivals  and 
Easters,  temples,  trophies,  porticoes  and  columns, 
statues,  paintings,  mosaics,  cameo,  and  candelabra, 
with  all  the  exhaustless  stores  of  art  and  ages, 
must  pass  away,  like  the  imaginary  journey  I  have 
indulged  in.  Once  more  my  map  of  Europe  is 
folded,  and  once  more  can  I  say,  in  the  land  of 
my  birth,  Rome,  thou  hast  gratified  me  ;  but  keep 
thy  glories :  be  it  mine,  with  a  humble  spirit  and 
a  thankful  heart,  to  look  "  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." — 
Heb.  xi.  10. 


STONEHENGE    ON    SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

That  things  appear  to  us  great  or  small,  high 
or  low,  limited  or  extended,  only  by  comparison, 
is  a  trite  observation  ;  but,  independently  of  this 
truth,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed 
sometimes  impart  a  new  character  to  the  things 
around  us  :  thus,  he  who  ascends  the  weathercock 
of  a  church-spire  has  a  more  fearful  conception  of 
height,  than  when  he  climbs  a  mountain  many 
times  higher ;  and  the  benighted  wanderer  on  the 
moors  of  Westmoreland  has  a  more  oppressive 
sense  of  loneliness,  than  he  who  by  day  traverses 
alone  the  more  extended  steppe,  the  pampa,  or  the 
prairie.  To  one  of  our  celebrated  circumnaviga- 
tors, the  British  channel  was  a  contracted  space ; 
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while  to  me,  when  buffeted  about  by  the  angry 
billows,  it  has,  more  than  once,  appeared  as  a 
boundless  ocean. 

These  Wiltshire  plains,  too,  that  are  now  before 
me,  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  explore  vast- 
er tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  might  be  considered 
small ;  but,  unbounded  as  they  are  to  the  eve, 
tbey  somewhat  oppress  me  with  their  magnitude. 
They  are  to  me  as — 

"  The  loneliness  of  earth,  that  overawes 
The  lama  driver  on  Peruvians  peak." 

The  silence,  the  solitariness,  and  the  apparently 
immeasurable  extent  of  these  retired  wilds,  im- 
press me  with  a  sense  of  desertion.  I  feel'  that 
to  be  banished  from  my  kind  would  be  indeed  an 
affliction  ;  and  I  yearn  with  a  kindlier  feeling  for 
the  association  and  sympathy  of  my  fellow-beings. 

Here  and  there,  I  can  espy  on  these  widely- 
extended  downs  a  lonely  hut,  and,  even  now  in 
the  distance,  I  can  discern  a  shepherd  in  the  midst 
of  his  straggled  flock  ;  nor  is  the  barking  of  his 
dog  altogether  inaudible. 

Strange  that,  with  huge  Stoneheno-e  in  my 
mind,  so  small  a  thing  as  a  daisy  should  arrest 
me  ;  yet  so  it  is  :  the  one  at  my  feet  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  perhaps  the  more  so,  just  now,  as  it 
grows  so  lonely. 

"  Take  but  the  humblest  floweret  of  the  field, 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shown 
That  on  the  regal  seat,  great  David's  son, 
Arrayed  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  power, 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower." 

It  may  be  that,  here,  many  a  pious  keeper  of 
sheep,  looking  on  this  extended  plain  as  the  floor 
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of  a  mighty  temple,  whose  roof  is  the  clear  blue 
sky,  has  worshipped  God  in  sincerity,  while  his 
scattered  flock  have  fed  around  him.  The  re- 
membrance comes  upon  me  uncalled  for,  that  Da- 
vid was  a  shepherd,  and  sang,  perchance,  some 
of  his  own  glorious  psalms  in  the  solitary  places 
where  he  wandered  alone ;  and  it  was  to  shep- 
herds, keeping  watch  by  night,  that  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  was  first  made  manifest.  He  whose 
eye  has  delighted  in  the  sacred  page,  and  whose 
heart  has  felt  that  God  is  gracious,  will  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High,  whether  in  the  crowded 
city,  or  the  solitary  plain. 

u  To  Him  whose  temple  is  all  space, 
Whose  altar  earth,  sea,  skies  j 
One  chorus  Jet  all  beings  raise, 
All  nature's  incense  rise." 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Stonehenge,  and  feel,  as  I 
approach  the  place,  a  feverish  excitement,  lest, 
even  now,  someihing  should  occur  to  prevent  my 
gazing  on  what  has  called  up  within  me  an  irre- 
pressible interest  and  curiosity.  I  am  drawing 
near  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  feel 
as  I  think  I  should  feel  if  the  pyramids  were 
about  to  burst  on  my  sight 

The  traditional  accounts  of  Stonehenge  are 
only  curious  for  their  vagueness,  their  wildness, 
their  silliness,  and  their  superstition.  It  is  said 
that  the  stones  of  this  celebrated  pile  lay  on  the 
premises  of  an  elderly  woman  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  prophet  Merlin,  desirous  to  have  them  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  employed  the  author  of  evil  to 
bargain  with  the  old  lady  about  them.  This  he 
effected  by  taking  the  shape  of  a  gentleman,  and 
offering  her  as  much  money  as  she  would  count 
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out  in  odd  sorts  of  coin,  while  he  removed  the 
stones.  The  old  lady,  gladly  agreeing  to  this 
proposal,  sat  down  to  a  heap  of  fourpenny-half- 
peimy  pieces,  ninepenny  pieces,  thirteen-penny- 
halfpenny  pieces,  and  others  ;  but  the  moment 
she  set  her  finger  on  a  fourpenny-halfpenny  coin, 
the  stones  were  gone.  Wild  as  this  tradition 
may  appear,  it  has  not  exceeded  the  belief  of  the 
credulous,  and  even  now  people  are  to  be  found 
who  give  credit  to  the  tale,  that  the  huge  stones 
were  conjured  across  the  seas  by  Merlin  the  en- 
chanter. 

The  account  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
seems  rather  to  favor  than  to  discountenance  this 
wild  tradition.  "  There  was,"  says  he,  "  in  Ire- 
land, a  pile  of  stones  worthy  admiration,  and  cor- 
responding with  those  at  Stonehenge,  called  '  The 
Giant's  Dance,'  because  giants  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Africa  brought  them  into  Ireland,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Kildare,  not  far  from  the  castle  of 
Naase,  as  well  by  force  of  art  as  strength,  mirac- 
ulously set  them  up.  These  stones  Aurelias  Am- 
brosius,  king  of  the  Britons,  procured  Merlin  by 
supernatural  means  to  bring  from  Ireland  into 
Britain  ;  and  that  he  might  leave  some  famous 
monument  of  so  great  a  treason,  in  after  ages,  in 
the  same  order  and  art  as  they  stood  formerly,  set 
them  up  where  the  flower  of  the  British  nation 
fell  by  the  cut-throat  practice  of  the  Saxons,  and 
where,  under  the  pretence  of  peace,  the  ill-se- 
cured youth  of  the  kingdom  by  murderous  designs 
were  slain." 

I  need  not,  however,  give  myself  the  trouble  to 
narrate  all  the  various  particulars  of  Stonehenge, 
set  forth  by  tradition,  or  by  historians  :  it  will  be 
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enough  to  sum  up  the  whole,  as  it  were,  by  ob- 
serving, that  one  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  pile 
was  erected  at  the  command  of  the  last  British 
king,  in  memory  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  Brit- 
ons murdered  by  Hengist  the  Saxon  :  another,  that 
it  is  a  mere  monument,  either  of  the  last  British 
king,  or  of  the  famous  British  queen,  Boadicea: 
a  third  considers  it  to  be  the  dilapidated  remains 
of  a  Roman  temple  :  a  fourth,  that  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  built  by  the  Romans  is  not 
half  so  probable,  as  that  of  its  having  heen  erect- 
ed by  the  Danes :  while  a  fifth,  confident  that 
all  other  conjectures  are  incorrect,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  a  temple  erected  by  the  Druids, 
and  that  in  it  they  performed  their  superstitious 
rites. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  national  failing  in  Englishmen 
to  visit  other  countries  before  they  have  half  ex- 
plored their  own  ;  but,  that  all  such  as  wander 
wide  in  search  of  the  marvellous,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  the  wonders  which  are  near  them, 
may  be  on  their  guard,  I  will  quote  for  their  ex- 
press edification  a  few  words  from  old  John  Gib- 
bons.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  A  wander  wit  of  Wiltshire,  rambling  to  Rome 
to  gaze  at  antiquities,  and  there  screwing  himself 
into  the  company  of  antiquaries,  they  entreated 
him  to  illustrate  unto  them  that  famous  monument 
in  his  country  called  Stonage.  His  answer  was, 
he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it ;  whereupon 
they  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  and  bade  him  go 
home  and  visit  Stonage." 

This  was  a  somewhat  harsh  and  summary  re- 
proof ;  but  we  may  gather  from  it  the  general  les- 
son, that  it  is  unwise  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  what 
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is  wonderful,  while  we  neglect  what  is  yet  more 
wonderful  at  home. 

I  love  these  quaint  old  authors,  who  will  ex- 
press their  own  meaning  in  their  own  way,  and 
must  therefore  give  you  another  extract  from  the 
same  pen. 

"  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  will  tell  you  a  tale  that 
these  stones  were  brought  by  giants  from  Africa 
into  Kildare  in  Ireland,  and  by  some  legerdemain 
of  Merlin  conveyed  to  the  place  where  they  are ; 
but  no  credible  historian  could  speak  any  word  of 
any  such  thing.  Gildas  Badonicus  of  Bath,  with- 
in twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Stonage,  writing  anno 
543,  had  not  a  word  of  it ;  nor  venerable  Bede, 
who,  writing  anno  727,  of  many  other  rarities  of 
this  island,  hath  not  a  word  of  Stonage.  Ethel- 
red,  nor  Ingulthus,  who  wrote  anno  1060,  nor  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsburie,  1142,  hath  not  a  word  of  it; 
nor  Hovedon,  1192  ;  nor  Paris,  1250  ;  nor  West- 
monasteriensis,  1280  ;  nor  Florentius  Wigornien- 
sis,  who  wrote  about  five  hundred  years  since,  yet 
not  a  word  of  it ;  and  Henricus  Huntingdoniensis, 
writing  soon  after,  tells  us  the  naked  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  that  it  was  not  because  they  would  not, 
but  because  they  could  not,  say  anything  of  it. 
This  Stonage  did  astonish  them,  this  did  amaze 
them,  that  they  durst  not  labor,  lest  they  should 
lose  their  labor  and  themselves  also.  If  the  grand 
seniors  which  lived  so  near  it,  above  a  thousand 
years  since,  could  not,  how  should  we  silly  fresh- 
men unlock  the  closet  ?" 

The  extent  of  this  plain  reminds  me  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  but  all  is  immoveable  ;  for  the 
scattered  flocks  that  speckle  the  wold  are  too  dis- 
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tant  for  the  eye  to  discern  their  movements :  the 
very  clouds  are  motionless.  Ay  !  yonder  is  a  sol- 
itary crow,  flying  far,  far  above  me  ;  but  the  con- 
trast thus  afforded,  only  renders  the  monotonous 
stillness  the  more  striking. 

Stonehenge  !  Stonehenge !  There  it  is,  al- 
though but  dimly  descried  !  I  draw  my  breath 
shorter,  and  hurry  on  impatiently.  This  distant 
glance  is  in  itself  a  luxury.  To  have  seen  Stone- 
henge, is  a  privilege  that  none  can  take  from  me 
now  ;  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  thought.  What 
a  place  is  this  on  which  to  erect  a  temple,  so  re- 
mote from  all  appearance  of  population  ! 

I  am  now  in  the  centre  of  this  mysterious  ruin, 
so  tfnlike  anything  which  I  have  ever  before  seen. 
How  many  a  fellow  being,  visiting  this  place,  has 
wrestled  with  his  emotions,  filled  with  strange 
conjectures  and  feelings  hard  to  define  !  It  is  a 
painful  thought,  that,  by  the  perverseness  and 
blindness  of  the  human  heart,  such  an  impressive 
union  of  simplicity  and  sublimity,  as  is  here  visi- 
ble, should  have  ever  been  "  perverted  to  impious 
and  idolatrous  purposes  ;  instead  of  being  directed 
to  the  worship  and  honor  of  Him  who  created  the 
whole  expanse  from  hence  surveyed,  above  and 
beneath ;  who  made  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
heavens,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  and  worlds  of 
inconceivable  glory." 

To  bring  my  roaming  thoughts  to  a  definite 
point,  I  will  read  a  few  of  Dr.  Charlton's  observa- 
tions on  Stonehenge,  which  I  happen  to  have 
with  me.  The  doctor  wrote  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  being  physician  to  that  light- 
minded  monarch. 
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"  I  adventure  to  acquaint  you  with  my  conjec- 
ture concerning  the  time  when  Stonehenge  was 
first  set  up,  which  I  take  to  be  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  that  excellent  prince,  Alfred,  or 
Allured ;  who,  as  he  was  the  first  anointed  king 
ot  this  island,  so  was  he  the  first  learned  king, 
and  most  munificent  patron  of  scholars  that  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Britain  ;  for  all  our  chroni- 
cles agreeingly  deliver  that  he  was  scarcely 
seated  in  his  throne,  when  there  came  over 
greater  swarms  of  Danes  than  ever  before,  to  in- 
fest his  dominions  ;  and  that,  after  many  unfortu- 
nate battles  with  them,  he  was  reduced  to  that 
extremity  that,  leaving  his  large  monarchy  to  the 
rage  and  rapine  of  those  insulting  pagans,  he  fled, 
for  safety  of  his  life,  into  the  marshes  of  Somer- 
setshire, where  for  two  years  he  lay  concealed  in 
a  poor  disguise,  sustaining  himself  by  fishing  and 
fowling.  Learning  policy  from  adversity,  and  de- 
riving courage  from  necessity,  he  ventured,  in  the 
habit  of  a  common  minstrel,  to  enter  the  Dane's 
camp  (in  Wiltshire),  and  probably  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Stonehenge  stands  ;  and  having 
viewed  the  manner  of  their  encamping,  and  ob- 
served their  security,  he  returned  back  to  several 
of  his  lords,  retreated  into  the  island  called  Ed- 
linsey,  environed  with  two  rivers,  Thane  and  Par- 
rett,  in  Somersetshire,  and  acquainted  them  in 
how  careless  and  open  a  posture  he  found  the 
enemy,  recollected  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
forces,  and  with  these,  surprising  the  Danes,  and 
putting  them  first  into  a  panic  terror,  and  then  to 
flight,  gave  them  so  considerable  a  defeat,  that 
they  immediately  submitted  to  a  treaty,  and  deliv- 
ered hostages  for  performance  of  conditions. 
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"  Now,  considering  the  extreme  low  ebb  of 
fortune  to  which  this  excellent  king  was  at  that 
time  brought,  arid  the  high  flood  of  prosperity  that 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  advanced  the  Danes  over 
all  parts  of  his  dominions,  insomuch  that  nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  complete  their  conquest,  but 
only  to  find  out  the  few  defendants  who  remained 
in  obscurity  ;  and  withal  reflecting  on  that  former- 
mentioned  custom  of  that  ambitious  and  martial 
nation,  to  erect  courts  royal  of  huge  stones,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  described,  for  the  election 
of  their  kings,  in  all  countries  where  the  happy 
success  of  their  arms  had  given  them  a  title  to 
sovereignty  ;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  having 
then  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  except  only 
Somersetshire,  and  encamping  their  main  army  in 
Wiltshire  for  near  upon  two  years  together,  and 
setting  up  their  rest  in  a  confidence  to  perpetuate 
their  newly  acquired-power,  they  employed  them- 
selves during  that  time  of  leisure  and  jolity  in 
erecting  Stonehenge,  as  a  place  wherein  to  elect 
and  inaugurate  their  supreme  commander,  king  of 
England  ;  the  weakness  of  the  distressed  Alfred 
affording  them  a  fit  opportunity,  and  that  country 
yielding  them  fit  materials,  for  so  great  and  stu- 
pendous a  work." 

When  I  first  approached  the  ruin,  a  longing  to 
comprehend  its  origin  came  over  me,  a  yearning 
to  make  out  the  dark  enigma  that  for  ages  had 
puzzled  the  learned  and  the  wise. 

u  {  Who  raised  the  wondrous  pile  V  I  asked,  and  sighed, 
And  paused  for  a  reply  ;  but  none  replied. 
Time  passed  me  by,  and  answered  with  a  frown, 
(  Whoever  raised  it,  1  will  pull  it  down.'  n 

I  came  not  here  to  measure  the  height,  breadth, 
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and  thickness  of  these  stupendous  stones,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  two  imperfect  ovals,  or  the  diameters 
of  the  two  huge  circles  which  surround  them ; 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may  meas- 
ure for  themselves,  for  many  have  found  pleasure 
in  this  employment.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  dimensions  given  by  Speed,  Camden,  Inigo 
Jones,  Gibson,  Stukely,  Wood,  Smith,  Wansey, 
Maton,  King,  Hoare,  and  others,  are  sufficiently 
correct.  The  outer  circle  of  this  roofless  temple 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  com- 
posed of  upright  stones  of  stupendous  size.  Speed, 
in  describing  them,  says  they  are  "  twenty-eight 
feet  and  more  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth,''  but 
this  is  more  than  others  make  them  ;  the  thick- 
ness of  them  is  between  three  and  four  feet.  The 
ditch  that  surrounds  the  whole  is  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  or  a  lit- 
tle more.  The. stone  which  is  called  the  Friar's 
Heel  stands  at  least  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
pile,  and  there  is  another  stone  or  two  between 
this  and  the  temple. 

Before  I  entered  this  mysterious  ring,  the 
erect  stones  appeared  uniform,  close  together, 
and  placed  with  some  regard  to  regularity,  and  on 
this  account  they  did  not  so  much  affect  me  :  but 
now,  the  vast  irregular  grandeur  of  the  colossal 
pile  astonishes  and  bewilders  me.  Awe,  amaze- 
ment, and  solemnity  are  as  a  load  on  my  spirit, 
pressing  heavily.  I  want  to  know,  but  I  am  ig- 
norant ;  I  wish  to  admire,  but  I  am  awe-struck. 
I  long  to  enjoy  the  scene  around  me,  but  I  can 
not ;  tears  would  be  a  relief  to  me.  Seated  on  a 
moss-grown  stone,  I  seem  equally  moved  by  the 
durability  and  desolation  of  this  stupendous  pile. 
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11  Ages  seem  present ;  shadowy  giant  forms. 
And  fantasies  that  throng  the  heated  brain, 
Are  flitting  to  and  fro  j  unhallowed  rites, 
Obscene  and  cruel,  and  unearthly  shapes. 
Start  into  being ; 

Silence,  and  time,  and  dread  eternity, 
Are  gathering  round  me,  crowding  on  my  thoughts. ,v 

Many  remains,  colossal,  massy,  and  secluded, 
have  I  gazed  on  with  solemn  feelings ;  but  never 
do  I  remember  such  arresting,  mysterious  solem- 
nity being  excited  within  me  by  mouldering  cas- 
tle, abbey,  church,  or  priory,  as  that  which  now 
oppresses  me.  It  is  strange  ;  but  these  huge, 
uncouth,  erect,  and  frowning  stones  seem  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  by-gone  ages.  They  over- 
awe me  as  they  stand,  gloomily  questioning,  as 
it  were,  my  right  to  trespass  within  their  shad- 
owy circle.  That  single  stone,  that  mighty  fallen 
fragment  yonder,  is  a  ruin-  in  itself.  There  it 
lies,  like  the  carcase  of  some  overthrown  Druidic 
Goliath,  an  opposer  and  defier  of  the  living  God  ! 

How  can  I  account  for  the  fact,  that  one  so 
fond  of  abstraction  and  scenes  of  solitude  as  I. 
should  now  experience  sensations  bordering  al- 
most on  fear  ?  These  huge,  gray  stones,  flinging 
their  broad  shadows,  seem  displeased  ;  and  I  feel 
as  though  I  should  be  safer  at  a  distance,  on  the 
exposed  plain,  than  among  them. 

In  other  ruins  we  call  to  remembrance  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient,  times,  peopling 
our  pathway,  and  calling  around  us  armed  men, 
and  abbots,  and  abbesses,  and  hooded  friars,  and 
white-robed  nuns,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  here 
we  have  nothing  but  vague  and  shadowy  legends, 
wild  and  unearthly  traditions,  to  enable  us  to  con- 
jecture the  forbidding  forms  that  have  moved  be- 
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neath  the  dark  shade  of  these  gigantic  stones. 
Imagination  takes  the  place  of  memory,  and,  in- 
fluenced by  the  appalling  gloom  that  pervades  the 
spot,  conjures  up  shapes  of  human  victims  reek- 
ing in  sacrifice  ;  while  Druidic  priests,  sullen, 
cruel,  and  implacable,  stand  around  the  crimson- 
stained  altar,  shrouded  with  superstition,  mystery, 
and  death.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  merciful 
and  purifying  influences  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, calling  to  remembrance  that  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  John  iii.  16.  Oh 
that  the  abominations  of  idolatry  were  done  away 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  every  pagan  tem- 
ple was,  like  this,  in  ruins ! 

The  circus,  or  hippodrome,  the  vestiges  of 
which  Dr.  Stukely  discovered  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  temple,  was  above  ten  thousand  feet  long; 
and  the  barrows,  gigantic  mounds  of  earth,  where 
bodies  have  been  committed  to  the  ground,  are 
full  of  interest ;  but  he  who  has  mused  in  this 
mighty  ruin  has  enough  to  occupy  his  mind  with- 
out other  pursuits.  Stonehenge,  whether  regarded 
as  a  grand  temple,  a  huge  altar,  an  imposing 
trophy,  a  solemn  carnedd,  or  a  mighty  cromlech, 
arrests  the  eye  and  heart  of  every  spectator.  It 
is  a  monument  of  antiquity  that  in  every  sense* 
stands  alone,  huge,  uncouth,  unequalled,  grand,, 
wonderful,  and  incomprehensible. 

13 
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KENILWORTH  CASTLE. 

In  my  youthful  days,  with  my  memory  and  ima- 
gination well  stored  with  tales  of  chivalry,  of 
barons  bold,  of  armed  knights,  and  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, I  visited  this  place  ;  and  now  again  am  I 
standing  at  the  base  of  Cesar's  tower. 

1  can  remember  entering  the  great  gatehouse 
by  moonlight,  and  exploring  the  court,  and  the 
roofless  halls,  and  the  underground  dungeon-like 
chambers.  The  dark  buttresses  and  gloomy  tow- 
ers were  at  one  moment  lit  up  by  the  fitful  moon- 
beams, while  at  the  next  they  were  wrapped 
around  with  gloomy  shadows. 

Then  came  upon  my  youthful  fancy  the  spirit 
of  other  days,  when  these  substantial  walls  were 
tenanted  ;  a  blending  of  different  eras  and  cus- 
toms, wherein  pageants  and  processions,  and 
armed  men  and  monks,  were  mingled.  The 
baron  and  his  bold  retainers  came  before  me  ; 
the  white-headed  seneschal  and  the  grny-haired 
harper.  The  cries  of  the  herald,  clangor  of  the 
trumpet,  the  clashing  of  the  arms,  the  rush  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  loud  shout  of  the  admiring 
spectators,  rung  in  my  ears.  The  scene  changed, 
and  tourney  gave  place  to  the  feast ;  the  board 
was  heaped  with  goodly  viands,  and  knights  and 
peerless  dames  sat  side  by  side  ;  and  the  min- 
strel's lay  prevailed,  together  with  the  peal  of 
mirth  and  revelry. 

How  lonely  is  the  place  !  The  solitude  is 
almost  sadness ;  for  I  hear  no  sound,  and  1  see 
no  moving  thing.     The  clouds  are  motionless  in 
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the  sky ;  and  not  a  leaf,  among  the  verdant  mass 
of  ivy  that  adorns  the  towers,  is  stirring. 

I  remember  a  frowning  pile  of  stones  at  yonder 
angle,  that  used  to  threaten  the  spectator  as  he 
stood  beneath  it ;  for  its  summit  largely  overhung 
its  base  :  but  it  is  gone  now  ;  no  doubt  it  toppled 
over  years  ago.  It  strikes  me,  too,  that  the  ruin 
is  somewhat  lower,  or  the  ground  it  stands  on 
somewhat  higher,  than  it  was  ;  but  this  may  be 
my  fancy.  The  whole  pile  to  me  appears  more 
aged  than  formerly.  If  Kenilworth  looks  older 
than  it  did,  then  how  must  it  be  with  me?  If 
these  massy  stones  have  felt  the  touch  of  time 
since  I  beheld  them,  no  marvel  that  the  same 
finger  should  have  left  its  impress  on  my  feebler 
frame  ;  but  we  are  slow  to  perceive  our  own  in- 
firmities. 

There  is  an  impressive  solemnity  about  the 
scene.  That  these  huge  blocks  of  stone,  this 
massy  fabric,  that  one  might  have  thought  to  be 
almost  as  durable  as  the  "  everlasting  hills," 
should  crumble  in  desolation,  is  an  arrresting 
thought :  this,  whether  I  will  or  not,  presses  on  my 
reflections  the  mutability  of  man  ;  pronouncing 
audibly,  as  it  were,  the  words,  "  Pass  the  time  of 
your  sojourning  here  in  fear."  1  Pet.  i.  17.  Yes, 
I  am  indeed  the  creature  of  a  day;  and  that  day 
is  the  gift  of  Him  "  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of 
every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind." 
Job.  xii.  10.  May  its  moments  show  forth  his 
praise ! 

I  feel  a  stronger  disposition  to  stand  still  and 
reflect,  than  to  walk  about  and  admire  ;  and  yet 
I  can  not  gaze  on  the  ruin  without  indulging  my 
fancy. 
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il  Hoary  ruin, 
Thou  hast  outlived  the  customs  of  thy  day, 
And  'mid  the  ravage  of  revolving  years 
Art  now  the  spectacle  of  modern  times. 
Yet,  though  thy  halls  are  silent ;  though  thy  bowers 
Re-echo  back  the  traveller's  lonely  tread ; 
Again  imagination  bids  thee  rise 
In  all  thy  dread  magnificence  and  strength  ; 
Thy  drawbridge,  fosse,  and  frowning  battlements  ; 
Portcullis,  barbican,  and  donjon  tower." 

When  brought  into  contact  with  these  strong- 
holds of  feudal  ages,  we  draw  on  the  resources 
of  memory,  and  get  together  all  we  can  remember 
to  have  read  of  castles,  that  our  associations  may 
give  an  interest  to  the  scene.  Much  have  1  read 
of  castles,  that  is  mingled,  in  most  admirable  con- 
fusion, in  my  recollection  ;  ou.t  of  which  I  can 
collect  very  little  that  will  serve  my  present  pur- 
pose. During  the  times  of  the  Britons,  castles 
were  not  of  a  durable  kind,  so  that  they  fell  into 
ruin  ;  but  after  the  Norman  conquest,  castles  abun- 
dantly increased  :  so  much  so,  that  toward  the  end 
of  Stephen's  reign,  there  were,  it  is  said,  upward 
of  1,100. 

Castles  were  dwelling-places  as  well  as  for- 
tresses. As  the  feudal  system  gained  ground, 
they  became  manors,  and  the  governor  was  lord 
of  the  manor.  Castles  were  built  of  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  thick  high  walls,  by  way  of  defence, 
with  works  of  different  kinds.  First  came  the 
barbican,  or  watch-tower.  This  was  an  outwork, 
and  constituted  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  having 
a  drawbridge  over  the  ditch.  Next  was  the  ditch, 
or  moat;  and  then  the  wall  of  the  outer  ballium, 
with  a  parapet.  The  wall  was  high,  and  flanked 
with  towers.  The  outer  ballium  followed  in  or- 
der.    This  was  the  space  within  the  outer  wall. 
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Here  were  lodgings  and  wells  of  water,  and  some- 
times a  monastery.0  An  artificial  mount,  in  many 
castles,  rose  from  the  ballium,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  wall  of  the 
inner  ballium  divided  the  two  balliums.  All  cas- 
tles had  not  an  inner  ballium  ;  but  when  there 
were  two  balliums,  the  lodgings  and  wells  of  water 
were  in  the  inner  one.  The  keep,  or  dungeon, 
was  the  citadel  or  stronghold  of  the  place  ;  it  was 
built  with  massive  stones,  much  thicker  than  the 
other  parts,  and  occupied  an  eminence  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  was  usually  a  high  square  tower,  running 
up  four  or  five  stones,  with  a  turret  at  each  cor- 
ner, and  a  winding  staircase  in  each  turret.  Here 
the  governor  of  the  castle  had  his  gloomy  state 
rooms,  with  embrasures,  or  chinks  in  the  wall, 
growing  less  as  they  receded  inward,  through 
which  arrowy  from  the  long  or  cross-bow  might  be 
discharged.  Castles  have  been  too  often  strongholds 
of  oppression,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  licentiousness. 
I  have  loitered  through  the  ruins,  ascended  the 
towers,  descended  the  underground  chambers, 
mused  in  the  courts,  and  have  just  plucked  a  flower 
that  was  growing  at  my  feet.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  that  wealthy  nobleman,  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  established  a  "  round  table"  at  Kenil- 
wtfrth  ;  and  here,  in  this  solitary,  silent,  and  roof- 
less hall,  where  I  now  am  standing,  a  hundred 
knights,  in  chivalric  pride,  seated  with  a  hundred 
fair  ladies  at  the  banquet,  have  passed  round  the 
wine  cup  in  courtly  glee.  These  walls  have  rung 
with  the  midnight  revel,  the  merry  laugh,  and  the 
festive  song. 

"  The  walls  are  mouldering  in  decay ; 
The  merry  guests  !  oh,  where  are  they?" 
13* 
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History  tells  us  that  Kenilworth  was  built  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a  Norman,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain and  treasurer  of  King  Henry  the  First,  about 
the  year  1120  ;  and  that,  in  the  times  of  our  war- 
like barons,  it  was  renowned  for  superior  strength. 
A  monastery  for  black  canons  stood  near  it,  and  a 
small  part  of  its  ruins  yet  remains.  Of  this  mon- 
astery Simon  Jekys  was  the  last  abbot.  Kenil- 
worth was  garrisoned  by  Henry  the  Second,  on 
his  son's  rebellion.  Wheat  was  then,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  stores  laid  in  the  castle, 
about  twopence-halfpenny  a  bushel ;  the  carcase 
of  a  cow  salted  was  charged  two  shillings  ;  and 
cheeses  were  fourpence  a-piece. 

Henry  the  Third,  in  1242,  rebuilt  the  outer  wall 
to  the  south.  It  was  then  that  ground,  six  acres 
in  breadth,  was  ordered  to  be  cleared,  on  the  road 
from  Coventry  to  Warwick  ;  for  the  woods  were 
so  thick  that  they  served  as  a  secure  shelter  to 
numbers  of  thieves  and  outlaws,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  travellers.  During  the  same  reign, 
the  castle,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Montford,  son  of  Simon  Montford,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, endured  a  six  months'  siege,  but  was  at  last 
taken  by  the  king's  forces.  Stone  balls,  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  with  en- 
gines at  the  siege,  have  been  dug  up  here  at 
different  times. 

Edward  the  Second,  who  was  afterward  mur- 
dered at  Berkeley  castle,  was  a  prisoner  at  Kenil- 
worth ;  for  royalty  is  neither  free  from  crimes,  nor 
exempt  from  cares.  Edward  the  Third  consid- 
erably enlarged  the  castle,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
repaired  and  ornamented  it ;  but  it  was  when  in 
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the  possession  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, that  it  reached  the  summit  of  its  grandeur. 

The  scale  of  magnificence  on  which  hospitality, 
hi  olden  times,  was  displayed,  must  often  have 
been  a  very  heavy  tax  to  the  receiver  of  a  royal 
guest.  The  ancient  nobility  of  England  carried 
this  magnificence  to  an  extravagant  extent. 

Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  favored  her  nobles 
with  a  visit ;  an  honor  for  which  they  dearly  paid, 
for  the  courtly  revel  and  the  sumptuous  feast  were 
costly,  to  a  degree  oftentimes  inconvenient  to  the 
host  she  honored.  The  entertainment  given  at 
Kenilworth  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  year  1575,  ranks  among  the 
most  splendid  of  old  English  revels.  All  the  va- 
riety that  gorgeous  spectacles,  and  masks,  and 
music,  and  interludes,  and  hunting,  and  feasting, 
with  amusements  for  the  common  people,  could 
afford,  was  here  provided  ;  so  that,  even  in  after 
years,  the  "  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth" 
became  almost  a  proverb. 

It  is  said  that  this  entertainment  was  continued 
seventeen  days,  at  an  expense  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  day.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  queen, 
"there  was  a  floating  island  upon  the  pool,  bright 
blazing  with  torches  ;  upon  which,  clad  in  silks, 
were  the  lady  of  the  lake,  and  two  nymphs  wait- 
ing on  her,  who  made  a  speech  to  the  queen  in 
meter,  of  the  antiquity  and  owners  of  the  castle  ; 
which  was  closed  with  cornets  and  loud  music. 
Within  the  base  court,  there  was  a  very  goodly 
bridge  set  up,  of  twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy 
feet  long,  over  which  the  queen  did  pass.  On 
each  side  thereof  were  posts  erected,  with  pres- 
ents upon  them  unto  her.     A  cage  of  wild  fowl, 
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by  Silvanus  ;  sundry  rare  fruit,  by  Pomona  ;  of 
corn,  by  Ceres  ;  of  wine,  by  Bacchus  ;  of  seafish, 
by  Neptune ;  of  all  the  habiliments  of  war,  by 
Mars ;  and  of  musical  instruments,  by  Apollo. 
And,  for  the  several  days  of  her  stay,  various  rare 
sports  and  shows  were  there  exercised  ;  namely, 
in  the  chase,  a  savage  man,  with  satyrs  ;  bear- 
baitings,  fireworks,  Italian  tumblers,  a  country 
bridal,  with  running  at  the  quintin,  and  morris 
dancing.  And  that  there  might  be  nothing  want- 
ing that  these  parts  could  afford,  hither  came  the 
Coventry  men,  and  acted  the  ancient  play,  long 
since  used  in  that  city,  called  Hock's  Tuesday, 
setting  forth  the  destruction  of  the  Danes  in  King 
Ethelred's  time,  with  which  the  queen  was  so 
well  pleased  that  she  gave  them  a  brace  of  bucks, 
and  five  marks  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of 
a  feast." 

"  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow."  Psa.  xc.  10.  One  might,  therefore,  sup- 
pose that  the  weighty  cares  of  a  kingdom  would 
press  somewhat  heavily  on  the  heart  of  royalty, 
when  drawing  near  to  the  term  allotted  to  hu- 
manity ;  and  yet  the  following  quotation  will  show 
how  lightly  Queen  Elizabeth  could  pass  her  time, 
when  within  three  years  of  her  threescore  years 
and  ten.  a  Her  majesty  says  she  is  very  well. 
This  day  she  appoints  a  Frenchman  to  do  feats 
upon  a  rope  in  the  conduit  court.  To-morrow  she 
hath  commanded  the  bears,  the  bulls,  and  the  ape, 
to  be  baited  in  the  tilt-yard.  Upon  Wednesday 
she  will  have  solemn  dancing." 

The  sun  is  now  shining,  and  I  see  a  party  of 
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both  sexes,  approaching  the  ruin,  In  summer, 
the  castle  is  visited  much  from  the  neighboring 
Spa ;  for  there  numbers  are  congregated,  who 
have  leisure  at  their  command.  Carriages  and 
vehicles,  of  different  descriptions,  are  continually 
visiting  Kenil worth. 

Here,  on  a  fine  day,  comes  the  artist,  with  his 
sketch-book,  seeking  the  fairest  point  of  view  of 
the  old  ruin.  Queen  Elizabeth's  dressing-room, 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  an  attractive  object  to 
him  ;  yonder  arch  to  the  right,  elaborately  carved, 
and  even  yet  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
is  carefully  represented  on  his  paper  :  and  then 
those  commanding  towers  !  What  breadth  of 
light  and  shade,  what,  spirited  touches,  give  life  to 
his  performance  !  His  eye  sparkles  with  anima- 
tion as  he  glances  rapidly  from  his  sketch-book  to 
the  ruin,  and  from  the  ruin  to  his  sketch. 

And  even  yet  more  excited  is  the  poet,  whose 
soul  is  all  enthusiasm  as  he  dashes  on  his  paper 
his  glowing  thoughts ;  now  vainly  trying  with  his 
fingers  to  keep  pace  with  the  tide,  the  torrent  of 
his  fervid  emotions  ;  and  now  torturing  his  brain 
by  the  hour  to  perfect  the  piece  which  is  to  be 
printed  as  "  an  impromptu,  written  at  the  instant 
of  first  obtaining  a  view  of  Kenilworth  Castle." 

The  antiquary,  too,  gropes  about  the  shadowy 
rocks  and  dark  recesses,  marking,  measuring,  and 
surmising  ;  adopting  fresh  theories  ;  and  bearing 
away  a  treasured  hoard  of  visionary  discoveries, 
that  none  can  disprove  and  still  less  establish. 

Nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for  this  attractive,  yet 
secluded  spot,  to  be  visited  by  the  youthful  of  both 
sexes,  whose  hearts  are  betrothed  to  one  another. 
With  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine  above  their 
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heads,  and  with  this  green  velvet  carpet  beneath 
their  feet,  loitering  through  these  retired  halls, 
many  a  fond  desire  and  dream  of  future  happiness 
in  each  other's  society  is  indulged  in  ;  the  fair 
future  appears  almost  cloudless  to  them.  Well, 
let  them  be  happy  ;  and  when  the  cares  of  life 
gather  around,  may  they  meekly  endure  them, 
looking  to  the  Strong  for  strength,  and  to  the  Wise 
for  wisdom  ! 

I  can  not  look  at  these  huge  towers,  these 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  piled  one  upon  another, 
these  mighty  frowning  ruins,  without  imagery  of 
feudal  times  appearing  before  me  ;  knights  in  har- 
ness bright,  or  in  "  rugged  steel  unfiled,"  are 
moving  to  and  fro ;  and  the  guard-room  has  in  it 
brawny  arms  and  stalwart  frames,  harnessed  in 
iron.  The  border  feuds  and  forays  come  before 
me  :  what  a  strengthy  picture  is  that  drawn  by  the 
poet,  of  Branksome  in  feudal  times ! — 

II  Nine  and  twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hang  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Nine  and  twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 

Nine  and  twenty  yeomen  tall, 

Waited  duteous  on  them  all : 

They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 

Kinsmen  of  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

"  Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  brand  and  spur  on  heel ; 
They  quiUed  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 
They  lay  down  to  rest,  with  corselet  laced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 
They  carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barred." 

Such  descriptions  as  this  carry  us  back  to  long 
past  ages,  and  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  enter 
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into  the  manners  and  customs  of  days  gone  by. 
Kenilworth  in  its  palmy  days  must  have  been  a 
goodly  pile,  with  its  four  gatehouses,  and  walls  in 
some  places  fifteen  feet  thick  ;  its  towers  and  rooms 
of  state,  its  chase  and  parks,  woods  and  "  Fair 
Pool"  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  acres  :  altogether, 
castle,  manors,  parks,  and  chase,  containing  a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  miles  extent. 

I  must  now  walk  to  the  tilt-yard  that  lies  yonder. 
How  different  now,  in  its  silent  solitude,  to  what 
it  was  when  the  trampling  of  iron  hoofs,  and  the 
clang  of  arms,  broke  upon  the  ear,  and  the  gay 
scene  of  assembled  beauty  and  armed  knights 
burst  upon  the  sight !  And  can  it  be  that  here,  in 
the  very  spot  where  I  am  standing,  the  armed 
combat,  the  stern  encounter,  the  press  of  knights, 
has  really  taken  place  ?  Yes  !  dream  as  it  now 
is,  once  it  was  a  reality.  Let  us  go  back  a  few 
flying  centuries,  and  then  gaze  upon  the  scene. 
The  announcement  has  gone  forth,  the  edict  has 
been  published,  of  "a  holding  a  tournament  and  a 
clashing  of  swords  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and 
damsels,"  and  knights  and  champions  from  all 
countries  are  assembled. 

The  decorated  lists  are  surrounded  by  the  pa- 
vilions of  the  champions,  glittering  with  their 
arms,  their  bannerols,  and  their  banners.  The 
scaffolded  balcony,  hung  with  tapestry  and  bla- 
zoned with  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  is 
thronged  with  beauty,  and  the  "  lady  of  the  tour- 
nament" sits  pre-eminent  and  peerless  amid  the 
throng.  The  combatants  and  their  horses,  gorge- 
ously arrayed,  are  prancing  to  and  fro,  with  their 
esquires  and  pages ;  and  minstrels  are  not  want- 
ing to  perpetuate  their  deeds.     Hark !  the  herald 
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has  cried  aloud  ;  the  clanging  trumpet  is  sounding 
the  onset.  There !  the  armed  knights,  with 
lances  in  the  rest,  have  met,  and  oh,  with  what  a 
murderous  crash  !  Dismounted  knights,  and  fall- 
en steeds,  and  broken  lances,  are  on  the  ground, 
while  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  clashing  of  swords 
are  continued ;  courage  and  skill,  with  high- 
wrought  energy,  are  striving  which  shall  be  led  to 
the  lady  of  the  tournament  to  receive  the  prize,  as 
the  "  best  cavalier"  and  the  "  the  best  striker  with 
the  sword." 

The  tournament  is  passed  ;  the  clanging  trum- 
pet, the  trampling  of  iron  hoofs,  and  the  clang  of 
arms  are  heard  no  longer ;  the  decorated  lists  and 
gorgeous  pavilions,  the  banners  and  the  blazoned 
balcony,  the  knights  and  ladies,  the  esquires,  her- 
alds, pages,  and  minstrels,  are  gone  ;  and  I  am 
standing  alone.  What  was,  is  as  though  it  had 
not  been,  and  the  pomp  and  the  pageantry  of  by- 
gone years  are  remembered  only  as  a  tale  of  the 
historian.  Thus,  "one  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation  cometh,"  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  mankind  are  changed. 

The  babbling  of  the  brook  that  runs  below  is 
a  soothing  sound,  and  blends  harmoniously  with 
the  quiet  musing  that  the  ruin  has  called  forth. 
One  peep  at  what  remains  of  the  monastery,  and 
a  ramble  in  the  wood,  and  then  1  shall  bid  fare- 
well to  hoary  Kenilworth. 
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As  a  stroller,  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  de- 
scribe a  trip  to  Margate  by  steamboat.  Enough 
for  me  to  take  out  my  pencil  when  I  reach  the 
shore,  and  roam  from  one  place  of  attraction  to 
another.  I  might  speak  of  the  different  points  of 
the  river,  from  Wapping  to  Whitstable,  from  Bil- 
lingsgate to  Broadstairs,  from  the  platform  at  Lon- 
don bridge  to  the  pier  at  Margate  ;  but  I  pass 
them  all  by.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Deptford 
dockyard  ;  Greenwich,  famed  for  its  hospital,  and 
Blackwall,  for  its  whitebait ;  Woolwich,  for  its 
arsenal,  and  Purrleet,  for  its  magazines  of  pow- 
der ;  Gravesend,  Tilbury  Fort,  Southend,  Sheer- 
ness.  the  Nore,  and  Heme  bay  :  all  these  I  leave 
without  a  single  comment,  and  quitting  the  steam- 
boat, questioned  by  the  gazing  eyes  of  the  assem- 
bled throng  at  the  Margate   pier,  proceed  on  my 

agreeable  pilgrimage. 

#         ##         #         #         #         #         # 

I  have  taken  a  glance  at  Margate  on  the  side 
of  the  fort,  and  on  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  walked 
through  the  market-place  and  Cecil  Square,  prom- 
enaded the  pier,  the  marine  terrace,  and  marine 
parade  ;  looked  at  the  hotels,  libraries,  and  bathing 
machines  ;  and  the  fresh  and  fitful  breeze  from 
the  world  of  waters  is  growing  stronger,  as  I  de- 
scend the  heights  toward  the  sandy  beach. 

In  London,  Margate  is  thought  lightly  of,  sim- 
ply because  "  every  one  goes  there  ;"  and  Rams- 
gate  is  beginning,  lor  the  same  reason,  to  share 
the   same    character.      A   nature-loving   stroller,, 

14 
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however,  is  not  bound  and  restricted  by  such  gen- 
eral impressions  ;  for  where  the  sky  and  the  ocean 
are  seen,  there  will  he  rejoice ;  and  where  the 
weed-strown  beach  spreads  before  him  the  won- 
ders of  an  Almighty  hand,  there  will  he  revel. 

"  He  sees  amid  the  sky  and  rolling  waves 
Omnipotence  abroad.    Deep  in  the  sands 
The  foot-prints  of  the  Almighty  are  impressed  5 
And  in  the  gusty  winds  he  hears  a  voice, 
'  Acknowledge  me  thy  Maker  !;  " 

#  #  #  #  # 

I  have  been  drinking  in  the  sea-gale,  gathering 
seaweed,  and  picking  sea-shells ;  and  can  hardly 
call  to  mind  more  unbending  and  holyday  emotions 
than  those  which  have  animated  my  heart.  The 
stormy  sky,  the  roaring  ocean,  the  beautiful  and 
varied  weeds  of  the  deep,  leading  and  alluring 
me  farther  and  farther  from  the  cliffs  toward  the 
sea,  and  the  occasional  gusty  showers  that  drive 
me  to  the  hollow  in  the  chalky  cliff  for  shelter, 
have  been  delightful.  A  light-hearted  and  agree- 
able relative  has  shared  with  me  the  shine  and 
the  shade  of  the  passing  hour  ;  and  yonder  she 
is,  far  away  on  the  sands,  picking  up,  with  com- 
mendable perseverance,  the  most  curious  and  the 
most  diminutive  shells  she  can  find. 

There  is  no  glittering  sun  in  the  heavens,  to 
make  the  billows  sparkle,  and  to  light  up  the 
chalky  cliffs ;  but  there  is  a  charm  in  the  stormy 
atmosphere  that  is  felt  as  well  as  seen.  A  high- 
wrought  energy,  that  often  slumbers  in  the  glare, 
is  awakened  in  the  gloom. 

11 1  love  the  swelling  frothy  waves, 
And  the  fitful  blast  that  blows  j 
The  skiff  in  the  misty  distance  lost, 
And  the  scene  as  it  wilder  grows. 
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"  The  sea  weed  and  the  scattered  shells 
Delight  me  as  they  lie  ; 
And  the  big  black  cloud  is  beautiful, 
That  is  gathering  in  the  sky." 

Could  any  one  have  gazed  through  the  windows 
of  the  old  church  half  an  hour  ago,  he  would  have 
wondered  to  see  me  on  my  knees  on  the  stone 
pavement,  before  two  or  three  monkish  figures  in- 
laid on  a  tombstone.  The  truth  is,  that  after  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  great  key  of  the  church 
door,  I  had  accompanied  one  more  talented  than 
myself,  to  take  off  on  cartridge  paper,  some  of 
the  more  striking  figures  and  inscriptions  ;  and  we 
were  both  kneeling,  not  to  adore  the  figures,  but 
to  effect  the  object  of  our  visit.  On  lifting  up  my 
head,  to  my  astonishment,  a  female  was  standing 
upright  before  me.  She  had  glided  unseen  into 
the  church,  and  for  some  time  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  our  somewhat  mysterious  proceedings. 

u  We  knelt  alone,  on  the  cold  gray  stone, 
And  we  heard  no  living  sound  ; 
Damp  was  the  air  in  that  house  of  prayer, 
And  the  dead  were  mouldering  round." 

I  have  passed  the  inn  called  the  First  and  the 
Last,  and  am  on  the  high  ground,  on  the  road  to 
St.  Peter's.  Some  donkey-carts  are  jogging  by 
me,  inscribed  with  sentimental  or  romantic  names  : 
one,  a  faded  old  stager,  bears  the  title  of  "  May- 
flower ;"  while  another,  proceeding  at  a  snail  s 
gallop,  has  the  still  more  imposing  inscription, 
"  The  Flying  Tally  Ho  !"  What  a  world  is  this 
for  setting  things  off  to  advantage,  and  making 
'  much  ado  about  nothing!" 

This  elevated  spot  appears  to  me  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  any  around  Margate  ;  the  air  is  purity  it 
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self,  and  the  prospect  delightful.  How  sweet  and 
picture-like  does  the  sea  appear,  with  the  sailing 
vessels  gliding  along  its  surface,  and  the  steamers 
tearing  their  way  through  the  waters  !  The  Tiv- 
oli  gardens  in  the  valley,  with  their  lakes  and 
groves  ;  the  farm-house  to  the  left ;  the  villages 
in  the  distance  ;  and  the  windmills  yonder,  are  all 
agreeable  objects. 

As  I  left  the  suburbs  of  Margate,  a  group  of 
children  were  assembled  ;  one  of  them  was  dan- 
cing, and  another  crying — life  in  miniature.  Two 
ladies,  who  were  near,  exemplified  their  several 
characters.  "  Look  at  the  child  dancing,"  said 
one.  "  What  can  the  poor  child  be  crying  for  ?" 
said  the  other.     The  heart  of  the  first  was  alive 

to  joy,  that  of  the  last  responded  to  sorrow. 
#  #  #  #  *  # 

I  have  visited,  in  pleasant  company,  the  North 
Foreland  light-house  :  the  different  lamps  which 
illuminate  it  by  night  have  behind  them  large  brass 
reflectors,  lined  with  silver,  kept  beautifully  bright. 
The  reflected  rays  mingle  together,  so  as  to  form, 
at  a  distance,  one  concentrated  blaze  of  light,  in- 
tense and  beautiful.  The  erection  is  of  squared 
flints,  and  more  than  sixty  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  the  lantern,  whose  light  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  Who  shall  say  how  many 
a  mariner  owes  his  life  to  its  friendly  warnings  ! 
The  vessels  that  are  wrecked  through  the  want  of 
a  light-house  are  recorded,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  the  greater  number  which,  no  doubt,  light- 
houses have  saved. 

"  I  love  the  light  that  streams  afar  to  save 
The  storm-tossed  seaman  from  the  whelming  wave  j 
The  ocean-beacon  and  the  river-ranger, 
That  lures  from  evil,  and  that  warns  from  danger." 
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The  sight  of  an  alms-house  does  me  good,  and 
calls  np  in  my  mind  kindly  and  respectful  thoughts 
of  the  founder.  The  hospital  of  ten  dwellings  at 
Drapers  for  poor  aged  widows,  who  are  comforta- 
bly clad  in  good  homely  gowns  of  shepherd's 
gray,  is  visited  by  many  a  kindred  spirit  with  my- 
self. I  honor  the  spirit  of  honest  Michael  Yoak- 
ley,  who,  though  he  was  no  poet,  as  the  following 
inscription,  cut  in  marble,  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, will  testify,  was,  I  trust,  a  good  and  pious 
character  : — 

u  In  much  weakness  the  God  of  might  did  bless 
With  increase  of  store, 
Not  to  maintain  pride  nor  idleness, 

But  to  relieve  the  poor, 
Such  industrious  poor  as  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
C  meek,  } 

Of  <  humble,  and  >  according  to  his  word. 
(  quiet  spirit,    ) 

Glory  to  God  alone  !" 

Old  Humphrey  is  now,  with  two  or  three  kind- 
hearted  companions,  among  the  good  old  ladies  at 
Drapers,  though  he  rather  expects  the  homelier  term 
of  good  old  women  would  be  the  more  agreeable 
to  them,  and  it  would  also  be  the  more  appropriate 
of  the  two.  There  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  pre- 
vailing among  them,  that  renders  their  present  re- 
treat yet  more  pleasant.  Neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness are  very  observable  in  every  dwelling. 

According  to  the  desire  of  the  founder,  much 
circumspection  is  used  in  admitting  a  new  tenant 
into  the  alms-houses.  "  No  busie-body,  nor  proud 
idle  person,  nor  waster,"  is  eligible  ;  all  must  be 
"  careful  and  diligent,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth, 
laboring  with  their  own  hands  for  a  maintenance, 
being  of  a  good  life  and  godly  conversation,  as 
becometh  the  truth  and  the  Christian  religion." 
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In  every  window,  or  by  the  door,  are  exhibited 
specimens  of  small  articles  knit  by  the  honest  old 
creatures,  and  for  these  they  sometimes  pick  up  a 
customer  among  their  visiters.  In  one  of  the 
dwellings,  I  have  inspected  a  sampler  worked  by 
the  aged  inmate  in  her  youthful  days  ;  and  sus- 
pended above  it  was  another,  still  more  ancient,  it 
being  the  work  of  her  mother.  A  folio  Bible  lay 
on  the  table  ;  nor  can  I  be  far  from  the  truth  in 
calling  this  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  to 
be  found  in  this  homely  habitation. 

In  another  dwelling,  I  have  talked  with  an  aged 
Christian,  whose  years  have  numbered  eighty-six. 
An  Indian-rubber  trumpet  so  far  corrects  her  deaf- 
ness as  to  enable  her  to  converse  freely  with  her 
visiters.  She  has  a  treasure  in  her  possession, 
an  edition  of  Scott's  Bible  ;  and  a  few  prints  in 
frames  hang  over  the  fire-place.  Most  of  them 
are  likenesses  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  one 
is  a  picture  of  the  Savior.  Observing  that  the  lat- 
ter hung  low,  I  asked  her  the  question,  "  How  is 
it  that  you  have  put  the  good  men  above  their 
Master  V9  It  appeared  clear,  however,  from  her 
reply,  that  she  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  dishonor 
the  Redeemer,  but  rather  to  honor  him  and  exalt 
his  name  above  any  other  name. 

There    are  sycamore   trees  on   each  side  the 

hospital,  and  ivy  and  vines  and  jasmine  climb  the 

walls.     Rose-trees   and  lavender  abound   in   the 

garden  ;  nor  has  the  sun-dial  yonder  escaped  my 

attention. 

"  With  solemn  finger  shadowing  forth  how  fast 
Time  flits  away  and  human  hours  are  past." 

At  the  back  of  the  garden  is  a  strip  of  green 
sod,  set  apart  as  the  last  resting  place  of  these 
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aged  sojourners.  Here,  without  burial-rite  or  cere- 
mony, without  a  word  being  pronounced  over  the 
grave,  their  dust  is  deposited  in  the  ground.  A 
week  ago,  a  funeral  of  one  of  them  took  place, 
and  the  coffined  dead  was  committed  silently  to 
to  the  earth.     No  memorial  will  mark  the  spot. 

u  No  sculptured  stone,  nor  brier-bound  sod  arise, 
To  tell  us  where  the  mouldering  pilgrim  lies." 

But  I  have  lingered  here  longer  than  I  intend- 
ed. I  can  not  say  how  it  would  be  with  me 
were  I  a  resident  at  Margate  ;  but  as  it  is,  being 
hospitably  and  affectionately  entertained  within 
doors,  and  moving  about  as  I  do  from  one  place  to 
another  as  a  stroller,  I  find  objects  enough  to  en- 
gage my  attention  and  to  give  me  pleasure.  Broad- 
stairs  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  Dumpton 
is  a  pretty  village,  and  Garlinge  is  another.  The 
old  monuments  in  the  church  of  Birchington  are 
worth  taking  a  walk  to  see.  Dandelion  Chapel 
Hill  and  Chapel  Bottom,  have  some  attractions. 
Ranelagh  Gardens  are  visited  by  almost  all  who 
come  here  ;  and  Sarre,  Shallows,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Peters,  Kingsgate,  and  St.  Lawrence,  present 
a  pleasing  variety. 

Manstan,  a  picturesque  hamlet,  is  visited  by 
many,  on  account  of  the  old  edifice  there  called 
Manstan  Court,  and  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  ad- 
joining chapel  ;  while  at  least  an  equal  number 
explore  their  way  to  Shellness,  to  gather  sea- 
shells,  which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance. 
Pegwell  bay  is  well  known  to  all  lobster-loving, 
shrimp-eating  visiters  ;  and  though  the  Reculvers 
are  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Margate, 
a  hardy  walker  will  not  be  deterred  from  inspecting 
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the  remaining  towers  of  a  church  once  held  in 
such  reverence,  that  mariners  passed  it  not  with- 
out lowering  their  topsails. 

I  am  now  at  Ramsgate,  walking  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs,  after  having  taken  a  general  view  of  the 
narrow  streets,  Nelson's  Crescent,  Albion  Place, 
Paragon  Place,  the  pier,  the  harbor,  and  the 
beach.  Children  are  digging  on  the  sands  below, 
with  their  wooden  spades  ;  bathing  machines  are 
clustered  together  ;  company  are  promenading ; 
horses  are  being  galloped  on  the  shore  ;  vessels 
are  seen  sailing  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  white 
fringe  of  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  waters  on 
the  sands,  and  here  and  there  a  white  wave  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  diversify  the  scene. 

Neither  the  beach  of  Margate  nor  that  of  Rams- 
gate, close  to  the  town,  is  favored  with  many 
shells  ;  for  you  may  roam  the  sands  at  low  water, 
for  hours,  without  being  able  to  pick  up  more  than 
a  very  scanty  variety.  What  is  wanting,  howev- 
er, on  the  beach,  is  fully  made  up  in  the  shops 
where  shells  are  sold.  Here  every  possible  vari- 
ety may  be  obtained  of  univalves,  bivalves,  and 
multivalves  ;  from  snails,  limpets,  cones,  and  cow- 
ries, to  rock  shells,  thick-spined  screws,  and 
waved-ribbed  trumpets  ;  frem  cockles,  mnscles, 
and  gapers,  Noah's  arks,  great  sea-wings,  and 
thorny  oysters ;  and  from  the  scaly  chiton  or  coat 
of  mail,  to  the  barnacle,  borer,  and  prickly  stone- 
piercer.  I  have  lifted  up  my  hands  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  splendid  displays  of  these  wonders  of 
the  deep,  nor  has  my  heart  been  unaffected.  Well 
might  the  psalmist  say  of  the  Lord,  "Thou  art  the 
God  that  doest  wonders,"  Psalm  lxxvii.  14. 
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An  invalid  has  been  wheeled  past  me  in  a 
chair  by  two  servants.  The  healthy  poor  are 
rich,  and  the  invalid  rich  are  poor.  Afflicted 
stranger  !  it  is  not  these  health-giving  gales  alone, 
but  the  healing  art  of  the  great  Physician,  that  is 
required  to  bid  thee,  "  Take  up  thy  bed,  and 
walk."  Whatever  be  thy  disease,  may  he  heal 
thee  of  "  thy  leprosy,"  and  fill  thy  heart  with 
thankfulness,  and  thy  mouth  with  hallelujahs  ! 

The  cliff  is  crowned  with  attractive  houses, 
adorned  with  green  verandas.  The  high  vane 
erected  yonder  to  set  forth  the  way  of  the  wind, 
is  too  slender  an  object  for  the  blast  easily  to 
overthrow.  Masses  of  dark  sea  weed  lie  in 
strong  relief  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  sea-gull 
yonder  is  winging  her  way  over  the  world  of 
waters. 

I  have  stood  for  some  time  talking  with  a 
young  woman  who  walks  with  crutches.  She 
carries  the  bloom  of  health  in  her  cheek,  but  her 
limbs  refuse  their  accustomed  office,  and  require 
the  supporting  aid  on  which  she  leans.  Resigned 
to  her  affliction,  she  is  humbly  looking  above,  not 
oidy  for  u  patience  under  sufferings,"  but  also  for 
"  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her  afflictions." 

Descending  the  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  heaving 
ocean,  I  have  walked  along  the  sands,  animated 
by  the  sea  breeze,  and  delighted  with  the  advan- 
cing and  receding  waves.  Sprightly  forms  and 
cheerful  faces  are  passing  me,  as  I  promenade 
the  pier.  Two  vessels  have  just  entered  the 
harbor. 

The  erection  of  this  pier  was  a  spirited  achieve- 
ment. Built  principally  with  Purbeck  and  Port- 
land stone,  it  makes  a  noble  stand  against  the 
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roaring  billows,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbor. 
The  sum  expended  was  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  value 
of  the  ships  it  has  saved  is  more  than  a  hundred 
times  the  amount. 

An  old  weather-beaten  tar  has  been  pointing 
out  to  me  the  coast  of  France,  with  the  shipping 
in  the  Downs,  and  talking  eloquently  of  the 
Godwin  Sands,  which  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
ships  worth  much  more  than  the  British  navy. 
How  mighty  is  the  world  of  waters !  the  unfath- 
omable, boundless,  and  ungovernable  ocean  !  Were 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe  plunged  beneath 
its  whelming  waves,  it  would  make  no  sensible 
difference  to  its  immensity. 

"  Ocean  !  thou  art  wild  and  dread, 
And  fearful  in  thy  force ; 
But  there  is  an  Almighty  power 
That  guides  thy  mighty  course. 

"  Though  thou  art  strong  and  terrible, 
Yet  shalt  thou  pass  away, 
As  the  froth  upon  thy  waters, 
As  the  sprinkling  of  thy  spray." 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  neighborhood 
that  I  should  like  to  see  ;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
must  attend  to  other  things.  Exercise  and  the 
sea  breeze  create  an  appetite  ;  and  a  keen  appe- 
tite is  wilful,  and  will  have  its  way.  Margate 
and  Ramsgate,  ye  have  contributed  to  my  pleas- 
ure, I  fling  ye  both  my  blessing.  May  you  be 
handmaids  of  health  to  thousands  ;  and  may  tens 
of  thousands  visit  you  with  advantage,  and  leave 
you  with  hearts  grateful  to  the  Father  of  mercies 
for  his  unbounded  benefits. 
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I  have  been  roaming  around  this  pleasant 
neighborhood  ;  at  one  time  gazing  on  the  interest- 
ing objects  of  creation,  at  another,  taking  a  hasty- 
glance  at  places  of  notoriety ;  Beulah  Spa,  Dul- 
wich  gallery,  and  Aubin's  school  of  industry,  have 
all  been  visited  ;  and  now,  looking  around  me  from 
this  commanding  eminence,  I  am  noting  down  my 
wandering  thoughts. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  day,  and  shame  ought  to 
redden  my  cheek  and  oppress  my  heart,  if  I  have 
been  an  ungrateful  partaker  of  the  balmy  air,  the 
beauteous  prospect,  and  the  kindling  skies.  Not 
yet  have  the  feathered  race  suspended  their  tune- 
ful songs,  nor  has  the  glowing  sun  withdrawn  his 
beams.  Insects  are  on  the  wing,  and  the  golden 
foliage  of  autumn  gives  a  richness  to  the  spread- 
ing scene.  The  hawthorn-bushes  are  laden  with 
berries,  and  the  sere  and  ruddy  leaves  of  the  oak 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  varied  teints  of  shrub, 
and  bush,  and  tree.  This  season  is  called  the 
fall ;  but  the  poet  sings  sweetly  in  its  praise  : — 

"  How  call  ye  this  the  season's  fall. 

That  seems  the  pageant  of  the  year  ? 
Richer  and  brighter  far  than  all 

The  pomp  that  spring  and  summer  wear. 
Red  falls  the  westering  light  of  day, 

On  rock,  and  stream,  and  winding  shore  ; 
Soft  woody  banks,  and  granite  gray, 

With  amber  clouds  are  curtained  o'er. 

"  The  wide,  clear  waters  sleeping  lie 

Beneath  the  evening's  wings  of  gold  j 
And  on  their  glassy  breast  the  sky 
And  banks  their  mingled  hues  unfold. 
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Far  in  the  tangled  woods,  the  ground 
Is  strewn  with  fallen  leaves  ;  that  lie 

Like  crimson  carpets  all  around, 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy." 

Beulah  Spa  is  not  without  its  attractions  Its 
grounds,  diversified  with  lawn  and  woodland 
scenery,  with  grots,  and  groves,  and  seats,  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  a  pleasant  retreat  for  lei- 
sure and  recreation.  Pure  air  may  be  breathed, 
medicinal  water  taken,  and  society  or  seclusion 
enjoyed. 

Dulwich  is  famous  for  two  things — its  college 
and  its  gallery  of  pictures.  The  former  was 
founded  in  1617,  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a  comedian; 
it  is  called  the  College  of  God's  Gift.  No  gov- 
ernor can  be  appointed  whose  name  is  not  Alleyn. 
There  are  many  singular  arrangements  and  require- 
ments respecting  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  The  picture  gallery  contains  the 
splendid  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  by  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois  ;  and  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  parties  who  visit  it  are  numerous. 

Aubin's  school  of  industry  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  poor  children  from  different  parishes ; 
some  so  young  that  they  can  hardly  walk.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  give  them  a  better  edu- 
cation than  is  to  be  obtained  in  workhouses  and 
asylums,  and  especially  to  instruct  them  in  useful 
callings,  that,  on  leaving  the  place,  they  may  be 
creditable  members  of  the  community,  and  be  able 
to  get  their  bread  honestly,  wherever  they  may  be 
thrown.  The  different  trades  of  shoemaker,  tailor, 
tinman,  carpenter,  and  others,  are  taught  the  boys  ; 
while  the  girls  learn  to  sew,  knit,  plait  straw,  make 
bonnets,  and  get  up  linen.     The  elder  boys  are 
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taught  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
mount  the  mast  and  yards  that  are  provided  for 
their  accommodation.  The  school  appears  well 
conducted  ;  and  being  intended  as  a  model  estab- 
lishment, will  perhaps  exert  a  very  extended  in- 
fluence over  generations  yet  to  come. 

Look  where  I  will,  I  see  a  varied  scene.  The 
green  fields  and  grassy  slopes  are  diversified  with 
verdant  woods  and  handsome  mansions.  Yonder 
is  the  church,  and  farther  on  the  cemetery,  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead. 

"  A  solemn  thought  my  wandering  mind  controls  ; 
Their  bodies  slumber  there —where  are  their  souls  V 

The  hamlet  of  Norwood  is  scattered  around  an 
extensive  common,  partly  in  the  liberties  of  Lam- 
beth, and  partly  in  Croydon.  The  Horns  public 
house  is  yet  in  existence  ;  not  actually  the  noted 
house  of  olden  time,  but  a  more  modern  one 
erected  in  its  place.  There  is  another  Norwood, 
between  the  Hounslow  and  Uxbridge  roads,  about 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  London.  It  is  called 
Northwide,  or  Nothwode,  that  is,  the  north  wood  : 
it  is  in  the  hundred  of  Elthome. 

Croydon  and  its  common  are  not  very  distant; 
the  railroad  to  the  place  has  much  altered  its 
character.  In  Doomsday-book  Croydon  is  called 
Croindone.  It  is  surrounded  by  Streatham,  Lam- 
beth, Beckenham,  Addington,  Sandersted,  Coulson, 
Beddington,  and  Mitcham. 

Archbishop  Parker,  whose  learning  and  virtues 
were  almost  proverbial,  resided  principally  at  the 
palace,  or  manorial  house  near  the  church.  He 
once  entertained  there,  for  the  space  of  seven 
days,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  whole  of  her  court. 

15 
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Mitcham  was  once  called  Michelham,  or  the 
Great  Dwelling.  At  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's 
survey,  there  were  two  manors  in  Mitcham ;  one 
had  been  held  by  Brictric,  of  the  Confessor ;  the 
other  by  Lemarus,  of  King  Edward.  A  small 
common,  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham,  once  went  by 
the  name  of  Figg's  marsh  ;  this  in  time  became 
altered  to  Pig's  marsh — a  fact  less  accordant  with 
taste  than  with  familiarity. 

Beddington  lies  between  Croydon  and  Carshal- 
ton  :  in  Doomsday-book  it  is  Beddintone.  Some 
have  supposed  the  name  to  be  derived  from  "  bed- 
ding," the  Saxon  term  for  a  bed  or  a  lodging,  and 
that  the  place  was  the  first  stage  from  London,  on 
one  of  the  then  existing  high  roads.  Queen 
Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Francis  Carew,  at 
Beddington,  for  three  days,  and  the  following  year 
she  paid  him  another  visit.  It  is  in  reference  to 
one  of  these  visits  that  the  following  anecdote  is 
told  by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt : — 

11  Here  I  will  conclude,"  says  he,  "with  a  con- 
ceit of  that  delicate  knight,  Sir  Francis  Carew, 
who,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  royal 
entertainment  of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy 
memory,  at  his  house  at  Beddington,  led  her 
majesty  to  a  cherry-tree,  whose  fruit  he  had  of 
purpose  kept  back  from  ripening,  at  the  least  one 
month  after  all  cherries  had  taken  their  farewell  of 
England.  This  secret  he  performed  by  straining 
a  tent  or  cover  of  canvass  over  the  whole  tree,  and 
wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with  a  scoop  or 
horn,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  required  ;  and  so, 
by  withholding  the  sunbeams  from  reflecting  upon 
the  berries,  they  grew  both  great  and  were  very 
long  before  they  had  gotten  their  cherry  color; 
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and  when  he  was  assured  of  her  majesty's  com- 
ing, he  removed  the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days 
brought  them  to  their  full  maturity." 

While  noting  down  these  remaks,  an  invalid 
lady  has  been  carried  by  on  a  couch,  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  ;  she  is  going,  I  suppose,  to  her 
own  house  from  that  of  a  friend.  How  are  clouds 
and  sunshine,  health  and  sickness,  joy  and  sorrow, 
mingled  in  our  existence !  and  how  necessary  is 
it  to  know,  that  "  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of 
the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground !"  Job  v.  6. 

I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  Carshalton,  a  little 
to  the  right  of  Beddington.  It  was  on#e  written 
Aulton,  or  Old  Town.  In  the  reign  of  King  John 
it  was  called  Kersaulton,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  called  Kersalton,  Carsalton,  Cresalton,  and 
Kresalton.  For  the  last  two  centuries,  however, 
it  has  possessed  its  present  name.  It  Res  in  the 
hundred  of  Wallington  ;  but  I  must  hurry  on  to 
Clapham,  for  even  then  I  shall  have  to  reach 
Wimbledon  before  the  sun  declines.  How  delight- 
ful  it  is,  in  health  and  spirits,  to  roam  thus  from 
place  to  place,  not  with  liberty  of  limb  only,  but 
with  true  liberty  of  heart ! 

u  To  rove,  with  buoyant  heart  and  wondering  eyes, 
O'er  all  creation,  ocean,  earth,  and  skies  ; 
To  Jove  mankind  to  earth's  remotest  shore, 
And  God  with  heartfelt  gratitude  adore." 

#  #  #  #  # 

It  is  hard  to  think  that  this  beautiful  common 
of  Clapham  was  once  little  better  than  a  wild 
morass,  with  the  few  roads  about  it  almost  impas- 
sable ;  yet  such  was  the  case.  Now,  the  spot  is 
a  lovely  one ;  the  air  is  pure,  and  in  all  directions 
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delightful  villas  rise  around.  There  are  at  this 
moment  the  young  ladies  of  three  schools  prome- 
nading the  green  turf.  Nurse  girls,  with  infants 
in  their  arms,  are  numerous :  and  many  a  fond 
mamma  is  gazing  on  her  little  ones,  mounted  on 
their  donkey  steeds,  with  their  donkey  drivers  to 
attend  them. 

Some  of  the  residences  within  my  view  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  worthy  of  the  world,  well 
known  for  their  benevolence.  Going  about  doing 
good,  their  hearts  and  their  purses  were  open  ; 
for  they  were  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls 
arid  bodies  of  their  fellow-men.  The  once  Chris- 
tian-hearted tenant,  of  yonder  mansion,  by  the  pool, 
was  beckoned  away  to  a  heavenly  inheritance 
only  a  few  years  back.  He  was  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  what  his  heavenly  Master  had  committed 
to  his  hand  ;  and  the  message,  "  Come  up  hither," 
was  not  unwelcome.  How  truly  was  he  honored 
and  loved,  and  how  affectionately  has  he  been 
lamented  by  his  bereaved  partner !  The  other 
day  1  peeped  into  the  stables,  as  I  walked  round 
the  premises  with  a  friend,  and  sawT  a  pair  of  fresh 
coach-horses  in  their  new  harness,  just  about  to 
be  tried.  The  poor  aged  brutes  who  had  drawn 
their  master  on  so  many  of  his  kind-hearted  visits 
to  the  poor  afflicted,  were  growing  too  infirm  for 
their  accustomed  duties.  The  coachman  seemed 
divided  in  his  affections  ;  now  looking  at  his  old 
comrades  with  sympathy,  and  now  regarding  his 
more  spirited  new  acquaintance  with  complacency. 

Clapham,  once  Clopeham,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
East  Brixton,  and  is  thought  to  have  had  its  name 
from  one  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  Osgod  Clappa 
was  the  name  of  the  Danish  lord,  at  whose  daugh- 
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ter's  marriage  feast,  in  Lambeth,  Hardicanute  died. 
Streatham  is  at  no  great  distance.  "  Strete"  is 
the  Saxon  for  highway,  and  "  ham"  is  a  dwelling. 
Between  Streatham  and  Tooting,  on  the  side  of  a 
small  common,  is  a  villa,  which  once  belonged  to 
Henry  Thrale,  Esq.  Dr.  Johnson  spent  much  of 
his  time  beneath  that  hospitable  roof.  As  I  came 
past  the  place,  the  figure  of  the  learned  doctor  was 
before  me,  not  only  as  it  is  seen  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  dictionary,  but  also  as  it  appears  in 
marble  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  The  great 
lexicographer  has  made  society  his  debtor  ;  and 
never  do  I  consult  his  dictionary  without  feeling  a 
grateful  sense  of  my  individual  obligation.  Many 
good  writers  render  a  service  to  a  part  of  society, 
but  the  author  of  a  good  dictionary  confers  a  ben- 
efit upon  all. 

Instances  of  singular  epitaphs  may  be  found  in 
most  hurial  places  ;  and  the  chancel  of  Streatham 
church  has  one,  wherein  the  bereaved  husband  is 
made  to  declare,  that  though  he  lived  ten  thousand 
years,  he  could  not  speak  sufficiently  in  praise  of 
his  departed  partner.  The  grave  is,  of  all  places, 
the  most  unsuitable  to  indulge  in  extravagant  praise 
of  a  human  being.  A  great  many  commendable 
things  might  be  said  of  a  good  wife  in  ten  min- 
utes ;  but  ten  thousand  years  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose,  would  indeed  seem  to  set  forth  a  pattern 
of  perfection  altogether  unattainable  by  fallen  hu- 
manity. How  much  more  striking,  solemn,  and 
suitable,  than  such  lavish  commendation,  would 
be  the  simple  inscription  over  the  resting-place  of 
a  virtuous  Christian  woman,  "  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,"  Rev.  xiv.  13; 

15* 
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or,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Job  i.  21. 

And  this  is  Wimbledon  !  The  place  is  crowded 
with  associations.  In  this  neighborhood  once 
lived  the  celebrated  statesmen,  Pitt,  Home  Tooke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  many  others  Here  they  for- 
got, for  a  season,  their  political  animosities,  allow- 
ing their  party  spirit  a  temporary  repose  ;  and  here 
royalty  retired  from  kingly  cares.  The  spirit  of 
by-gone  times  seems  to  be  present ;  for  yonder 
goodly  oaks  and  elms,  clothed  with  grandeur  and 
beauty,  have  been  gazed  upon  by  the  parties  I 
have  named. 

Wimbledon  was  anciently  spelled  Wymbaldon. 
This  may  have  been  from  an  owner  of  the  land, 
u  don"  being  the  Saxon  for  a  hill.  The  place  is 
in  the  western  division  of  Brixton  hundred.  At 
the  south  end  of  Wimbledon  common  was  an 
encampment  with  a  single  ditch,  enclosing  about 
seven  acres  of  ground.  It  is  said  that  Ossac  and 
Cnebba,  two  of  the  generals  of  Ethelbert,  were 
killed  here.  Ethelbert  was  defeated  by  Ceaulin, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.  In  Camden's  time,  the 
encampment  went  by  the  name  of  Bensbury. 
There  was  a  tradition,  which  gained  much  cre- 
dence at  one  period,  namely,  that  a  certain  well 
of  water  on  the  common,  even  in  the  severest 
winter,  was  never  frozen  over.  When  once  a 
tradition  has  rooted  itself  in  the  belief  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  not  soon  eradicated  ;  it  is  only  when 
it  is  doubted  that  it  excites  investigation. 

There  is  in  the  churchwarden's  account  at 
Kingston  the  following  record  : — "  1599.  Paid 
for  mending  the  ways  when  the  queen  went  from 
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Wimbledon  to  Nonsuch,  twenty  pence."  Money 
had  a  very  different  value  then  to  what  it  now 
possesses.  What  amount  of  improvement  would 
the  Telfords  and  M' Adams  of  the  present  day  ef- 
fect for  twenty  pence  ? 

In  years  gone  by,  on  the  death  of  any  freehold- 
er in  this  manor,  the  lord  was  held  entitled  to  his 
best  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  as  well  as  his  spear, 
sword,  and  boots  ;  and  if  he  died  possessed  of 
any  armor,  that  also  became  the  property  of  the 
lord.  Such  a  custom  marks  a  striking  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  times. 

But  the  sun  is  now  setting;  a  solemn  monitor, 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  the  world.  Arid  will  it  be 
that  the  glowing  orb  yonder  will  go  down  for  the 
last  time  setting  in  darkness  ?  Yes !  but  the 
kindling  skies  will  be  surpassed  in  glory,  and  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  see  a  light  and  a 
brightness  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 
when  they  behold  Him  who  died  for  them  face  to 
face  in  his  eternal  kingdom  !  Well,  then,  may  we 
press  on  eagerly  to  redeem  the  time,  Eph.  v.  16. 
Well  may  we  say  to  ourselves,  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  "  Make  haste  !  make 
haste !  for  my  sun  is  fast  going  down  !" 
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NETLEY  ABBEY. 


It  may  be  that  to-morrow  I  shall  cross  the 
channel;  but,  if  it  be  possible,  I  must  see  Netley 
Abbey  to-day.  Much  have  I  heard  of  this  pictu- 
resque ruin,  and  of  the  sweet  seclusion  and  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  its  situation.  Were  I  a  bird, 
thither  would  I  fly  ;  or  were  I  a  fish,  this  South- 
ampton water  would  soon  be  crossed  by  me  ;  but 
being  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  I  must  wait  till 
the  ferryman,  who  is  at  the  moment  absent,  ar- 
rives, to  put  me  across  in  his  boat. 

Southampton  is  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  a  fact  that  will  render  the  place  more  in- 
teresting to  many  than  if  it  had  been  the  birth- 
place of  a  king.  Much  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  channel  islands,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  The  wind  has 
been  rising  ever  since  midnight,  and  is  now 
whistling  around  me  in  right  earnest.  Its  fitful 
bursts,  accompanied  with  sunshine  as  they  are, 
raise  my  spirits.  How  animating  is  the  energy 
of  the  elements ! 

"  There  is  a  fearful  spirit  busy  now  : 
Already  have  the  elements  unfurled 
Their  banners  ;  the  great  sea  wave  is  upcurled ; 

The  cloud  comes ;  the  fierce  winds  begin  to  blow 

About,  and  blindly  on  their  errands  go  ; 

And  quickly  will  the  pale-red  leaves  be  hurled 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  forest  world, 

Stripped  of  its  pride,  be  like  a  desert  show. 
I  love  the  moaning  music  which  I  hear 

In  the  bleak  gusts  of  autumn,  for  the  soul 
Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere  ; 

And  in  sublime,  mysterious  sympathy, 

Man's  bounding  spirit  ebbs  and  swells  more  high, 

Accordant  to  the  billows'  loftier  roll." 
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Here  comes  the  ferryman,  as  leisurely  as  though 
it  would  hardly  serve  his  purpose  to  put  a  single 
passenger  across  the  water.  We  shall  have  a 
rough  passage,  but  no  matter  if  we  are  under  His 
care  who  "  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span, 
and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales, 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  Isa.  xl.  12.  Without 
His  protection,  a  breeze  may  bring  about  our  de- 
struction ;  and  with  it,  a  whirlwind  can  not  injure 
a  hair  of  our  heads. 

This  is  indeed  lovely !  Netley  Abbey  is  about 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Southampton,  and 
I  am  now  drawing  near  to  the  ruin  ;  but  the  en- 
chanting beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape  has 
spelled  me  to  this  spot,  which  mingles  the  ele- 
gance of  the  park  with  the  wilder  witchery  of  the 
rudest  heath.  Water  and  woodland  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  foreground  entanglement  of  shrubs, 
and  furze,  and  fern,  and  brier,  adorn  the  place 
with  variegated  beauty,  while  the  unbroken  soli- 
tude imparts  a  depth  and  tone  to  my  emotions. 
The  glowing  sunshine  and  the  gusty  wind  add  to 
my  delight,  and  give  an  upward  tendency  to  all 
my  thoughts. 

Sometimes  the  busy  fancy  delights  in  strange 
contrasts.  Let  me  contrast,  for  a  moment,  the 
verdant  and  colored  foliage,  the  pure  air,  and  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  this  fair  spot,  with  an  opposite 
scene  which  I  witnessed  yesterday  ;  it  will  make 
me,  perhaps,  value  my  present  advantages,  and  I 
shall  gaze  around  me  with  feelings  of  additional 
thankfulness  and  joy. 
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How  different  to  this  is  the  walk  from  one  end 
of  Lower  Thames  street,  in  London,  to  the  other, 
from  the  bottom  of  Fish  street  hill  to  the  tower ! 
Cabs,  hackney-coaches,  and  carnages,  crowd  on 
each  other.  Laden  porters  make  their  way  to  the 
different  steam-packets,  and  streams  of  company 
flow  on  to  the  same  place  of  destination.  The 
huge  wheels  of  heavily-laden  wagons  grind  the 
ground,  as  they  leave  the  different  wharves  ;  and 
the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  huge  horses  putting  forth 
their  strength,  strike  fire  against  the  stones.  The 
cracking  of  whalebone  whips,  the  clamorous  con- 
tention of  excited  carters,  and  the  shouts  of  po- 
lice officers  resound. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  street  are  the  custom 
house,  Billingsgate  fish-market,  packet  office,  fruit 
stores,  wharves,  and  quays ;  gloomy  arches  and 
intricate  entrances  to  the  buildings  on  the  river 
side  ;  immense  warehouses,  with  folding  doors, 
tier  above  tier,  and  oval  glazed  apertures  in  the 
wall  to  let  in  the  light.  Iron  and  wooden  cranes 
are  at  work,  high  in  the  air.  Here  a  bulky  pack 
of  wool  is  hoisted  up,  and  there  a  heavy  hogshead 
is  dangled  down.  Thick,  upright  beams  of  tim- 
ber, with  ponderous  cross-pieces,  are  placed 
against  the  ground  floors  of  the  warehouses,  to 
defend  them  from  the  heavy  wagons  ;  straw,  dirt, 
and  filth,  are  swept  together  in  an  unsightly  man- 
ner, while  the  smell  of  fish  is  equally  offensive. 

The  left  hand  of  the  street  is  occupied  with 
shops,  stores,  offices,  and  public  houses.  Brokers, 
ship  agents,  customhouse  agents,  and  agents  of 
all  kinds',  are  there  found  in  abundance.  Oranges, 
apples,  nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit,  British  and  for- 
eign.     Salmon,  cod,  sprats,  herrings,  pilchards, 
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and  all  sorts  of  fish,  salt  and  fresh,  may  be  there 
bought ;  and  at  times,  the  shops  are  beseiged  with 
buyers.  The  street  is  too  narrow  for  the  vehicles, 
the  footpath  is  too  narrow  for  the  passengers  ;  so 
that,  what  with  soldiers  passing  to  the  tower,  and 
sailors  to  the  docks,  people  going  to  Billingsgate 
market  and  the  customhouse,  cabs,  coaches,  and 
carriages,  carts,  wagons,  and  vans,  porters,  pas- 
sengers and  policemen,  brokers,  agents,  and  clerks, 
customhouse  officers,  wharfingers,  and  boatmen, 
Jews,  foreigners,  and  the  constant  throng  set  in 
motion  by  business  and  pleasure,  Lower  Thames 
street  presents  a  very  different  scene  to  that  which 
is  now  gladdening  my  eye  and  my  heart.  How 
delightful  the  contrast ! 

A  minute  or  two  ago,  a  shining  something  gli- 
ded into  the  furze-brake  at  my  feet.  Taking  it,  or 
perhaps  mistaking  it,  for  a  snake,  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  discover  the  scaly  reptile.  Not  that  I 
want  to  crush  its  head,  or  disfigure  its  form  of 
beauty ;  no,  no  !  There  is  room  enough  in  the 
world  for  thee  and  me,  friend  speckled-back  ;  and 
yet,  willingly  would  I  gaze  admiringly  on  the 
painted  coat  with  which  thy  Maker  has  clothed 
thee. 

When  curiosity  has  been  fairly  excited,  how 
prodigiously  it  increases,  the  nearer  it  approaches 
its  expected  gratification !  Not  yet  can  I  discern 
a  tower,  a  buttress,  or  an  oriel  window,  although 
so  near  the  ruin  ;  but  this  redundant  foliage  hides 
everything  from  view.  I  am  alone,  and  feel  the 
calm  delights  of  solitude  ;  for  such  is  the  varied 
nature  of  excitement,  that  at  one  moment  our 
eyes  are  lit  up  with  pleasure,  and  in  the  next  we 
can  exclaim — 
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'*  Ah,  what  is  joy,  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melancholy  V1 

This  gusty  day,  so  alluring  to  me,  seems  to 
hold  out  but  few  attractions  to  others  ;  were  it 
not  so,  the  pathway  would  be  peopled  by  visiters 
to  the  abbey. 

Here  at  last  is  the  venerable  pile  !  not  so  ex- 
tended as  my  fancy  had  pictured  it,  but  yet  more 
lovely.  The  deep  seclusion  of  the  ruin  ;  the 
elaborate  beauty  of  its  eastern  window  ;  the  fallen 
fragments  and  broken  pillars  lying  in  desolation ; 
and  the  oaks  and  other  trees  which  grow  around, 
and  even  amid  the  roofless  walls  of  the  ruin  exer- 
cise an  arresting  influence  over  the  spectator., 
The  clustering  ivy,  that  friend  and  companion  of 
ancient  ruins  and  aged  trees,  is  here  abundant. 

u  Ivy  !  thou  art  ever  green ; 
Let  me  changeless,  then,  be  seen  j 
While  my  Savior  loves  me,  ne'e? 
Let  my  love  grow  old  and  sere. 

"  Ivy  !  clinging  round  the  tree, 
Gladly  would  I  learn  of  thee ; 
Clinging  as  the  year  goes  round, 
To  the  cross  would  1  be  found. n 

History  fixes  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  this 
place  to  be  early  in  the  thirteenth  century :  and 
Peter  Roche,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  named  as 
its  founder.  Though  now  called  Netley,  it  for- 
merly bore  the  name  of  Letteley  ;  its  first  charter 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1251. 
The  Cistertian  monks,  who,  with  all  the  austeri- 
ties of  their  order,  resided  at  the  abbey,  came 
originally  from  a  neighboring  monastic  establish- 
ment called  Beaulieu. 

However  celebrated  Netley  may  have  been  for 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  number  of  its 
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inmates  and  the  amount  of  its  revenue  must,  at  all 
times,  have  been  small.  At  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  was  set  down  as  having  an  in- 
come of  seventeen  pounds  only.  Leland  found 
but  one  book  among  the  community — a  copy  of 
Cicero's  Tr  atise  on  Rhetoric  ;  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  fraternity,  it  consisted  of  no  more 
than  twelve  monks,  with  their  abbot ;  their  net 
revenue  being  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Hqw  little  can  we  realize  in  our  minds,  now 
books  are  so  abundant  among  us,  the  possibility 
of  a  body  of  men,  having  credit  for  piety  and 
learning,  possessing  but  one  volume  in  their  li- 
brary !  Without  any  intentional  reflection  on  the 
attainments  of  the  brotherhood,  we  may  venture 
to  conclude  that  the  amount  of  their  acquirements 
could  not  have  been  very  great,  when  their  sour- 
ces of  information  were  so  very  scanty.  Their 
faith,  too,  stood  in  need  of  something  to  sustain  it. 
They  might  know,  and  no  doubt  they  did  know, 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  sinners  ;  and  they  might 
believe  the  words,  "  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,"  Heb. 
vii.  25  ;  but  not  having  the  advantages  that  we 
possess,  of  books  purely  setting  forth  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  to  encourage  and  confirm  them, 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  their  becoming  care- 
less.    Good  books  are  fuel  to  a  Christian's  faith. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  Netley  abbey  was  sometimes 
styled  Netley  castle.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  is 
said  to  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the  place  some- 
time in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  of  him  the 
following  strange  story  is  told  by  Browne  Willis, 
the  antiquary : — 

16 
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"  The  earl,"  it  is  said,  "about  the  year  1700, 
or  soon  after,  made  a  contract  with  a  Mr.  Walter 
Taylor,  a  builder  of  Southampton,  for  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  a!  bey ;  it  being  intended  by 
Taylor  to  employ  the  materials  in  erecting  a  town 
house  at  Newport,  and  other  buildings.  After 
making  this  agreement,  however,  Taylor  dreamed 
that  as  he  was  pulling  down  a  particular  window, 
one  of  the  stones  forming  the  arch  fell  upon  him 
and  killed  him.  His  dream  impressed  him  so  for- 
cibly, that  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a 
friend,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
well-known  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  and  in  some  perplex- 
ity asked  his  advice.  His  friend  thought  it  would 
be  the  safest  course  for  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair,  respecting  which  he  had  been  so 
alarmingly  forewarned,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  desist  from  his  intention.  Taylor, 
however,  at  last  decided  upon  paying  no  attention 
to  his  dream,  and  accordingly  began  his  operations 
for  the  pulling  down  of  the  building ;  in  which  he 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  as  he  was  assisting  in 
the  work,  the  arch  of  one  of  the  windows,  but  not 
the  one  he  had  dreamed  of,  which  was  the  east 
window,  still  standing,  fell  upon  his  head,  and 
fractured  his  skull.  It  was  thought  at  first  that 
the  wound  would  not  prove  mortal ;  but  it  was  ag- 
gravated through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon, 
and  the  man  died.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
whole  of  this  story  may  have  originated  from  the 
single  incident  of  Taylor  having  met  with  his 
death  in  the  way  he  did  ;  the  added  circumstance 
of  the  previous  dream,  etc  ,  are  not  beyond  the  li- 
cense of  embellishment,  of  which  rumor  and  tra- 
dition are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  in  such 
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cases.  The  accident  which  befell  Taylor,  how- 
ever, being  popularly  attributed  to  the  special  in- 
terposition of  Heaven,  is  said  to  have,  for  the 
time,  saved  the  abbey  from  demolition.  But  the 
place  soon  after  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  and  has  since  been  suc- 
cessively in  that  of  various  other  families." 

When  musing  amid  the  broken  pillars  and 
mouldering  walls  of  time-worn  ruins,  surrounded 
by  forest  trees,  a  consciousness  of  seclusion  must 
be  communicated  to  the  mind  ;  but  when  these 
trees  are  found,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  ruin,  but  absolutely  rooted  within 
the  building  itself,  and  lifting  up  their  aspiring 
heads  through  the  roofless  apartments,  they  tell  a 
tale  of  yet  deeper  interest.  Thought  is  compelled 
by  them  to  retrograde,  and  reflection  is  flung  back 
to  a  distant  period.  The  ruined  pile  must  have 
been  a  ruin  long  before  the  trees  could  have 
rooted  themselves  in  their  deserted  floors.  It  is 
thus  that  the  gazer  on  Netley  abbey  is  affected  : 
he  concludes,  from  the  desolation  round  him,  that 
ages  have  passed  in  succession  over  the  moulder- 
ing pile  ;  but  the  tall  trees  add  their  living  testi- 
mony to  this  truth. 

This  mingling  of  massy  walls  with  the  stems, 
branches,  and  foliage  of  goodly  trees,  has  a 
strange  effect.  Nature  appears  to  be  asserting 
her  sovereignty  once  more,  and  taking  possession 
of  what  for  ages  she  has  been  deprived.  I  could 
muse  here  for  a  day.  The  place  is  overgrown 
with  vegetation  ;  the  grass  is  rank  beneath  the 
foot.  Before  me  is  u  goodly  and  luxuriant 
shrub,  springing  from  a  fissure  in  the  decayed 
stone  wall,  from  the  very  bosom  of  the   build- 
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ing,  adorning  the  hoary   walls   with  leaves   and 
flowers. 

Netley  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  ruins  in  England  ;  though  nothing 
but  its  gray  stone  walls  are  standing,  to  tell  the 
tale  of  what  it  wras  in  former  years.  So  small  a 
portion  of  the  edifice  remains,  that  it  strikes  the 
visiter  as  an  abbey  in  miniature  ;  and  perhaps 
this  circumstance  increases,  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes, its  influence  over  the  spectator.  The  eye 
takes  in  at  once  the  entirety  of  its  attractions  ; 
and  the  mind,  undistracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
parts,  thus  brought  to  a  point,  more  distinctly  and 
more  pleasingly  indulges  its  meditations.  The 
poet  Bowles  has  thus  addressed  the  ruins  : — 

"  Fallen  pile  !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate  ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds  wafted  from  the  main, 
Through  each  lone  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain, 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  might  proudly,  in  their  pr-me, 
Have  -tood  with  giant  port ;  till,  bowed  by  time 
Or  injury,  their  ancient  boast  forgot, 
They  might  have  sunk,  like  thee  ,*  though  thus  forlorn 
They  lift  their  heads,  with  venerable  hairs 
Besprent,  majestic  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 
Of  mortal  vanities  and  short-lived  cares  ; 
E'en  so  dost  thou,  lifting  thy  forehead  gray, 
Smile  at  the  tempest,  and  time's  sweeping  sway." 

Standing,  as  I  now  am,  on  a  fallen  fragment  of 
the  ruin,  and  gazing  on  that  fair  eastern  window, 
surrounded  by  the  ivy-clad,  gray,  dilapidated  walls, 
and  the  branches  of  goodly  trees,  I  am  beckoning 
from  the  shadows  of  long  past  ages,  the  father  ab- 
bots and  the  cowled  monks  of  other  days:  ay! 
and  they  come  at  fancy's  bidding.  They  are  gli- 
ding through  the  gothic  arches  in  procession,  tel- 
ling their  beads,  and  bowing  down  at  an  image  of 
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the  cross.  Even  now,  their  chanted  matins  and 
requiems  are  ringing  through  these  roofless  walls. 
The  past  is  before  me ;  yonder  is  a  nook  with  a 
skull  and  a  cross,  and  here  comes  a  pale-faced, 
bare-headed,  and  bare-footed  monk,  to  offer  up  his 
Ave  Marias,  kneeling  on  the  cold  flint  stone. 

A  visiter  has  entered  the  ruin  ;  I  see  no  pro- 
cession ;  I  hear  no  chant ;  the  nook,  the  skull, 
and  the  cross  are  gone  ;  the  bare-headed  monk 
has  departed  ;  the  picture  of  my  imagination  is 
destroyed;  and,  less  disposed  for  company  than 
for  meditation,  I  leave  the  ruins  of  Netley. 


DOVER. 

Truly  this  is  a  drenching  day;  and  though 
the  glimpse  I  have  taken  of  the  pier,  the  castle, 
and  the  cliffs,  has  told  me  that  Dover  has  some- 
thing to  offer  to  the  attention  of  a  rambler,  yet  is 
the  present  prospect  anything  but  cheering.  Well ! 
it  will  not  rain  always  ;  if  we  have  the  shade  to- 
day, we  may  have  the  sunshine  to-morrow  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  be  out  of  temper  with 
that  which  a  bad  temper  may  make  worse,  but 
can  not  mend. 

Half  an  hour  ago,  I  entered  this  hotel,  or  inn* 
for  it  appears  to  be  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  welcome  given  me  by  its  proprietor  was 
quite  enough  to  win  a  heart  much  more  churlish 
than  mine.  "  Welcome  to  Dover,  sir,"  said  he, 
with  a  most  influential  bow,     u  Glad  it  will  make 

16* 
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me,  if  I  can  give  you  any  information,  or  render 
you  any  service  as  a  stranger ;  and  proud  indeed 
shall  I  be  of  your  patronage,  if  you  are  not  other- 
wise engaged.  We  have  spacious  sitting  rooms, 
excellent  beds,  table  d'hote,  with  all  things  in  sea- 
son, and  choice  wines,  civil  treatment,  respectful 
attention,  moderate  charges,  and  the  best  company. 
Many  of  the  nobility  favor  me  in  the  season.  I 
have  entertained  princes  ;  and  we  have  now  a 
general  in  the  house.  My  own  wife  and  daugh- 
ter attend  the  table  d'hote  daily,  and  we  do  all  we 
can  to  make  our  friends  comfortable." 

A  welcome  like  this,  on  such  a  day,  is  not  to 
be  despised.  The  discomfort  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  comfort  within  it,  present  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  and  I  am  told  that  mine  host,  though  he 
may  be  somewhat  given  to  talk  largely,  really  does 
his  best  to  redeem  the  pledges  he  gives. 

#  *  #  #  # 

To  have  waited  within  doors  till  the  rain  was 
over  on  so  dripping  a  day,  would  have  been  as 
vain  as  waiting  in  Cheapside  till  the  crowd  had 
passed.  I  have,  therefore,  ventured  abroad,  and 
am  standing  on  the  pebbly  beach.  Old  ocean  is 
angry,  for  the  tantalizing  winds  have  chafed  his 
temper.  The  continual  hissing,  rushing,  and  roar- 
ing, as  of  a  hundred,  ay,  of  a  thousand  steam  en- 
gines, is  incessant.  The  tormented  billows,  lashed 
into  apparent  fury,  are  writhing  like  enormous 
snaky  monsters,  waging  war,  and  struggling  with 
ungovernable  rage.  At  times,  the  white-crested 
waves  break  in  the  air,  flinging  around  their  scat- 
tered foam,  reminding  me  of  Ogilvie's  overwrought 
description,  wherein  the  ocean's — 
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u  Briny  spry 
Dashes  with  frothy  suds  the  spangled  sky." 

At  one  moment  comes  a  foam-fringed  billow, 
high  above  its  fellows,  winning  its  way,  far,  far 
upon  the  sands  At  another,  the  receding  water 
runs  back  in  countless  currents,  leaving  the  sand 
once  more  seemingly  dry.  I  can  not  define  my 
emotions  :  amazement,  delight,  and  gratitude,  are 
absorbing  my  senses.  This  is  not  a  puppet-show 
gewgaw  of  human  creation,  but  the  work  of  the 
Eternal. 

li  Oppressed  with  wonder,  awe,  and  joy,  and  fear, 
And  thankfulness,  I  feel  that  God  is  near." 


To  be  "  wet  to  the  skin,"  is  oftentimes  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  is 
a  reality.  Not  a  dry  thread  is  there  upon  my 
back.  I  was  standing  on  the  northern  pier,  in 
conversation  with  another  visiter,  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  waves  that  now  and  then  broke 
over  the  place  ;  but,  absorbed  by  the  subject  under 
discussion,  I  neglected  to  keep  a  wary  watch  on 
the  coming  billows.  All  at  once,  a  mountainous 
wave  dashed  over  the  pier,  flinging  up  a  complete 
avalanche  of  water  above  our  hapless  heads  :  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  descending  deluge  ;  it 
came  upon  us  at  once,  and  from  head  to  heel  were 
we  saturated  with  the  falling  torrent.  While  my 
companion  and  I  laughed  at  each  other,  the  more 
wary  visiters  on  the  pier,  who  kept  out  of  danger, 
laughed  at  us  both.  Little  adventures  of  this  kind 
vary  the  scene  at  the  moment,  and  afterward  afford 
us  much  entertainment. 
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I  had  intended  to  visit  the  railway  tunnel  and 
Shakspeare's  cliff,  but  the  drenching  rain  appeared 
to  make  this  a  formidable  undertaking.  The 
unexpected  cold  bath,  however,  administered  to 
me  on  the  pier,  made  me  decisive  :  I  could  not 
be  wetter  than  I  was,  and  therefore  I  set  off  at 
once  with  a  young  friend  for  the  tunnel.  As  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  we  could  not  get  round  the 
rocky  point,  and  were  compelled  to  visit  the  cliff 
first.  We  have  toiled  up  the  heights,  and,  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  day,  have  roamed  from  point  to 
point,  looking  down  on  the  angry  ocean. 

As  there  is  a  little  abatement  in  the  descending 
shower,  I  must  gather  some  of  the  flowery  grass 
growing  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  to  present  to  my 
friends,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  remembrance,  but 
also  as  a  meet  emblem  of  the  mutability  of  earthly 
things.  "All  flesh  is  grass/and  all  the  goodli- 
ness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field."  Is.  xl.  6. 
Neither  the  beauty  of  vegetation,  nor  the  strength 
of  the  "  everlasting  hills,"  is  to  be  relied  on. 
Their  Almighty  Maker  is  alone  worthy  of  our 
confidence,  for  he  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever." 

"  And  while  this  giant  cliff,  a  hopeless  trust, 
Decays  with  age  and  crumbles  into  dust  j 
His  never-failing  promise  standeth  sure, 
And  his  Almighty  word  for  ever  shaU  endure." 

To  mention  "  Shakspeare's  cliff,"  and  not  quote 
the  lines  of  the  great  poet  of  nature,  which  gave 
it  its  popularity,  would  be  adopting  so  eccentric  a 
course,  as  to  lay  myself  open  to  a  charge  of  wil- 
fully omitting  what  almost  all  describers  of  Dover 
have  considered  to  be  an  imperative  duty.  Though 
these  lines  have  been  quoted  by  a  hundred  other 
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persons,  yet  I  can  not  stand  on  the  verge  of  the 
cliff  without  repeating  them  : — 

u  How  fearful 
And  dizzy  ?t?s  to  cast  one's  eye  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  :  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  ; 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice  ,•  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock  :  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  not  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight. 
Topple  down  headlong." 

Now  true  it  is,  certainly,  that  this  poetic  sketch, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  so  much  overdrawn  that  many 
have  censured  its  inflated  exaggerations.  Such 
censurers,  however,  have  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered the  circumstances  under  which  the  great 
poet  has  introduced  his  sketch  ;  it  was  never  pre- 
sented by  him  to  his  readers  as  a  correct  and 
natural  description  of  the  place,  but  rather  as  a 
highly-drawn  and  exaggerated  scene,  to  impress 
and  excite  the  mind  of  the  blind  old  man,  whom 
he  represents  as  desiring  to  leap  from  the  cliff. 
Though  it  be  not  what  Shakspeare  affects  to  de- 
scribe it,  yet  is  this  giant  crag  a  noble  eminence. 
For  a  full  furlong,  the  ocean  is  colored  by  the 
chalk  washed  away  by  the  billows  dashing  against 
its  base.  I  have  pressed  my  hat  tightly  on  my 
head,  lest  the  fitful  blast  should  whirl  it  afar  into 
the  heaving  ocean,  while  I  note  down  my  passing 
thoughts. 

This  cliff  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  though  this 
height  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of  many  of 
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our  mountains,  yet  I  question  if  a  spectator  on  a 
mountain  three  thousand  feet  high,  is  half  so  much 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  altitude  and  danger  as 
he  who  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  perpendicular 
cliff  of  three  hundred.  In  the  case  of  the  sloping 
mountain,  the  fall  is  broken  by  the  intervening 
earth  ;  but  on  the  precipitous  ridge,  an  awful  and 
appalling  depth  is  at  once  presented  to  the  eye. 

Yonder  lie  the  Godwin  sands — the  ruin  of 
many  a  noble  ship,  the  grave  of  many  a  daring 
seaman  !  Were  all  the  vessels  that  have  been 
wrecked  there,  once  more  to  be  seen,  a  goodly 
navy  would  ride  the  ocean  waves.  Headlands, 
and  rocks,  and  sands  above  water,  are  fraught  with 
danger;  but  when  beneath  the  waves,  they  are 
doubly  dangerous.  As  it  is  at  sea,  so  it  is  on 
land  ;  unseen  danger  is  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
But  the  rain  is  again  increasing,  and  here  we  can 

get  no  shelter;  on  we  must  go. 

#  *  #  #  # 

At  the  distance  of  a  short  mile  from  Shakspeare's 
cliff  is  the  south  end  of  the  railway  tunnel.  The 
communication  between  the  top  of  the  cliff  and 
the  tunnel  at  its  base,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
rude  stepway  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  ;  and 
this  chalky  stepway,  worn  by  the  workmen  for 
whose  use  it  has  been  hewn,  presents,  in  many 
places,  ordy  a  precipitous  inclined  plane.  To 
pass  down  this  worn  and  slippery  stepway  in  a 
drenching  rain,  and  in  the  face  of  a  high  and 
gusty  wind,  is  a  very  formidable  affair.  Having 
just  performed  this  achievement,  I  speak  feelingly. 

In  passing  from  Shakspeare's  cliff  to  the  step- 
way,  we  had  to  traverse  a  long,  newly  ploughed 
field,  wet  and  sloping  down  i*l**d  from  the  cliffs* 
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By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  it,  we 
were  in  a  shocking  state,  our  feet  being  so  clogged 
by  the  wet  and  slippery  clay  that  we  could  hardly 
move.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  the  rain  came 
down  faster  than  ever. 

Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  stepway,  my  young  companion  and  I  held 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  closed  umbrella,  that  in 
case  one  should  slip,  the  other  might  support  him. 
Alas  !  alas  !  the  first  slip  that  took  place  snapped 
the  stick  of  the  umbrella.  We  had  no  foothold ; 
the  face  of  the  cliff  presented  no  points  to  seize  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  though  a  sudden  blast  might,  at 
any  moment,  blow  us  from  our  narrow  pathway, 
and  send  us  threescore  fathoms  through  the  yield- 
ing air,  into  the  angry  ocean  raging  below.  But 
we  have  descended,  not  unthankfully,  this  perilous 
pathway  in  safety.  We  have  walked  through  the 
tunnel,  examined  the  works,  conversed  with  the 
workmen,  and  are  now  returning  from  our  ventu- 
rous expedition  along  the  sands.  The  blowing 
up  of  Round  Down  cliff  with  a  charge  of  18,500 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  thereby  removing  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  chalk-stone  at  one  explo- 
sion, is  a  feat  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

1  have  had  a  glance  at  the  hotels  and  inns,  the 
market,  the  jail,  the  town-hall,  the  customhouse, 
the  libraries,  the  museum,  and  the  baths.  The 
priory  gateway,  the  Maison  Dieu,  St.  Mary's,  and 
St.  James's,  have  been  visited.  Now  I  am  just 
returned  from  Buckland  church  :  the  old  yew-tree 
in  the  church-yard  is  a  curiosity.  J  wandered 
among  the  tombs,  and  mused  over  such  of  the 
green  hillocks  as  had  no  stone  to  tell  the  names 
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of  those  who  slept  beneath  them  ;  but  the  old 
yew-tree,  after  all,  was  the  great  object  of  interest. 

Many  an  age  must  that  olden  tree  have  stood 
sentinel  among  the  graves  ;  sometimes  enriched 
with  berries,  and  always  adorned  with  leaves.  At 
the  least,  I  should  say  that  five  hundred  summers' 
suns  and  winters'  snows  have  passed  over  it. 
Gray-haired  and  bald-headed  men,  on  the  Sabbath, 
have  stood  beneath  it  in  the  time  of  "  barley  har- 
vest," talking  of  the  wbeatlands  and  the  crops, 
before  they  entered  the  house  of  God,  to  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  "  received  at  his 
hands,  to  set  forth  his  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear 
his  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things  which 
are  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body 
as  for  the  soul."  Old  women,  too,  have  assembled 
there  in  their  russet  gowns  ;  and  light-hearted 
children,  on  a  week  day,  have  indulged  there  in 
their  pastimes,  thinking  nothing  of  their  forefathers 
mouldering  beneaih  their  feet.  The  tree  is  hol- 
low7, and  time  and  the  elements  have  writhed  it 
into  fantastic  shapes,  grotesque  and  hideous.  I 
could  see,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  fawns  and  satyrs 
in  its  convolved  trunk,  and  snakes  and  dragons  in 
its  twisted  branches. 

Again  am  I  on  the  beach  ;  it  is  early  in  the 
morning.  I  have  been  admiring  the  noble  build- 
ings  looking  toward  the  ocean.  The  sea  is  rough, 
too  rough  for  the  packets  to  sail  from  the  harbor. 
One  is  lying  a  short  half-mile  from  the  shore,  and 
an  embarkation  of  troops  is  taking  place.  The 
boats  are  drawn  alternately  on  the  sand.  The 
soldiers  on  their  way  for  Gibraltar,  with  their  bag- 
gage and  a  few  women,  fill  the  boats  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready.     Officers  are  attending  the  embar- 
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cation  ;  and  a  few  hundred  spectators,  their  cloaks, 
great  coats,  and  shawls  rudely  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  are  gazing  on  the  scene  :  two  boats  are  al- 
ready mounting  up  and  down,  now  seen,  and  now 
apparently  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  ;  another 
is  just  being  pushed  off  the  beach ;  the  band 
strikes  up  an  encouraging  tune  ;  the  soldiers  in 
the  boats  and  on  the  shore  are  waving  their  caps, 
and  uttering  a  hearty  hurrah  !  A  sudden  shower 
is  descending,  and  the  assembled  throng  are  flying 
in  all  directions  to  secure  a  temporary  shelter. 

Again  the  beach  is  peopled,  and  the  steamboat 
passengers  are  embarking.  The  boats  are  full, 
and  a  young  man,  hasty,  determined,  and  impet- 
uous, is  vainly  attempting  to  get  on  board  :  he  runs 
from  boat  to  boat,  and  throws  into  one  of  them  his 
portmanteau,  which  is  again  jerked  out  upon  the 
sands  ;  he  storms  and  threatens,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  the  laughing  spectators  ;  the  boats  push 
off  without  him.  There  he  is,  raging  and  tearing 
in  all  the  impotency  of  useless  anger;  the  boats 
are  tossing  on  the  billows  ;  the  fitful  blast  is  blow- 
ing ;  another  sudden  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
once  more  the  motley  multitude  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions in  wild  disorder. 

A  fine  day !  Oh,  how  is  the  goodliness  of  a 
sunny  day  increased  by  preceding  days  of  clouds 
and  rain  !  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  seemingly 
clearer,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  manifestly 
brighter.  There  is  neither  useless  shadow  in 
God's  creation,  nor  useless  affliction  in  God's  prov- 
idence. All  may  be  pronounced  "  good,"  for  our 
heavenly  Father  is  as  wise  and  as  merciful  when 
he  withholds  as  when  he  bestows ;  when  he  af- 
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flicts  as  when  he  comforts.  "Well  may  our  lan- 
guage be,  "  What  shall  1  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits  toward  me  ?"  Psa.  cxvi.  12. 

The  day,  being  so  fine,  must  be  turned  to  good 
account.  There  is  much  of  Dover  yet  unseen, 
and  I  must  be  diligent.  With  health  of  body, 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  with- 
in our  reach,  we  should,  indeed,  be  grateful. 

Understanding  that  strangers  were  not  usually 
admitted  to  the  underground  works  of  the  citadel, 
I  addressed  a  note,  half  an  hour  ago,  to  the  com- 
mandant, requesting  him  so  far  to  extend  his  cour- 
tesy to  a  stranger,  as  to  allow  him  to  inspect  the 
fortifications  at  the  citadel ;  a  request  which  was 
immediately  granted.  I  am  now  on  the  heights 
with  my  young  friend,  looking  around  me,  before 
I  cross  the  ditch  and  enter  the  gate  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. Oh  that  such  things  had  never  been 
needed !  that  the  money  they  cost  had  been  given 
to  the  poor  ! 

On  ascending  the  heights,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  spider,  that  had  woven  his  web  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  What 
a  different  position  had  he  chosen  for  his  frail 
tenement  to  that  of  his  fellow  weavers,  who  had 
spun  their  webs  in  the  dark  nooks  of  the  town  be- 
low !  Here  were  the  fresh  air  and  the  sun,  with 
the  blue  sky  above,  the  town  of  Dover  below,  and 
a  prospect  of  the  heaving  ocean.  These  attrac- 
tions, however,  were  useless  to  the  insect ;  and 
the  web  he  had  woven  told  us  that  he  was  as  de- 
pendent a  creature  as  were  his  less  ambitious 
fellow  spiders.  It  is  thus  with  the  most  ambitious 
man  !  Give  him  all  that  wealth  can  procure,  or 
the  world  bestow,  he  is  still  a  poor  dependent 
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creature  ;  as  dependent  as  his  poorer  fellow-men 
on  the  daily  bounty  of  his  Almighty  Maker  :  his 
possessions  hang  on  a  thread,  and  his  life  is  a  gift 
from  Him  "  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind."  Job 
xii.  10. 

As  I  look  toward  the  ocean,  many  a  ship  is 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  waves.  I  see  the 
coast  of  France  in  the  distance.  The  castle 
crowns  the  hill  on  the  left,  the  barracks  and  drop 
redoubt  are  somewhat  nearer,  and  Dover  lies  be- 
low, with  its  piers,  jetty,  harbor,  and  ships.  A 
little  to  the  right,  are  the  ordnance  office  and  sol- 
dier's hospital,  while  yet  more  southward  Shaks- 
peare's  cliff  arrests  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

Wiih  old  James  Grey  and  a  corporal  of  the  ar- 
tillery for  our  guides,  we  have  explored  the  pro- 
digious fortifications  of  the  citadel,  said  to  be  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  if  those  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  are  excepted.  The  trenches  are  forty-five 
feet  deep,  and  may  be  swept  at  every  angle  by 
three  thirty-two  pounders  or  other  pieces,  beside 
the  casements  on  each  side,  through  which  mus- 
ketry may  pour  its  unceasing  fire.  The  subter- 
ranean excavations  and  galleries  are  on  a  large 
scale,  with  fire-places  for  the  soldiers,  and  plat- 
forms for  the  men  to  stand  on  to  fire.  It  is  said 
that  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  might  here 
maintain  themselves  for  ten  years,  well  supplied 
with  water,  if  outward  succors  were  cut  off.  The 
stupendous  trenches  astonish  the  spectator  ;  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  bricks  must  have  been  used 
in  their  formation.  On  expressing  my  surprise 
that  such  strong  garrisons  could  ever  be  taken, 
the  corporal  with  a  significant  smile,  remarked. 
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"  There  are  other  ways,  sir,  to  take  a  fortification, 
beside  storming  it ;"  seeming  to  imply  that  bribery 
was  oftentimes  employed  instead  of  force. 

The  corporal  has  taken  us  round  the  outer 
trenches,  explaining  the  use  of  the  traversing  plat- 
forms for  the  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  protect- 
ing mounds  of  earth  ;  narrating  to  us,  in  our  tour, 
anecdotes  of  military  warfare.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks betoken  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  mind  ; 
and  the  hasty  ardor  of  the  soldier  is,  evidently, 
fast  giving  way  to  the  calmer  reflection  of  the 
man. 

We  have  been  to  the  redoubt  and  the  barracks, 
and  descended  the  military  shaft,  and  are  now 
ascending  the  flight  of  steps  to  Dover's  famed  cas- 
tle, which  occupies  a  most  commanding  station. 
On  turning  round,  we  now  see  Dover  in  a  new 
attitude.  The  place  is,  as  the  guide-book  tells 
us,  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  a  borough,  a  market 
town,  and  an  eminent  seaport.  It  was  called  Du- 
bris  by  the  Romans,  Dofra  and  Dofris  by  the  Sax- 
ons, and  in  Doomsday  book  it  is  written  Dovere. 
At  the  present  day,  it  is  called  Dover,  though  in 
all  records,  deeds,  and  Jaw  proceedings,  it  is  writ- 
ten Dovor.  At  one  time  the  place  was  walled 
round,  and  had  ten  gates. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  castle,  there  are 
many  traditions.  One  says,  that  the  Britons  had 
a  stronghold  there  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar; 
another,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Julius 
Caesar  himself.  It  is,  however,  generally  agreed 
that  the  Romans  must  have  fortified  the  place,  as 
the  pharos,  or  watch-tower,  still  remaining,  is  ev- 
idently of  Roman  construction.  How  uncertain 
and  vague  is  traditional  information  !     With  re- 
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gard  to  ancient,  unrecorded  events,  it  may,  indeed, 
be  said,  "  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing,  because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shad- 
ow." Job  viii.  9. 

On  approaching  the  castle,  the  debtors  confined 
there  drew  our  attention  to  their  begging-box. 
This  they  did  by  pulling  a  long  string,  the  opposite 
end  of  which  communicated  with  a  bell  on  a  post 
to  which  the  box  was  attached.  On  dropping  our 
alms  into  the  box,  the  debtors  waved  a  handker- 
chief at  the  window  of  their  dreary  abode,  by 
way  of  acknowledging  the  benefaction.  On  the 
board  over  the  box  we  read  these  lines: — 

Ci  O  ye,  whose  hours  exempt  from  sorrow  flow, 
Behold  the  seat  of  pain,  and  want,  and  wo  ; 
Think,  while  your  hands  the  proffered  alms  extend, 
That,  what  ye  give  to  us,  to  God  ye  lend." 

Much  have  I  heard  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
pocket  pistol,"  and  now  it  is  before  me.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  untrue  sto- 
ries, when  their  untruth  is  easily  ascertained.  From 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other  has  the  report 
obtained  credence,  that  this  piece  of  ordnance  has 
upon  it  the  distich — 

14  Sponge  me  well  and  keep  me  clean, 
I'll  carry  a  ball  to  Calais  green  jM 

though  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story. 
This  "  pocket-pistol"  is  a  singular  piece  of  brass 
ordnance,  twenty-four  feet  long,  presented  by  the 
States  of  Holland.  It  bears  a  Dutch  inscription, 
with  the  following  meaning  :  — 

"  O'er  hill  and  dale  I  throw  my  ball ; 
Breaker,  my  name,  of  mound  and  wall." 

It  is  rather  believed,  that,  from  an  imperfection 
17* 
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supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  casting,  this  piece, 
so  far  from  ever  having  thrown  a  ball  across  the 
channel,  has  never  been  fired  off  at  all.  It  is  a 
twelve-pounder. 

We  have  now  groped  our  way  through  the 
dark  passages,  ascending  and  descending,  as  the 
case  required,  the  ladders  and  stone  steps  lead- 
ing along  the  subterranean  excavations  from  one 
part  of  the  castle  to  another.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained to  us  by  our  guide,  how  an  enemy  at- 
tacking the  place  might  be  annoyed,  even  after 
gaining  great  advantages  :  a  ponderous  portcul- 
lis hung  suspended,  ready  to  crush,  in  its  descent, 
the  miserable  beings  who  might  be  unde-r  it. 
Here  a  deceitful  and  murderous  trap-door  was 
prepared  to  give  way  beneath  the  feet  of  the  be- 
siegers, throwing  them  down  into  a  hole,  upon  the 
iron  spikes  placed  below  for  them  to  fall  on,  and 
then  again  springing  up  to  its  former  position. 
There  were  strong  doors,  which  could  be  closed 
from  within  upon  an  assaulting  enemy,  shutting 
him  up  in  the  passage  with  no  means  of  escape  ; 
and  yonder  was  a  horrid  apperture,  down  which 
could  be  poured  burning  sulphur,  to  suffocate  the 
wretched  beings  thus  caught  in  the  passages. 
And  these  things  were  the  inventions  of  human 
beings  !  Never  does  man  approach  so  near  the 
character  of  a  fiend,  as  when  engaged  in  the  hot 
contentions  and  cruel  stratagems  of  unholy  war! 

We  have  gazed  on  the  church  and  the  pharos, 
the  old  entrance,  the  Colton  gate,  the  keep,  and 
the  house  of  the  governor.  We  have  examined 
the  cannon,  seen  the  troops  perform  their  evolu- 
tions, and  visited  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  chapel, 
rich  with  elaborate  sculpture,  on  whose  walls  are 
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numberless  inscriptions,  written  or  graven  there 
by  French  prisoners  ;  and  we  have  hung  over  the 
well,  whose  awful  depth  is  so  great,  that  a  stone 
dropped  into  it  occupies  eight  or  nine  seconds  in. 
reaching  the  water,  which  looks  like  a  sixpence 
at  the  bottom. 

Once  more  are  we  walking  around  the  castle 
cliff,  gazing  on  the  fair  prospect  that  greets  us. 
The  wind  is  high;  and  hark!  the  redoubt  guns 
are  firing  a  salute.  The  French  ambassador, 
then,  is  no  doubt  arrived.  Nineteen  times  have 
the  hills  resounded  with  the  roar. 

We  must  now  descend  from  this  commanding 
height.  Dover  castle  is  said  to  comprise  every 
kind  of  fortification  which  the  art  of  war  has  con- 
trived to  render  a  place  impregnable.  The  inven- 
tion of  artillery  has  rendered  many  of  these  use- 
less ;  but  new  works,  in  accordance  with  the  al- 
tered tactics  and  military  spirit  of  the  times,  have 
been  added.  Oh  that  mankind  would  ever  dwell 
in  affection!  What  a  mass  of  trouble,  expense, 
sorrow,  and  sin,  has  war  brought  upon  our  world ! 
The  house  of  defence  may  be  strong,  and  the 
watch  tower  erected  high,  but  "  except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it : 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  wa- 
keth  but  in  vain."  Psalm  cxxvii.  1. 

Now  for  another  stroll  on  the  pier  ;  one  more 
ramble  on  the  beach  ;  with  a  walk  to  what  re- 
mains of  St.  Radigund's  abbey ;  and  then,  fare- 
well to  Dover. 
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If  you  are  fond  of  society,  go  to  the  Burnham 
beeches,  that  the  contrasting  solitude  may  send 
you  back  again  with  a  more  fraternal  spirit  and  a 
keener  appetite  for  communion  with  your  fellow 
men.  If  you  are  fond  of  solitude,  go  to  the  Bum- 
ham  beeches,  that  you  may  drink  deep  of  peace- 
ful retirement,  and  quaff  to  satiety  the  cool,  the 
balmy,  the  soft  and  soothing  influence  of  forest 
scenery.  Oh,  how  I  love  to  gaze  on  the  bulky 
stems  and  spreading  branches  of  ancient  trees, 
standing  like  warriors,  bearing  high  their  plumed 
heads,  as  if  daring  the  raging  winds  to  do  their 
worst  ;  or,  like  friendly  bowers  erected  in  the 
wilderness,  to  give  shelter  in  the  storm,  and  shade 
in  the  noon-tide  beam,  to  the  lower  creatures  of 
creation  !  There  they  stand,  stately  and  grace- 
ful, adorning  the  goodly  scene,  rejoicing  in  the 
balmy  breeze,  and  with  their  waving,  sun-lit 
leaves,  inviting  the  feathered  race  to  hold  a  joy- 
ous jubilee  amid  their  branches  ! 

And  what  has  brought  me  here  ?  It  was  by  ac- 
cident that  my  eye  fell  on  the  following  paragraph 
in  a  periodical.  It  may  be  that  you  have  read  it 
as  well  as  myself.  "  Within  five  and  twenty 
miles  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Great  Western  railway 
will  place  us  in  an  hour,  having  an  additional 
walk  of  two  miles,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
secluded  districts  in  England.  We  know  nothing 
of  forest  scenery  equal  to  Burnham  beeches. 
There  are  no  spots  approaching  to  it  in  wild  gran- 
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deur  to  be  found  in  Windsor  forest ;  Sherwood, 
we  have  been  told,  has  trees  as  ancient,  but  few 
so  entirely  untouched  in  modern  times."  This 
was  enough,  for  never  was  there  a  dearer  lover 
of  nature  in  her  retired  scenes  than  I.  The 
Great  Western  railway  has  hurried  me  along  from 
great  London  city,  I  have  walked  onward  from  the 
Maidenhead  station,  and  am  now  gazing  on  Burn- 
ham  beeches. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  been  at  Exeter  hall,  at 
a  public  meeting,  when  it  has  been  crammed  to 
suffocation  ;  when  the  hot  breath  of  the  assembled 
multitude  has  tainted  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
clapping  of  a  thousand  hands  has  responded  to 
the  happy  thought  and  word  of  some  eloquent 
speaker  on  the  platform.  You  may  also  have 
been  present  in  London  on  the  night  of  an  illu- 
mination, when  the  public  offices  and  public  edi- 
fices have  been  blazing  with  a  profusion  of  varie- 
gated lamps,  in  the  shapes  of  crowns,  and  stars, 
and  anchors  ;  while  the  streets,  peopled  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  buoyant-heart- 
ed spectators,  have  been  almost  impassable.  Or 
you  may,  possibly,  have  been  jammed  amid  the 
denser  mass  of  human  beings,  congregated  and 
wedged  together,  crushing,  struggling,  writhing, 
shouting,  and  shrieking,  at  a  London  tire.  If  you 
love  a  contrast,  and  have  ever  seen  ail  or  any  of 
these  exhibitions,  you  can  not  do  better  than  re- 
call them  to  your  memory  when  enjoying  the 
cool,  sequestered,  impressive,  and  solemn  solitude 
of  Burnham  beeches. 

But  let  me  take  a  rapid  review  of  my  pleasant 
walk  to  this  place.  Leaving  the  railroad  station, 
and  turning  across  the  fields,  1  soon  saw  a  sweet 
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castle-like  dwelling  on  one  side  of  my  pathway, 
and  a  sober-looking  church,  with  a  tower,  on  the 
other;  while  still  farther  to  the  right  the  railroad 
signals  were  visible,  with  the  proud  towers  of 
Windsor's  proud  castle  in  the  distance.  The  air 
was  pure,  the  sky  blue,  the  fields  green,  and  the 
bushes  and  briers  rich  with  varied  hues,  and 
abounding  with  sloes  and  blackberries. 

How  balmy  is  country  air !  How  sweet  are 
country  scenes  !  Men  and  women  were  at  work 
in  the  fields  ;  the  fragrant  smoke  from  a  score  of 
weed-burning  fires  was  grateful  to  the  smell. 
Hips,  hawthorns,  wild  plums,  and  the  creeping 
plant  called  "  honesty"  in  full  flower,  adorned  the 
hedges  ;  while  the  ditches  were  choked  up  with 
a  wild,  tangled  profusion,  and  boundless  prodigal- 
ity of  dock  and  thistle,  groundsel,  quaking  grass, 
and  fern,  mixed  with  the  white-biowed  nettle,  the 
blue  harebell,  the  purple  mallow,  the  red  poppy, 
and  the  yellow  dandelion. 

At  one  place  I  came  to  a  wide-spread  feast  of 
blackberries,  almost  equal  to  those  that  I  plucked 
in  the  years  of  my  boyhood.  With  greedy  pleas- 
ure, 1  picked  the  tip-toppers,  regaling  gratefully 
on  a  banquet  that  was  fit  for  a  prince.  At  some 
distance,  I  saw  some  very  young  children,  with 
besmeared  faces,  occupied  in  the  same  manner. 
"  They  are  feasting  too,"  said  I  ;  "  and  why 
should  they  not?  Bless  their  little  hearts,  there 
is  enough  for  us  all !" 

At  the  village  of  Lent,  I  turned  aside  among  the 
green  hillocks  of  the  churchyard.  On  a  wooden 
frame  were  written  the  following  simple  lines  : — 

"  Weep  not,  dear  friends,  since  happy  I  shall  be  j 
Weep  for  yourselves,  and  do  not  weep  for  me." 
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Another  inscription  recorded  the  death  of  one 
Jane  Bayley,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  years. 

Passing  through  the  village  of  Burnham,  I 
rambled  onward  across  the  fields,  enjoying  the 
"  nookeries  and  erookeries"  that  continually  pre- 
sented themselves.  Pleasant  were  the  shady 
lanes,  and  the  retired  branches  from  them  to  the 
sequestered  meadows  ;  and  very  grateful  to  the 
foot,  was  the  soft,  cool  grass  on  which  I  trod. 
Here  was  a  hole  in  the  bank,  whence  a  colony  of 
wasps  had  evidently  been  dislodged  by  some 
young  marauders.  There,  small  thread-like  roots, 
with  the  suspended  earth  upon  them,  dangled  in 
the  sunshine,casting  their  playful  shadows  on  the 
illuminated  hollow  beyond  them  ;  while  yonder  a 
furze  bush  in  full  bloom,  a  galaxy  of  golden  glory, 
arrested  my  attention.  The  crow  cawed  far  above 
me,  and  the  magpie  uttered  his  jarring  cry,  re- 
minding me  of  the  noise  made  by  small  pebbles, 
when  shaken  together.  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
hoe,  though  the  laborers  were  unseen.  I  pulled 
a  nut  from  a  busb,  plucked  a  blackberry  from  a 
brier,  and  picked  up  a  milk-white  mushroom  from 
the  green  turf.  At  one  moment  I  gazed  around 
me,  uttering  an  ejaculation  of  joy  ;  and,  at  another, 
I  burst  involuntarily  into  a  song  of  praise. 

11  0  God,  my  heart  is  fully  bent 
To  magnify  thy  name  ; 
My  tongue,  with  cheerful  songs  of  praise, 
ShaH  celebrate  thy  fame. 

"  Awake  my  lute  ;  nor  thou,  my  harp, 
Thy  warbling  notes  delay  ; 
While  I,  with  early  hymns  of  joy, 
Prevent  the  dawning  day." 

The  scene  gradually  increased  in  interest.    I 
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passed  the  common,  studded  with  woody  clumps, 
while  juniper  trees  increased  in  number  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, and  pollar  beeches  of  enormous  size  here 
and  there  stood  apart,  as  though  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  forest  throng  ;  their 
mighty  boles  and  branches  were  arresting  to  the 
eye,  and  not  less  so  to  the  heart.  My  mind  was 
moved  as  I  looked  upon  them.  Huge  and  dis- 
torted, they  stood  clothed  with  influence.  Age  is 
theirs,  and  solemnity — 

11  Might,   majesty,  and  grandeur,  stern  and  rude  j 
And  silence  deep,  and  sylvan  solitude." 

This  is  indeed  retirement!  In  wandering  the 
wood  and  glades,  I  have  neither  seen  the  form, 
nor  heard  the  voice,  of  a  human  being.  Nature 
reigns  and  revels  here  in  seclusion,  and  long  has 
she  held  her  sway.  When  once  a  solitary  old 
man,  as  he  sat  on  a  stump  in  this  place,  was  asked 
who  planted  the  wood,  "Planted!"  he  replied; 
"  it  was  never  planted :  those  trees  are  as  old  as 
the  world." 

Look  at  the  gnarled  and  twisted  pollard  yon- 
der!  Were  that  stalwart  old  forester  endued 
with  understanding,  memory,  and  the  gift  of 
speech,  what  tales  might  he  not  tell  of  by-gone 
years,  of  gray-headed  gaffers  taking  shelter  in  the 
storm,  of  gipsies  bivouacking  in  the  glade,  and  of 
ruffian  robbers  hiding  themselves  in  the  leafy  laby- 
rinth of  the  wood.  As  it  is,  he  stands  voiceless, 
save  when  the  gentle  or  turbulent  winds  move 
him  to  murmur  or  remonstrate  against  their  tres- 
passes on  his  peace. 

My  present  emotions  would  make  it  a  pleasant 
thing  to  me  to  pitch  my  tent,  and  dwell  awhile 
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in  this  sylvan  solitude.  It  would  be  sweet  to 
wander  in  these  glides,  to  muse  in  the  coverture 
of  overhanging  branches,  and  to  admire  when  the 
clouds  of  heaven  were  glowing  with  beauty,  and 
the  trees  of  the  field  were  clapping  their  hands. 
How  many  a  kindred  spirit  would  like  to  share 
with  me  this  mental  banquet ! 

Did  you  ever  mark  the  ease,  the  softness,  the 
grace  with  which  the  forest  tree  waves  its  branch- 
es, and  turns  up  its  leaves  in  the  breeze  ?  Did 
you  ever  regard  with  high-wrought  emotion,  the 
warped  and  mighty  oak  waging  war  with  the  en- 
raged winds  ?  It  is,  indeed,  an  arresting  specta- 
cle, when  the  forest  Anak  is  seen  rocking,  wri- 
thing, and  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  tempest. 
His  resistance  is  in  vain ;  at  last  the  tempest  pre- 
vails, tearing  him  from  his  stronghold,  and  tum- 
bling him,  with  a  discordant  crash,  headlong  to 
the  ground. 

As  I  gaze  on  the  massy  beechen  trunks  around 
me,  I  think  of  cathedral  piles,  of  Gothic  arches, 
and  goodly  arcades ;  my  fancy  is  busy  with  the 
scene,  and  brings  before  me  a  mixed  confusion  of 
sunshine,  acorns,  dried  leaves,  and  golden  fern ; 
of  timid  hares  and  antlered  stags,  dappled  deer, 
and  fawns,  and  foxes ;  of  pole-cats,  bats,  and 
bristled  hedgehogs ;  of  tree-climbing  squirrels, 
with  spreading  tails.  I  hear  the  cooing  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  the  wild  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  the 
mellow  pipe  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  hum  of  the 
busy  bees.  Now  the  sun  is  piercing  with  his 
midday  beams  the  interstices  of  the  wood,  and 
now  the  silvery  rays  of  the  midnight  moon  are 
coldly  glittering  throug  the  ebon  branches.  Ima- 
ginary scenes  flit  rapidly  before  me.     The  report 
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of  the  sportsman's  gun  cracks  sharp  upon  the  ear, 
the  wounded  pheasant  flies  heavily  across  the 
glade  ;  and  hark  !  the  beagles  are  abroad,  and  the 
forest  resounds  with  the  wild  cry  of  the  hunters, 
and  the  murderous  music  of  the  clamorous  dogs ! 

This  is  a  goodly  place  in  which  to  act  the 
traveller  in  miniature  ;  to  go  Mun go- Parking  on  a 
small  scale  ;  or  to  wander,  like  Catlin,  the  woods 
and  wilds  of  North  America.  What  is  to  hinder 
me  from  fancying  myself  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees,  the  Creeks  and  the  Crows,  the 
Pawnees,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Camanches,  west  of 
the  Mississippi  ?  The  surrounding  fields  will  do 
for  a  prairie,  the  cattle  will  make  capital  buffa- 
loes, and  the  scream  of  the  large  bird  which  has 
just  rapidly  passed  over  my  head,  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  is  no  indifferent  substitute  for  the 
shrill  war-whoop  of  the  red  man. 

But  though  the  place  may  be  fit  for  these 
things,  it  is  still  fitter  to  be  visited  by  him  who 
would  ponder,  in  uninterrupted  solitude,  the  van- 
ity of  earthly  things,  and  deeply  meditate  on 
God's  holy  word.  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ;  and  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou 
visetest  him  ?"  Psalm  viii.  4.  "  Sing,  O  ye  heav- 
ens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it  :  shout,  ye  lower 
parts  of  the  earth :  break  forth  into  singing,  ye 
mountains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  him- 
self in  Israel."    Isa.  xliv.  23. 

The  sun  is  setting,  and  the  gloom  thickens 
around ;  yet  still  I  wander  at  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  as  the  numberless  vignettes  and  deeper 
seclusions  of  the  place  attract  my  eye.  The 
stately  ash,  and  the  silver-barked,  feathery  fan- 
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tastic  birch,  has  each  its  charm  ;  but  the  bulky 
beeches  are  the  monarchs  of  the  soil,  rivalling 
one  another  in  stature,  strength,  and  beauty. 
Here  one  stands  apart  like  an  eremite,  dwelling 
alone  ;  and  there,  a  giant  group,  in  friendly  broth- 
erhood, are  congregated. 

To  describe  the  Burnham  beeches  would  be  an 
endless  task ;  but  most  of  them  have  trunks  of 
immense  size,  though  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  start  up  goodly 
trees,  apparently  fresh  and  young.  Some  are 
small,  smooth,  solid,  and  sound.  Some  have 
knotted,  enormous,  and  distorted  boles,  and  roots 
grotesque  and  hideous,  suggesting  thoughts  of 
satyrs  and  dragons — 

"  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

Others  are  twisted  as  though  a  giant  had  seized 
them  by  their  pollard  heads,  and  wrenched  them 
round  in  his  rage  ;  while  many  are  as  hollow  as 
age  can  render  them.  I  have  just  entered  one  of 
these,  that  would  comfortably  shelter  eight  or  ten 
men  from  the  storm. 

The  last  rays  of  the  retiring  sun  are  gilding  the 
ridges  of  red  gravel  that  rise  up  in  the  forest  sce- 
nery, one  above  another,  to  the  table-land.  I 
have  explored  all  the  depths  and  broken  ground  ; 
pushed  through  the  tangled  gorse,  and  fern,  and 
holly  bushes,  and  brambles.  I  have  gazed  on  the 
oaks,  the  ashes,  the  beeches,  the  juniper  trees, 
and  mused  and  revelled  among  them.  To  a  lover 
of  nature,  a  visit  to  Burnham  beeches  is  no  com- 
mon treat. 

The  sun  has  set,  and  the  moon  is  in  the  sky, 
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yet  am  I  still  wandering  amid  the  arresting  light 
and  shade,  the  silvery  glare  and  ebon  gloom,  of 
this  interesting  and  absorbing  retirement.  At.  this 
moment,  the  solitude  and  silence  are  perfect,  if 
the  faint  rustle  of  a  few  waving  leaves  is  except- 
ed. I  am  lost ;  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn  to 
leave  the  forest  labyrinth  ;  nor  does  it  trouble 
me :  it  would  not  much  ruffle  my  spirit  to  lay 
myself  down  for  the  night  beneath  these  goodly 
trees. 

If  I  lost  myself  in  the  wood,  still  more  have  I 
been  bewildered  in  the  shadowy  and  winding 
lanes  through  which,  at  last,  I  have  reached  this 
place.  As  I  wended  my  way  by  the  light  of  the 
silvery  moon,  the  unknown  roads  appeared  to  be 
as  zigzagged  as  a  Z.  Some  miles  have  I  swerved 
from  the  proper  path.  Had  I  returned  the  same 
road  by  which  1  approached  the  beeches,  this 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  no  matter  ;  I  have 
had  a  delightful  day  !  This  is  Salt  hill ;  Eton 
Montem  is  visible  in  the  moonshine  ;  and  a  walk 
of  half  a  mile  farther  will  bring  me  to  the  railroad 
station  at  Slough,  from  which  place,  all  well,  I 
shall  soon  be  whirled  to  London. 
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A    PEEP    AT    THE    VILLAGE    OF    MY 
SCHOOL-DAYS. 

There  are  few  who  have  no  inclination  to  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  especially  if 
lengthened  years  have  intervened  since  they  gazed 
on  the  spot  where  their  youthful  days  were  passed; 
and  still  fewer  who  can  revisit  such  scenes  with- 
out emotion.  What  pleasures  and  pains  mingle 
in  the  mind  !  Early  friendships,  and  long  forgot- 
ten events,  come  to  our  remembrance.  The  buoy- 
ancy of  early  years,  and  the  cares  of  manhood, 
are  suddenly  contrasted  ;  and  we  know  not  wheth- 
er the  tear  that  has  dimmed  our  sight,  is  to  fall  as 
the  tribute  of  joy,  or  the  manifestation  of  regret 
and  sorrow. 

How  many  years  have  fled,  since  I  was  a  school- 
boy in  the  village  that  I  am  about  to  enter  !  The 
brook  on  which  I  am  now  gazing  was  running 
then,  but  the  wooden  bridge  that  bestrid  it  has  long 
since  been  taken  away.  We  used  to  cross  the 
stream  on  our  way  to  church  on  the  sabbath  :  the 
very  gurgling  of  the  current  appears  familiar  to 
me. 

"  This  brook  wherejn,  when  a  stripling  wild, 
I  bathed  my  burning  brow  j 
It  rapidly  ran  when  I  was  a  child, 
And  it  runs  rapidly  now. 

"  Our  acquaintance  in  years  that  are  past  was  begun, 
It  brings  back  old  scenes  to  my  view  j 
Not  only  its  waters  have  rapidly  run, 
My  life  has  run  rapidly  too. 

M  This  brook  may  roll  onward  for  ages  to  come, 
And  rapidly  running  be  found, 
When  I  have  long  slept  in  the  heart  of  the  tomb, 
Or  mouldered  away  in  the  ground. 
18* 
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"  But  when  time  shall  be  ended,  for  weal  or  for  wo, 
And  this  brook  shall  be  seen  again  never; 
My  life  in  eternity's  channel  shall  flow, 
And  rapidly  roll  on  for  ever." 

The  fields,  the  lanes,  and  many  of  the  trees, 
are  old  acquaintance  ;  and  I  could  almost  claim 
fellowship  with  the  crows,  as  they  fly  over  me. 
In  the  large  tree  there,  by  the  shed,  two  ravens 
used  to  build  their  nests  ;  and  often,  at  eventide, 
have  I  listened  to  their  hoarse  croak  with  awe. 
It  was  in  the  narrow  lane  I  am  about  to  cross,  that 
a  farmer  was  once  waylaid  by  robbers.  Never 
did  we  pass  the  spot  at  night  without  a  run,  lest 
the  same  villains  should  leap  out  upon  us  from  be- 
hind the  same  tree. 

As  I  pass  onward,  fresh  reminiscences  occur 
to  me  :  here  have  I  gathered  nuts  ;  there  have  I 
plucked  blackberries  from  the  brambles  ;  and  yon- 
der, in  the  meadow,  the  fresh-sprung  mushroom 
has  been  my  prize.  In  this  very  path,  and  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  on  this  very  spot,  I  picked  up 
in  my  boyhood  a  packet  of  guineas,  half-guineas, 
and  seven-shilling  pieces.  It  was  a  joyous  mo- 
ment, for  money  and  happiness  were  too  closely 
associated  to  be  separated  in  my  thoughts.  My 
treasure  seemed  inexhaustible.  In  one  short  hour 
the  bubble  burst,  the  illusion  was  dispelled,  the 
treasure  vanished — my  golden  coins  were  all 
counterfeits. 

There  is  the  red  sand-stone  rock,  with  the  road 
cut  through  it.  A  prickly  pear,  and  a  crab-tree, 
used  to  be  seen  springing  up  from  the  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  ;  but  they  are  gone.  The  letters, 
also,  the  initials  of  our  names,  that  were  cut  by 
us  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  are  gone  too  ;  at  least 
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I  can  not  find  my  own.  Well !  well !  my  name 
may  be  graven  on  a  tombstone  soon.  May  I  be 
prepared  for  my  latter  end,  by  a  lively  faith  in 
His  inexhaustible  mercy,  "  Who  his  own  self 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness." 
1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Here  is  the  little  spring  still  welling*  forth  its 
waters.  I  have  drunk  of  them  In  my  youth,  let 
me  now  drink  of  them  in  my  age  ;  would  that 
they  had  brought  more  frequently  to  my  mind  than 
they  did,  the  "  living  fountains,"  and  that  water  of 
which  whosoever  drinketh  shall  thirst  no  more. 
Rev.  vii.  17;  John  iv.  13,  14. 

When  I  think  how  carelessly  I  Valued  time  in 
my  youth,  and  how  costly  it  now  appears  to  me  in 
my  age,  I  feel  desirous  to  cry  aloud  to  the  young, 
that  they  may  not  waste  but  improve  their  flying 
hours. 

41  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse  ; 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee  ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force  ; 

Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee : 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought  j 
Lingering  labors  come  to  naught. 

M  Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last ; 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure : 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past ; 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure  : 
After- wits  are  dearly  bought ; 
Let  thy  fore- wit  guide  thy  thought." 

I  once  knew  the  tenants  of  the  cottages  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road  ;  but  none  of  them,  if 
alive,  would  now  know  me.  Yonder  is  the  toll- 
gate,  the  boundary  of  our  play-ground,  and  the 
cluster  of  small  dwellings  near  it.     The  school 
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has  just  broken  upon  my  view,  and  my  heart  is 
beating  more  rapidly  than  it  did  ;  I  must  hasten 
on. 

Ay,  here  it  is  ;  but  very  different  to  the  school- 
house  of  former  years.  A  villager  whom  I  met, 
tells  me  that  it  is  a  school  no  longer.  What  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  are  pressing  upon  me  !  My 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  long  since 
dead,  and  where  are  my  schoolfellows  ?  Ask  time 
and  change  !  ask  sickness  and  the  sword,  and  the 
boundless  ocean  !  ask  accident,  disease,  and  death  ! 
for  all  these  have  thinned  their  number.  How 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  boys  who  here 
played  with  me  at  leap-frog  and  prison-base,  have 
gray  heads  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
so  with  such  as  are  alive. 

There  in  that  hedge,  opposite  the  school,  stood 
the  giant  elm  that  was  one  night  blown  down 
while  we  were  reposing  in  slumber.  Had  it  fall- 
en a  few  feet  more  to  the  right  than  it  did,  these 
remarks  of  mine  had  never  been  made  ;  for  it 
would  have  crushed  the  roof,  and  overwhelmed  us. 

"  How  oft,  when  threatening  dangers  lower, 
Doth  God  in  mercy  prove  his  power  ; 
And  succor  give  from  pain  and  tears, 
In  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  years  !v 

u  How  oft,  when  peril's  hour  is  past, 
And  blows  no  more  the  stormy  blast, 
Do  we  forget  the  chastening  rod, 
And  loving  kindness  of  our  God  !M 

The  big  stone  that  stood  in  our  play-ground  is 
removed  ;  it  now  lies  near  the  barn,  partly  cover- 
ed with  moss,  and  looks  as  though  it  was  growing 
old.  In  the  first  cottage,  by  the  road-side,  dwrelt 
an  old  woman  whom  we  called  granny,  of  hasty 
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temper  and  forbidding  features  ;  she  was  always 
foreboding  evil.  "  Something  will  happen  before 
Christmas  yet,"  she  used  to  say.  And  certainly 
many  things  did  happen  ;  but  though  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  the  birds  came,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land  ;  though  the  sun 
shined  on  the  earth,  and  the  harvest  was  gathered, 
the  barns  being  filled  with  plenty,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  presses  bursting  out  with  new  wine,  year  after 
year,  yet  still  old  granny  remained  as  obdurate  as 
ever.  "  You  may  say  what  you  will ;  but  some- 
thing will  happen  before  Christmas  yet,"  was  still 
her  cry. 

In  the  adjoining  cottage  lived  a  crazy  man,  who 
— morning,  noon,  and  night — was  muttering  to 
himself,  and  cursing  and  swearing.  He  was  very 
tall,  and  dressed  in  a  loose,  long  coat,  patched  over 
with  all  kinds  of  colors  ;  while  the  heels  of  his 
stockings,  owing  to  their  having  been  mended  so 
many  times,  would  not  go  into  his  shoes.  He 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  round  his  loins  ;  and  usu- 
ally carried  a  bill-hook  by  his  side  to  cut  birch 
and  furze,  and  a  hay-fork  over  his  shoulder  to  car- 
ry it  home  :  the  birch  was  made  into  besoms, 
which  he  sold  ;  and  the  furze  he  burned  on  his 
fire.  Though,  when  left  to  himself,  he  was  usu- 
ally inoffensive,  nothing  could  exceed  his  for- 
midable appearance  when  excited.  Often  did 
my  mischief-loving  companions  cut  the  cord  with 
which  he  had  tied  together  the  huge  bundle  of 
brushwood  at  his  back ;  and  then  with  horrid 
oaths  and  giant  strides,  did  he  pursue  them,  his 
black  shagoy  beard,  his  grotesque  garb,  and  his 
brandished  bill-hook,  clothing  him  with  terror.  It 
was  really  wonderful,  that  on  these  occasions  so 
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little  mischief  ensued.  Old  granny  and  the  poor 
crazy  man  are  gone,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  This 
place  was  once  peopled  with  those  that  knew  me  ; 
but  now  I  wander  here  a  stranger. 

On  the  left  there  is  the  farm-house,  with  the  bit- 
ter-sweet apple  tree  that  we  used  so  often  to  pelt 
with  stones.  Here  is  the  village-green,  where 
stood  the  old  ash  tree.  And  at  the  house  there, 
still  standing,  lived  old  mother  Hinton,  who  grew 
such  famous  gooseberries  in  her  garden.  I  can 
see,  in  my  fancy,  that  scarlet-runner  in  bloom, 
running  up  the  strings  against  the  garden  wall. 

"  Not  only  where  the  country  breezes  blow, 
But  'mid  the  cities  crowded  houses  low, 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  scarlet  runner  cling, 
And  climb  in  spiral  folds  the  slender  string. 

u  Oft  have  I  stood  and  gazed,  and  breathed  the  prayer, 
That  God  would  make  the  lowly  poor  his  care  ; 
And  lead  their  hearts  to  him  in  trial  hours, 
Who  deck'd  their  humble  haunts  with  glowing  flowers." 

I  am  now  at  Pike  pond  :  the  clear  dark  waters 
are  covered,  as  they  used  to  be,  with  broad  leaves, 
the  trees  overshadow  the  place,  and  1  dare  say 
there  are  as  many  fish  in  the  pond,  and  as  many 
rats,  moor-hens,  and  wild  ducks,  hiding  under  its 
banks,  as  formerly.  As  I  passed  through  the  hol- 
low way  with  the  high  bank,  on  my  road  from  the 
school,  I  looked  at  the  ravine,  whose  rugged  sides 
we  used  to  climb  to  the  higher  ground  ;  and  I 
stood,  for  some  time,  opposite  the  projecting  point 
from  which  I  once  fell  head-forward,  when  play- 
ing at  hare  and  hounds ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
loose  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep,  hardly 
could  I  have  escaped  with  my  life  :  but  we  know 
not  how  frequently  our  Heavenly  Father  preserves 
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us  in  extreme  danger,  giving  his  angels  charge 
over  us,  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways,  and  to  bear 
us  up  in  their  hands,  lest  we  dash  our  feet  against 
a  stone. 

The  village  pot-house  has  a  new  host ;  for  the 
old  landlord,  who  used  to  jog  by  the  school  every 
market  day,  on  his  dark-brown  pony,  to  visit  the 
neighboring  town,  has  long  since  "  slept  with  his 
fathers."  I  was  accustomed  to  see  three  broth- 
ers working  together  in  the  surrounding  fields  ; 
they  were  young  men  at  that  time,  and,  being  un- 
married, lived  together  as  master  farmers.  As  I 
passed  through  a  field,  not  more  than  an  hour  ago, 
I  found  an  old  man  at  his  labor.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three  ;  and  his  two  elder  brothers 
were  then  at  work,  within  sight  of  the  place 
where  we  were  standing.  Where  else  could  I 
find  an  instance  of  three  brothers  laboring  to- 
gether, as  they  have  done,  for  more  than  three- 
score years  ? 

And  this  is  Ridge  hill.  What  a  goodly  pros- 
pect it  commands !  Every  place,  and  almost 
every  object  that  meets  my  eye,  has  some  associ- 
ation with  my  boyish  days.  Let  me  look  around 
me,  and  call  to  my  remembrance  other  of  the  past 
scenes  of  my  childhood. 

The  coppice,  where  we  built  a  hut  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  cleared  away ;  the 
rough  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
broom  used  to  flourish  in  such  abundance,  is 
ploughed  up ;  and  the  old  hovel  at  the  corner  is 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  How  faithful  is  memory, 
in  regard  to  those  things  which  have  afforded  us 
pleasure  or  pain ! 

In  that  old  hollow  tree,  the  largest  that  I  ever 
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saw  (hardly  did  I  expect  to  find  it  standing),  I 
was  once  sadly  frightened  by  two  old  hawks.  I 
had  climbed  the  tree,  to  get  at  the  nest,  and  hac 
just  put  the  eggs  it  contained,  which  were  marked 
with  red  blotches,  into  my  hat,  when  they  came 
hovering  round  me  ;  this  so  alarmed  me,  that,  in 
my  haste  to  descend,  every  egg,  with  one  excep- 
tion, was  broken.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  once  more 
in  the  tree,  and  that  my  comrades  are  at  the  bot 
torn  of  it,  waiting  to  gaze  upon  my  prize. 

In  the  lane  there,  by  the  gate,  at  the  top  of  the 
clover  field,  I  was  once  nutting  with  my  school- 
fellows, when  one  of  them  bowled  a  stone  for 
Rover,  a  black  terrier,  to  run  after  ;  the  stone 
rolled  up  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  lane,  and 
fell  ink)  a  hole.  Rover  pursued  it,  and  poked  hi? 
nose  into  the  hole,  but  very  soon  pulled  it  our 
again.  He  ran  off  in  a  straight  line,  like  an  ar* 
row  shot  from  a  bow,  and  heeded  not  our  calling 
and  whistling.  The  stone  had  rolled  into  a  wasps' 
nest,  and  the  poor  dog  had  paid  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing stung  for  his  unintentional  intrusion.  Armed 
with  nut-boughs,  we  attacked  the  wasps'  nest,  wi- 
dening the  hole,  and  tearing  down  the  bank  with 
sticks.  The  enraged  wasps  were  soon  among 
lis,  and  dearly  did  we  pay  for  our  trespass.  In 
vain  we  laid  about  us  with  our  nut-boughs  ;  two 
were  stung  in  the  neck,  and  three  on  the  leg ; 
while  another,  on  whose  face  a  wasp  had  settled, 
was  led  away  smarting  with  pain,  and  blind  with 
one  eye.     The  scene  is  now  before  me. 

It  was  by  yonder  barn  that  I  once  crept  silently 
behind  one  of  my  schoolfellows,  who  was  leaning 
over  some  pales,  apparently  in  deep  meditation,  or 
in  prayer.     At  that  time  my  young  heart  was  ten- 
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der  and  ardent,  and  I  yearned  for  some  com- 
panion in  holy  things,  for  I  had  none.  With  a 
light  step  and  an  eager  heart,  I  drew  near,  hoping  to 
hear  the  words  of  prayer  or  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer falling  from  his  lips.  Alas  !  he  was  tril- 
ling a  silly  song,  and  I  came  away  sad  and  sor- 
rowing. 

To  the  right  yonder  is  Wood  pool,  where  we 
used  to  bathe  ;  and  near  it  stood  the  Ragged  win- 
dows, a  crazy  old  habitation,  which  for  years  re- 
mained tenantless,  having  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  The  thatched  roof  had  in  many  places 
fallen  in,  the  walls  were  dilapidated,  the  doors 
broken,  and  hardly  a  whole  pane  of  glass  was  left 
in  the  windows  of  the  deserted  dwelling. 

On  the  left,  towering  to  the  clouds,  are  the 
Malvern  hills,  presenting  a  goodly  spectacle.  The 
distant  summit,  to  the  north,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  highest  ground  in  England  :  the  country 
around  it  now  is  cultivated  ;  but  in  my  boyish 
days  it  was  a  widely-extended  heath,  famous  for 
its  dreariness,  and  for  the  desperate  deeds  that 
highwaymen  and  nightly  robbers  had  performed 
there.  At  that  time,  there  stood  a  gibbet  on  a 
lone  part  of  the  heath,  where  hung  in  irons  the 
bones  of  a  murderer.  Once  I  was  lost  there  at 
nightfall,  with  a  companion,  and  wandered  for 
hours  on  the  dark  and  desolate  moor,  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  a  desperate  attack.  We  were 
picked  up,  at  last,  by  two  well-mounted  travellers, 
who  allowed  us  to  ride  behind  them  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  to  which  they  were  bound.  In  after 
years,  my  schoolfellow  went  abroad,  and  perished 
in  the  sea,  in  the  prime  of  his  youth;  and  here 
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am  I,  with  the  gray  hairs  on  my  head,  still  alive, 
and  gazing  on  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood  ! 

I  can  fancy,  while  1  look  around,  that  I  hear 
the  shrill  voices  of  my  schoolmates,  subdued  by 
the  distance,  borne  upon  the  breeze  ;  but,  no! 
those  voices  will  never  again  reach  me.  Many 
things  that  I  remember  give  me  pleasure.  My 
schoolmaster  was  unreasonably  severe,  but  my 
schoolmistress  was  kind  ;  and  there  were  among 
my  teachers  those  whom  I  call  to  mind  with  re- 
spect, with  gratitude,  and  with  affection.  What 
a  dream  is  the  past  !  It  is  now  near  twenty 
years  since  I  met  with  any  one  to  whom  I  could 
say,  "  We  were  at  school  together." 

Willingly  would  I  have  gazed  upon  these 
scenes  with  one  who  could  share  my  emotions  ; 
but  that  was  not  to  be.  A  solemn  feeling  is 
stealing  over  me  as  I  leave  them,  perhaps  for 
ever.  The  sun  is  about  to  set,  and  my  sun  is 
fast  going  down.  May  I  find,  through  mercy, 
when  flesh  and  heart  shall  fail  me,  that  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 


BRIGHTON, 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  merely  hea!:h, 
but  absolute  improvement  to  be  gained  from  exer- 
cise and  the  pure  breeze  of  heaven  ;  for  they 
drive  away  discontent  and  repining,  and  rill  the 
heart  with  satisfaction,  cheerfulness,  brotherhood, 
and  thankfulness. 
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Give  freedom  and  fresh  air  to  a  grateful-spirited 
stroller,  and  his  wants  are  well  nigh  supplied.  He 
can  cheerfully  dispense  with  dainty  meats  and  the 
sparkling  glass,  who  finds  a  well-spread  feast  on 
the  blackberry  bush,  and  a  delicious  draught  in 
every  running  stream.  To  attempt  to  describe 
the  delights  of  wandering  to  those  who  know  them 
not,  would  be  vain  ;  to  those  who  do  know  them, 
it  would  be  unnecessary.  For  myself,  so  great  is 
my  enjoyment  in  the  open  air,  that,  take  away  the 
tinkering  and  fortune-telling,  the  hedge-pulling 
and  hen-roost-robbing  of  a  vagabond  life  ;  in 
short,  remove  immorality  and  disgrace  from  the 
calling,  and  give  it  some  profitable  object,  and  I 
could  be  well  content,  for  a  season,  to  wander 
like  a  gipsy. 

1  am  now  at  Brighton,  and  am  forcibly  remind- 
ed, by  some  of  the  scenes  around  me,  of  my  first 
visit  to  this  place.  Let  me,  then,  for  a  moment, 
go  back  to  that  season,  and  live  over  again  the 
pleasant  ramble  that  then  brought  me  here.  Time 
has  etched,  since  then,  grave  records  on  my  i  row, 
and  experience  has  pressed  some  sobrieties  on  my 
heart. 

"  Thus,  when  our  hair  is  turning  gray, 
We  sometimes  heave  a  sigh, 
And  muse  upon  the  seasons  past — 
The  yesterdays  gone  by. 

"And  while  we  cast  a  glance  behind, 
Our  pathway  to  review, 
With  all  our  cares  we  call  to  mind 
Our  mingled  mercies  too." 

It  was  early  on  a  summer's  morning,  well  nigh 
twenty  years  ago,  that  a  friend  and  I,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  set  off  on  foot  from  a  Herefordshire  vil- 
lage, taking   the    road   to   Newent.      We    were 
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dressed  alike,  in  light  coats,  and  trowsers  of  pep- 
per-and-salt fustian.  My  friend  wore  a  cap,  while 
a  chip  hat  adorned  my  brows.  Thus  accoutred, 
and  bearing  a  small  parcel,  with  stick  in  hand,  we 
walked  on,  anticipating  a  lengthy  and  a  pleasant 
tour. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  common-place 
book,  written  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  I  find 
the  following  warm-hearted  ebullition  of  feeling, 
evidently  inscribed  with  a  hasty  hand  on  quitting 
a  country  hi  which  I  had  experienced  so  much  of 
pleasure  :  "  Farewell,  thou  land  of  hops  and  of 
apples,  of  bees  and  blossoms,  and  balmlv  breezes. 
Thou  gayest  garland  on  the  brow,  and  sweetest 
posy  on  the  bosom,  of  my  mother  country !  Fair 
are  thy  prospects,  green  are  thy  fields,  pure  thy 
running  waters,  and  blue  and  bright  thy  skies.  I 
owe  thee  much  ;  for,  on  thy  lovely  hills  and  in 
thy  sweet  secluded  vales,  happy  have  been  my 
musings.  I  fling  thee  now  my  thanks  for  the 
pleasure,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality,  the  friend- 
ship, and  the  affection  I  have  found  within  thee. 
And,  farewell  thou  winding  Wye,  loveliest  of 
rivers,  on  whose  fair  stream  so  often  I  have  sport- 
ed ;  and  wandering  by  whose  side,  my  very  cares 
have  been  soothed  into  quietude  and  peace  !" 

My  friend  was  a  delightful  companion.  The 
ardor  of  his  Irish  heart,  the  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions, arid  the  depth  and  decided  tone  of  his  piety, 
doubled  my  gratifications.  With  light  hearts  we 
passed  through  Newent,  Gloucester,  and  Birdlip 
hill,  to  Cirencester  ;  here,  after  our  walk  of  thirty- 
Beven  miles,  we  rested  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  we  sallied  forth  for 
Malmesbury,  an  olden  town,  with  an  ivy-grown 
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abbey  ;  and  continuing  our  course  through  Chip- 
penham and  Devizes,  walked  thirty-five  miles,  ta- 
king up  our  abode  for  the  night  in  a  village. 

A  variety  of  little  incidents  and  lively  sallies 
gave  buoyancy  to  our  spirits,  as  we  walked  along. 
At  one  place  we  were  taken  for  pedlars,  at  anoth- 
er for  excisemen,  and  after  that  for  officers  in  the 
army.  Our  dress  was  well  adapted  to  give  a  col- 
or to  all  these  suppositions.  Meeting  a  country- 
man, in  a  lonely  place,  and  feeling  jocosely  in- 
clined, we  asked  him,  in  French,  to  direct  us  the 
road,  and  not  receiving  an  answer,  repeated  the 
inquiry  more  urgently.  Had  it  suddenly  thun- 
dered, the  poor  fellow  could  not  have  expressed 
more  astonishment.  He  recoiled  from  us,  as  a 
man  would  from  a  bear  which  he  expected  to 
spring  upon  him,  and  turned  round  a  dozen  times 
to  look  at  us   as  he  went  on. 

Being  truj  lovers  of  nature,  we  heartily  enjoyed 
the  varied  scenes  which  attracted  our  attention. 
The  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  the  varied  land- 
scape of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  all  con- 
tributed to  our  delight.  We  were  caught  in  a 
storm,  but  it  was  too  awfully  grand  at  the  time, 
and  imparted  too  much  interest  to  the  surrounding 
scenery,  for  us  to  regret  it.  Afterward  the  sun- 
shine burst  forth. 

u  Oh  !  'twas  a  glad'ning,  glorious  thing, 
To  see  the  sun  in  pity  fling 
On  the  poor  weeping  trees  his  ray, 
To  wipe  their  falling  tears  away. 
And  the  rejoicing  leaves  the  while, 
Lit  by  the  sun-beam,  seemed  to  smile, 
A  thousand  times,  in  our  rapt  eye, 
More  lovely  than  when  they  were  dry." 

We  journeyed  on,  visiting  places   of  interest, 
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ind,  crossing  the  plain  of  Salisbury,  proceeded  to 
Southampton,  in  all  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles. 
The  feet  of  my  companion  failed  him  ;  they  were 
sadly  blistered  ;  this  rendered  our  pilgrimage  to 
him  a  painful  one,  but  his  lively  sallies  were  un- 
interrupted. We  made  an  odd  entry  into  South- 
ampton ;  he  holding  by  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  and 
I  towing  him  along  as  a  steamer  tows  a  merchant 
ship.  Passing  through  Gosport,  and  Portsmouth, 
and  Chichester,  and  Arundel,  and  Shoreham,  we 
reached  Brighton  ;  but  here  we  parted  company, 
for  the  ill  health  of  a  relative  of  my  friend  called 
him  away  from  my  side,  and  put  an  end  at  once 
to  our  pleasurable  tour  together. 

On  what  spider's  threads  hang  our  dearest  en- 
joyments !  We  build  our  hopes  high,  as  though 
they  were  based  on  a  rock,  when,  too  often,  their 
foundation  is  in  the  crumbling  dust.  How  sea- 
sonable is  the  admonition,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of 
to-morrow  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth."  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

The  next  day  I  roamed  over  Brighton,  gazed  on 
the  mosque-like  turrets  of  the  pavilion,  and  walk- 
ed on  the  sea-sands.  Far  out  from  the  shore 
floated  a  bonnet,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
some  hapless  human  being  might  be  beneath  it. 
The  tide  was  rapidly  retiring,  when  a  daring 
sailor  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  a  throng  gathered 
on  the  beach,  expressing  their  doubts  whether  he 
could  make  head  against  the  tide.  He  regained 
the  shore  with  difficulty,  bringing  the  bonnet  in 
his  hand. 

At  that  time  Vallance's  celebrated  plan  of  trav- 
elling through  a  cylinder  occupied  much  of  pub- 
lic attention.     It  is  an  axiom,  that  common  air 
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rushes  into  a  perfect  vacuum  at  a  speed  equal  to 
that  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Val- 
lance  considered  that  between  that  velocity  and 
the  highest  rate  of  speed  hitherto  attained  in  trav- 
elling, there  was  abundant  room  for  improvement. 
He  erected  a  wooden  cylinder  or  tunnel,  which 
might  be  likened  to  a  huge  telescope  in  appear- 
ance. It  was,  I  think,  six  feet  in  diameter.  In 
this  was  placed  a  kind  of  apartment  open  at  one 
end,  having  a  table  and  a  comfortable  seat,  with  a 
round  screen  between  it  and  the  cylinder.  The 
apartment,  lighted  up  with  lamps,  moved  on  roll- 
ers placed  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  so  that  as 
fast  as  the  air  in  the  cylinder  could  be  exhausted 
by  air-pumps,  the  outward  air  pushed  the  apart- 
ment forward,  by  forcing  against  the  screen. 
Through  this  cylinder  I  travelled  with  Mr.  Val- 
lance,  listening  attentively  to  his  explanations  ; 
and  ultimate,/  left  him,  with  the  impression  that 
if  his  head  was  as  cool  as  his  disposition  was 
ardent  and  persevering,  his  invention  would  be 
much  more  likely  than  it  was  to  succeed. 

But  now,  with  nearly  twenty  years  added  to  my 
age,  let  me  glance  at  this  favorite  abode  of  royal- 
ty, which  has  sprung  up  so  suddenly  to  astonish 
those  who  knew  the  place  in  their  childhood. 
11  When  I  was  a  boy,"  says  gray-headed  age,  in  a 
quavering  voice,  pointing  with  his  shaking  finger 
to  the  buildings  that  crown  the  cliffs,  "  there  were 
only  to  be  seen  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  huddled  to- 
gether ;  but  look  at  the  place  now."  And,  cer- 
tainly, Brighton  at  the  present  day,  with  its  park, 
pleasure-boats,  and  pavilion  ;  barracks,  battery, 
boarding-houses,  and  bathing-machines  ;  squares, 
crescents,  hotels,  and  libraries ;  steine,  gardens, 
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and  spas  ;  customhouse,  churches,  and  chain-pier; 
is  altogether  the  reverse  of  the  Brighthelmstone  of 
threescore  summers  back. 

To  visit  a  place  like  Brighton,  without  any  in- 
formation respecting  its  history,  would  not  be  a 
prudent  course  ;  and  few  people  come  here,  I  sup- 
pose, without  a  general  knowledge  that  the  place 
in  the  fifth  century  was  invaded  by  the  Saxons ; 
that  it  obtained  its  name  of  Brighthelmstone  from 
one  Brighthelm,  who  possessed  it ;  that  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  within  it ;  that  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  much  annoyed  by  hostile 
attacks  ;  that  to  repel  these,  the  block-house  and 
gun-garden  batteries  were  erected  ;  and  that  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  town,  in  extent,  afflu- 
ence, and  importance,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  adopted  as  a 
royal  residence. 

I  have  promenaded  the  steine,  where  a  goodly 
assemblage  of  persons  was  collected ;  walked 
through  the  different  squares  on  the  west  cliff,  the 
marine  parade,  and  at  Kemptown  ;  as  w7ell  as 
through  the  Hanover,  Kemptown,  and  royal  cres- 
cents ;  taken  refreshment  at  the  Swiss  cottage  ; 
drunk  of  the  chalybeate  spring ;  rambled  in  the 
park  ;  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  attraction  of  the 
place,  the  pavilion. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  pavilion  sur- 
prises the  stranger,  being  so  unlike  anything  he 
has  ever  before  seen,  unless  he  has  visited  the 
East.  The  question  is,  perhaps,  a  doubtful  one, 
whether  he  will  praise  it  as  a  splendid  palace,  or 
abuse  it  as  an  un-English  pile.  Its  pointed  pil- 
lars and  domes,  rising  in  profusion,  have  set  be- 
fore me  all  that  I  have  heard  and  read  of  Moscow, 
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Constantinople,  Benares,  and  Pekin,  in  admirable 
confusion.  They  have  set  me  thinking  all  at  once 
of  mosques,  temples,  and  pagodas  ;  Russians, 
Turks,  Brahmins,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese. 

But  if  the  stranger  who  gazes  on  the  pavilion 
from  the  Steine  is  astonished,  his  wonder  is  not 
likely  to  subside  on  entering  the  place.  The  il- 
luminated staircases,  the  ceiling  setting  forth  the 
five-clawed  dragon,  the  four  bats,  and  the  Chinese 
bird  of  royalty,  the  bamboo  couches,  the  rich  chi- 
na, the  splendid  canopy,  and  the  stained  glass  sky- 
light, representing  in  brilliant  hues  the  Chinese 
mythological  god  of  thunder,  will  arrest  his  at- 
tention in  the  Chinese  gallery  ;  while  the  golden 
dome,  the  pagoda  of  sparkling  glass,  the  paintings 
in  imitation  of  crimson-japan,  and  the  organ  and 
carpet  of  the  music  room,  will  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  his  imagination. 

Much  miglit  be  said  of  the  royal  banqueting 
room,  exhibiting,  as  it  does  in  its  masterly  paint- 
ings, the  manners  and  elegant  dresses  of  the  high- 
er order  of  the  Chinese  ;  but  beyond  compare  the 
rotunda,  with  its  rich  entrances,  massive  gold  cor- 
nice, ceiling,  centred  with  a  flying  dragon,  en- 
wreathed  with  serpents,  and  transcendent  lustre, 
is  the  most  superbly-elegant  apartment  of  this 
oriental  palace.  He  for  whom  the  pavilion  was 
raised  and  decorated,  is  now  mouldering  in  his 
lowlier  dwelling  place  ;  and  I,  who  have  so  lately 
gazed  on  its  glories,  am  also  on  my  way  to  the 
grave.  The  sentence  has  gone  forth,  princes 
and  people,  mighty  monarchs  and  undistinguished 
millions,  "  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust,  and 
the  worms  shall  cover  them."  Job  xxi.  26. 

1  am  now  standing  on  the  west  cliff,  my  atten- 
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tion  divided  by  the  company,  the  carriages,  the 
magnificent  edifices,  and  the  heaving  ocean.  These 
goodly  buildings,  that,  stretch  along  the  coast,  have 
banished  the  fisherman  from  his  accustomed 
dwelling  place. 

u  Far  as  the  keenest  eye  may  reach 
Along  the  billow-beaten  beach, 
Where  yonder  rugged  rocks  appear, 
His  hut,  his  wife,  his  babes  are  there. n 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  no  farther 
can  I  go ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  tenants  of  air 
and  ocean.  The  sea  gull  winnows  himself  a 
pathway,  with  his  long  wings,  through  the  mist 
and  the  spray  of  the  heaving  waters ;  and  the 
scaly  inhabitants  of  the  deep  wander  widely, 
where  man  can  not  follow.  Vast  and  illimitable 
ocean  !  How  do  the  amplitude  of  thy  power,  and 
the  infinitude  of  thy  terrors,  set  forth  the  greatness 
of  His  majesty,  whose  whisper  can  hush  thee  to 
sleep,  and  whose  voice  thou  art  swift  to  obey  ! 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further  :  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  Job 
xxxviii.  11. 

Natural  scenes,  if  not  always  lovely,  are  ever 
interesting,  whether  clothed  with  beauty  or  sub- 
limity.    Nature,  I  love  thee  !     And — 

II  Whether  I  view  thee  in  the  lonely  glen, 

Where  vales  recline,  or  where  proud  mountains  rise, 
What  time  the  moon  is  gliding  soft,  or  when 

The  glorious  sun,  careering  through  the  skies, 

Throws  round  creation  his  resplendent  dye&  5 
Or  where  wide  ocean's  endless  wonders  be, 

Still  art  thou  beautiful  to  my  rapt  eyes : 
Thy  mighty  Maker  in  thy  face  1  see, 
And  sing  his  praises  while  1  gaze  on  thee." 
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And  this  is  the  far-famed  chain  pier  of  Brigh- 
ton, said  to  be  the  most  elegant  marine  .structure  in 
the  world,  and  scarcely  do  I  think  its  popularity 
has  exceeded  its  deserts.  Its  clustered  piles,  its 
extended  platform,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  long, 
its  paving  of  Purbeck  stone,  its  iron  towers,  its 
massive  chains,  with  its  galleries  and  flights  of 
steps  leading  to  the  water,  constitute  a  structure 
that  is  no  less  beautiful  than  it  is  beneficial. 

For  some  time  have  I  been  promenading  to  and 
fro,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze,  the  sea  view  and 
landscape  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  well- 
dressed  company  around  me  ;  but  I  must  hurry 
away  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  for  the  gun  was  fired 
an  hour  ago,  and  a  packet  for  Dieppe,  with  her 
si  earn  up,  is  almost  ready  to  tear  her  way  through 
the  waters. 

A  busy  scene  this !  for  what  with  laden  porters 
and  hurrying  passengers,  the  crowded  company 
on  the  pier,  hasty  farewells,  recognitions,  and  all 
the  hustle  attendant  on  a  vessel's  departure,  a 
spectator  has  enough  to  occupy  his  eyes  and  his 
ears.  The  two  stout  men  who  have  just  stepped 
on  the  deck,  and  are  now  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  cabin  hatchway,  have  crossed  the 
channel  so  frequently,  that  the  passage  excites 
no  more  emotion  within  them  than  would  be  called 
forth  by  a  promenade  along  the  pier.  What  a 
contrast  do  they  present  to  the  family  group  yon- 
der, waving  their  white  handkerchiefs  to  their 
friends,  all  excitement  and  pleasure  !  doubtless  it 
is  tnJr  first  trip  on  the  heaving  ocean. 

A  man  roughly  dressed  has  rolled  himself  round 
in  the  chains  of  the  bowsprit,  seemingly  disposed 
for  a  nap  ;  and  parties  of  different  kinds  are  passing 
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to  and  fro  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  The  old 
lady  in  the  shawl  has,  I  fear,  a  fidgety  disposi- 
tion ;  three  times  has  she  made  inquiry  after  the 
safety  of  her  luggage,  and  she  appears  as  dissat- 
isfied as  ever.  If  I  read  her  aright,  she  had  rather 
the  best  merchant  ship  that  old  England  possesses 
should  go  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  than  one  of  her 
own  bandboxes. 

Look  at  the  young  man  aft  there,  with  his  pen- 
cil and  paper  in  his  hand  !  He  tells  his  own  tale 
most  expressively  ;  his  eye  and  his  attitude  are 
eloquent,  for  he  is  as  much  excited  as  if  he  were 
going  to  Sydney.  He  is  crossing  to  Dieppe  for 
the  first  time,  and  will  be  back  again  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  with  an  inexhaustible  budget,  detailing 
H  perils  at  sea,"  the  "  dangers  of  the  mighty 
ocean,"  "  foreign  sights,"  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  on  u  the  continent!" 

Having  an  inclination  to  ramble  as  far  as  Dev- 
il's dyke,  I  must  now  quit  the  pier.  Some  say 
that  the  dyke  was  a  Saxon  camp,  while  others  as 
stoutly  maintain  that  it  was  formed  by  the  Danes. 
Having  no  information  of  my  own  to  settle  the 
point,  I  shall  content  myself  in  regarding  the  high 
rampart  as  the  work  of  unknown  hands,  executed 
at  an  unknown  period  ;  and  in  admiring,  with  a 
clear  eye  and  a  orateful  heart,  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  prospect  which  I  am  told  the  place  com- 
mands. 
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And  this  is  Coventry,  an  ancient  city,  with 
which  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  somewhat 
familiar.  The  "  Show  Fair,"  and  "Lady  Godi- 
va,"  and  "  Peeping  Tom,"  all  excited  my  childish 
wonderment ;  and,  since  then,  at  different  periods 
of  my  life  have  I  visited  the  city.  There  are 
those  among  iis  inhabitants  who  have  a  place  in 
my  respect  and  affection. 

I  have  been  rambling  round  the  suburbs,  trying 
to  make  out  ancient  localities,  and  tracing  the  old 
brook  on  whose  gurgling  waters  I  have  gazed  by 
the  hour  when  a  child.  Either  they  are  altered, 
or  I  am  ;  but  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  change 
in  both  of  us.  Memory  reminds  me  of  much  that 
I  now  find  riot  ;  and  I  see  many  objects  of  which 
I  have  no  remembrance.  Many  years  ago,  a 
child  in  petticoats  lost  itself  for  some  hours  in  the 
neighborhood  of  West  orchard  ;  but  can  it  be, 
that  the  ruddy  face  and  fair  brow  of  that  child 
ever  belonged  to  him  who,  with  time-engraved 
forehead,  and  gray  hairs  on  his  head,  is  now  no- 
ting down  these  remarks  S  Even  so  ;  such  was 
the  child  then,  and  such  now  is  Old  Humphrey. 

I  am  not  about  to  describe  Coventry.  You 
know,  perhaps,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  once  was  a 
place  thronged  with  monks  ;  and  that  the  pa- 
geants, or  dramatic  mysteries  performed  here  by 
the  Gray  friars,  became  noted  through  the  country. 
You  know  that  the  High  church  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  architecture  ;  that  the  place  is  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  watches  and  ribands  ;  and 
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that  many  of  the  houses  appear  ready  to  topple 
over,  owing  to  the  stories  advancing  streetward 
the  higher  they  ascend. 

Coventry  is  one  of  the  many  places  in  which 
martyrs  have  suffered  in  the  flames.  Did  you 
ever  by  any  accident  burn  yourself?  Did  you 
ever  drop  melted  sealing  wax  on  your  hands  ?  or 
sear  your  fingers  in  letting  off  a  tire-work?  or  has 
a  spark  from  the  fire  struck  you  in  the  eye  ?  If 
you  know  all,  or  even  any  of  these  disasters,  it 
may  help  you  to  imagine  the  terrible  torment,  the 
unutterable  agony,  of  being  burned  alive.  How 
Strange,  how  demon-like,  it  appears,  that  this  ag- 
ony, this  torment,  should  have  been  inflicted  on 
their  fellow-men  by  those  professing  themselves 
to  be  His  followers  who  was  "  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,"  and  u  bruised  for  our  iniquities  !" 
Either  ignorance  the  most  gross,  bigotry  the  most 
blind,  cruelty  the  most  bitter,  or  all  blended  to- 
gether, must  have  reigned  and  revelled  in  their 
hearts. 

What  a  catalogue  of  crimson  crimes  has  po- 
pery, with  its  unhallowed  fingers,  inscribed  on 
human  annals !  What  a  mountainous  mass  of 
iniquity  has  it  heaped  upon  the  world  !  During 
the  last  few  years  only  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
nearly  three  hundred  persons  were  burned  alive, 
on  charges  connected  with  the  profession  of  their 
religion.  Bishops,  and  divines,  and  gentlemen, 
and  artificers,  and  husbandmen,  and  servants,  and 
laborers,  and  wives,  and  widows,  and  youths,  and 
infants,  promiscuously  suffered. 

I  said  that  Coventry  was  one  of  the  places 
where  the  martyr-faggot  had  been  fired.  Here 
Saunders  kissed  the  stake  and  perished ;  and,  at 
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one  time,  seven  persons  suffered  together  in  the 
flames,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  where  I  now  stand. 
Hatches,  Archer,  Hawkins,  Bond,  Wrigsham, 
Landsdale,  and  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Smith,  all 
perished  in  one  fire,  in  the  little  park  ;  and  for 
what  crime  1  Simply  because  they  had  taught 
their  children  and  servants  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
the  ten  commandments.  Popery!  popery!  couldst 
thou  weep  tears  of  blood,  they  would  never  wash 
away  the  record  of  thy  relentless  deeds  ! 

While  standing  here,  the  ring  of  the  spade  and 
the  hoe  tells  me  that  persons  are  at  work  in  the 
gardens  that  now  occupy  a  part  of  the  park.  The 
shrill  whistle,  too,  and  the  panting  breath  of  the 
railroad  carriages,  proclaim  the  hurrying  speed 
with  which  the  seekers  of  pleasure  and  profit  pur- 
sue their  object.  How  little  do  they  regard  the 
horrid  tragedies  which  have  here  been  performed  ! 

It  is  not  o^ten  that  I  light  on  the  subject  of  po- 
pery, for  I  love  to  commend  rather  than  condemn  ; 
let  me,  however,  dwell  upon  it  a  little  now.  The 
curse  that  was  pronounced,  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  against  those  who  had  sinned  against  po- 
pery, was  of  so  horrible  a  nature,  that  I  hardly 
dare  venture  to  wiite  it  down,  and  yet  it  ought  to 
be  had  in  remembrance.  A  part  of  it  runs  thus  : 
"  We  utterly  curse  and  ban,  commit  and  deliver 
to  the  devil  of  hell,  him  or  her,  whatsoever  he  or 
she  may  be.  Excommunicated  and  accursed  may 
they  be,  and  given,  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil. 
Cursed  be  they  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  fields,  in 
ways,  in  paths,  in  houses,  out  of  houses,  and  in 
all  other  places  ;  standing,  lying  or  rising,  walk- 
ing, running,  waking,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking, 
and  whatsoever  thing  they  do  beside.      We  sep- 
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arate  them  from  the  threshold,  and  from  all  prayers 
of  the  church,  from  the  holy  mass,  from  all  sacra- 
ments, chapels,  and  altars,  from  holy  bread  and 
holy  water,  from  all  the  merits  of  God's  priests 
and  religious  men,  from  all  their  pardons,  privi- 
leges grants,  and  immunities,  which  all  the  holy 
fathers,  the  popes  of  Rome,  have  gained  ;  and  we 
give  them  utterly  over  to  the  power  of  the  fiend. 
And  let  us  quench  their  souls,  if  they  be  dead, 
this  night  in  the  pains  of  hell-fire,  as  this  candle 
is  now  quenched  and  put  out"  (and  then  one  of 
the  candles  was  put  out).  *  And  let  us  pray  to 
God,  that  if  they  be  alive,  their  eyes  may  be  put 
out,  as  this  candle  is  put  out"  (another  was  then 
extinguished).  "  And  let  us  pray  to  God,  and  to 
our  lady,  and  to  St.  Peter,  and  all  holy  saints, 
that  all  the  senses  of  their  bodies  may  fail  them, 
and  that  they  may  have  no  feeling,  as  now  the 
light  of  thio  candle  is  gone"  (the  third  candle  was 
then  put  out).  "  Except  they  come  openly  now 
and  confess  their  blasphemy,  and  by  repentance, 
as  in  them  shall  be,  make  satisfaction  unto  God,  our 
lady,  St.  Peter,  and  the  worshipful  company  of 
tliis  cathedral  church.  And  as  this  cross  falleth 
down,  so  may  they,  except  they  repent,  and 
show  themselves"  (then  the  cross  was  allowed  to 
fall  down  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the  superstitious 
multitude  shouted  fear). 

This  fiend-like  composition  afflicts  humanity, 
and  harrows  up  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Why 
then  do  I  recall  it  ?  To  create  a  deeper  abhor- 
rence of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  and  a  livelier  sense 
of  thankfulness  for  the  milder  and  more  Chris- 
tian-like principles  and  practices  of  the  reforma- 
tion.    "  By  this,"  said  the  Redeemer,  "  shall  all 
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men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,"  not  by  fiery 
zeal  and  furious  persecution,  "  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another."  John  xiii.  35. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  trading  city  of  Bristol, 
which  at  one  time  ranked  next  to  London  itself, 
in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population  ?  or  Salis- 
bury, with  its  cathedral  ornamented  with  the  lofty 
spire?  I  have  been  at  them  both,  and  rambled 
around  them  ;  not  forgetting  that  Ghest  was  burned 
to  death  at  the  one,  and  Sharp  and  Hall  at  the 
other.  When  Ghest  was  at  the  stake  at  Salisbu- 
ry, they  brought  to  him  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren to  induce  him  to  recant :  but  no !  his  flaming 
chariot  to  conduct  him  to  glory  was  ready,  and  he 
mounted  it  gladly  for  the  skies. 

Perhajps  you  have  been  at  Windsor?  So  have 
I ;  and  walked  in  the  park,  and  lingered  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  and  mounted  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  cabue,  and  gazed  on  the  fair  prospects  it 
commands.  It  was  at  Windsor  that  Filmer,  and 
Testwood,  and  Pearson,  played  the  men  in  the 
fire.  "  Be  merry,"  said  Filmer  at  the  stake  ;  "  be 
merry,  my  brethren,  and  lift  up  your  hands  unto 
God  ;  for,  after  this  sharp  breakfast,  I  trust  we 
shall  have  a  good  dinner  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Redeemer." 

I  have  been  at  Canterbury,  too,  where  on  one 
occasion,  as  history  records,  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  assembled  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  and  worshipped  his  image.  Here 
Bland,  Frankish,  Sheterden,  and  Middleton,  per- 
ished in  one  fire.  And  I  have  also  stood  in  front 
of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  Ridley  cried  out 
in  the  flames,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit."     And  where  aged  Latimer  stood  up- 
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right,  "  as  comely  a  father  as  one  would  desire  to 
behold,"  and  gave  utterance  to  these  memorable 
words  to  his  fellow  sufferer :  "  Be  of  good  com- 
fort, Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out "  Oh, 
what  children,  whnt  babes,  what  less  than  babes 
for  the  most  part,  we  old  men  are  in  holy  things, 
when  we  stand  up  and  compare  ourselves  with 
these  fathers  in  Israel! 

I  must  not  wander  in  my  thoughts  to  every 
spot  where  the  flame,  kindled  by  popish  hands, 
has  greedily  devoured  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ; 
else  might  I  talk  till  midnight,  and  even  then 
leave  half  my  sorrowful  tale  untold.  It  was  at 
Amersham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  that  Ty  Is  worth 
suffered,  his  own  daughter  being  compelled  to 
light  the  fagots  that  consumed  him.  At  Norwich, 
White  was  led  to  the  stake  ;  and  there  Bilney, 
who  had  thrust  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle to  show  what  he  could  endure,  was  burned  to 
ashes. 

That  must  needs  have  -been  a  Christian  spirit 
set  forth  by  Marsh,  as  he  went  to  the  stake  at 
Chester,  which  called  forth  the  remark  from  the 
bystanders,  "  This  man  goeth  not  to  his  death  as 
a  thief,  or  as  one  that  deserveth  to  die."  Ches- 
ham,  Ely,  Cambridge,  and  Derby,  with  Bury, 
Braintree,  Maiden,  Ipswich,  Lewes,  Colchester, 
Asbford,  Newbury,  and  Exeter,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  cities  and  towns,  are  all  memorable  as  pla- 
ces where  martyrs  have  yielded  up  their  lives  in 
the  flames.  And,  then,  how  often  has  the  fagot- 
pile  been  lit  in  Smithfield,  where  Bainham  bore 
the  fire  patiently  as  one  on  a  bed  of  down  or  ro- 
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ses ;  where  Lambert,  when  half  consumed,  and 
lifted  up  on  the  halberts  of  the  guard,  raised  his 
flaming  hand,  and  exclaimed  he  would  have  "none 
but  Christ  f  and  where  Bradford  "  endured  the 
flames  as  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  on  a  hot  summer's 
day !" 

I  might  have  lighted  on  a  livelier  subject  than 
this  in  my  rambles  ;  or,  having  dwelt  upon  it  for 
a  moment,  I  might  have  passed  on  ;  but  had  I 
done  so,  my  remarks  would  have  been  even  more 
imperfect  than  they  now  are.  The  seven  martyrs 
that  suffered  together  here,  have  made  me  a  wan- 
derer in  my  thoughts,  and  as  I  must  even  yet 
travel  far  in  my  imaginary  ramble,  perhaps  you 
will  not  object  to  accompany  me.  What  a  highly 
privileged  being  is  man  !  While  his  feet  are 
rooted  to  one  spot,  his  mind  can  wander  widely 
over  the  earth. 

Did  you  ever  gaze  on  the  old  stone  on  Aldham 
common,  near  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  which  marks 
the  spot  where  good  Dr.  Taylor  suffered,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription — "  1555.  D.  Tay- 
ler  in  defending  that  was  good  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode  ?"  If  you  have  never  done  this,  and  should 
ever  find  yourselves  in  the  neighborhood,  be- 
grudge not  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  your  course 
to  indulge  your  Christian  sympathy  and  to 
strengthen  your  hearts  in  the  faith  for  which 
martyrs  died. 

The  papal  ferocity  of  Gardner,  and  the  gross 
brutality  of  Bonner,  toward  the  good  man,  are  a 
part  of  the  history  of  persecuting  times.  I  must 
dwell  a  little  on  the  latter  end  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
man  whose  name,  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
protestants,  stands  eminent  among  those — 
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M  Who  played  the  christian  with  their  latest  breath  ; 
Firm  in  the  fire  and  faithful  unto  death." 

The  simple  narrative  of  his  journey  to  the 
stake  is  too  interesting  and  affecting  for  me  to 
withhold  such  parts  of  it  as  bear  upon  my  pur- 
pose. Again  and  again  have  I  read  it,  till  the 
big  drops  have  chased  each  other  down  my 
cheeks. 

All  the  way  he  went  he  was  "joyful  and  mer- 
ry, as  one  that  accounted  himself  as  going  to  a 
most  pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  He  spoke  nota- 
ble things  to  the  sheriff  and  yeomen  of  the  guard 
that  conducted  him,  and  often  moved  them  to 
weep,  through  his  much  earnest  calling  upon  them 
to  repent,  and  to  amend  their  evil  and  wicked  liv- 
ing. Oftentimes,  also,  he  caused  them  to  won- 
derland rejoice  to  see  him  so  constant  and  stead- 
fast, void  of  all  fear,  joyful  of  heart,  and  glad  to 
die."  % 

The  good  old  man  is  before  me  in  this  descrip- 
tion, and  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  his  very  face, 
now  solemnized  with  considerations  of  sin,  death, 
and  eternity  ;  and  now  lit  up  with  holy  joy,  ay ! 
almost  with  blithesome  pleasantry,  at  the  near 
prospect  of  an  abundant  entrance  into  life  eternal. 

They  "  promised  him  great  promotions  ;  yea  a 
bishopric  if  he  would  take  it ;  but  all  their  labor 
and  flattering  words  were  in  vain  :  for  he  had  not 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  in  peril  of  falling  at 
every  puff  of  wind,  but  upon  the  sure  and  un- 
moveable  rock  of  Christ,  wherefore  he  abode  con- 
stant and  immoveable  unto  the  end.  When  they 
were  now  come  to  Hadleigh,  and  came  riding 
over  the  bridge,  at  the  foot  bridge  waited  a  poor 
man,  with  five  small  children,  who,  when  he  saw 
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Dr.  Taylor,  he  and  his  children  fell  down  upon 
their  knees,  and  held  up  their  hands,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  *  O  dear  father  and 
good  shepherd,  Dr.  Taylor,  God  help  and  succor 
thee,  as  thou  hast  many  a  time  succored  me  and 
my  poor  children.' 

"  At  last,  coming  to  Aldham  common,  the  place 
assigned  where  he  should  suffer,  and  seeing  a 
great  multitude  of  people  gathered  together,  he 
asked,  4  What  place  is  this  ?  and  what  means  it 
that  so  much  people  are  gathered  hither  V  It  was 
answered,  '  It  is  Aldham  common,  the  place 
where  thou  must  suffer  ;  and  the  people  are  come 
to  look  upon  you.'  Then  said  he,  '  Thanked  be 
God,  I  am  even  at  home  ;'  and  so  he  lighted  from 
his  horse,  and  with  both  his  hands  rent  the  hood 
from  his  head.  Now  his  hair  was  knotted  ill-fa- 
voredly,  and  clipped  much  like  as  a  man  would 
clip  a  fool's  head  ;  which  cost  bishop  Bonner  had 
bestowed  upon  him  when  he  degraded  him :  but 
when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient 
face,  with  a  long  white  beard,  they  burst  out  with 
weeping  tears,  and  cried  out,  saying,  *  God  save 
thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor  ;  Jesus  Christ  strengthen 
thee  and  help  thee  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort 
thee.'" 

How  do  you  feel  influenced  by  these  affecting 
touches  of  the  martyr's  faith,  and  the  people's 
sympathy  and  pity  ?  For  myself,  they  almost 
overcome  me.  I  could  well  nigh  cover  my  face 
with  both  my  hands,  and  sob  like  a  child.  But 
let  me  go  on. 

M  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake 
and  kissed  it,  and  set  himself  in  a  pitch  barrel 
which  they  had  set  for  him  to  stand  in  ;  and  so  he 
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stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the  stake, 
with  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his  eyes  tow- 
ard heaven  :  and  so  he  continually  prayed."  The 
four  men  appointed  to  set  up  the  fagots  for  the 
fire  were  Mullein  of  Carsey,  a  man  fit  to  be  a 
hangman  ;  and  Soyce,  a  drunkard  ;  and  Warwick, 
who  had  lost  one  of  his  ears  for  sedition  ;  and 
Robert  King,  a  deviser  of  plays.  These  went 
diligently  to  work  at  theAr  ungodly  employment, 
and  "  Warwick  cruelly  cast  a  fagot  at  him,  which 
lighted  upon  his  head  and  broke  his  face,  so  that 
the  blood  ran  down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr. 
Taylor,  '  0  friend,  I  have  harm  enough,  what 
needed  that?'  Furthermore,  Sir  John  Shelton 
there  standing  by,  as  Dr.  Taylor  was  speaking, 
and  saying  the  fifty-first  psalm  in  English,  struck 
him  on  the  lips.  ■  Ye  knave,'  said  he,  '  speak 
Latin  ;  I  will  make  thee.'  At  the  last,  they  set 
fire  ;  and  Dr.  Taylor,  holding  up  both  his  hands, 
called  upon  God,  and  said,  4  Merciful  Father  of 
heaven,  for  Jesus  Christ  my  Savior's  sake,  receive 
my  soul  into  thy  hands.'  So  stood  he  still,  with- 
out either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded 
together,  till  Soyce,  with  a  halberd,  struck  him  on 
the  head,  and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the 
fire." 

I  think  that  you  can  hardly  pause  on  this  ac- 
count, without  the  briny  drops  being  wrung  from 
your  lids.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  very 
stones  cry  out  against  the  savage  bigotry  and  mur- 
derous bitterness  of  cruel-minded  men  ?  It  would 
be  a  bad  sign  to  contemplate  these  piteous  annals 
of  suffering  humanity,  without  lively  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted,  and  strong  indignation  against 
their  unrighteous  and  ruthless  oppressors.     1  know 
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that  Christan  charity  is  imperative  in  its  demands, 
that  it  will  not  abate  a  jot  or  tittle  of  its  require- 
ments, however  much  opposed  to  our  inclinations. 
It  requires  the  full  and  free  forgiveness  of  our  bit- 
terest enemies,  and  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  re- 
fuse acquiescence  in  the  demand. 

"  Thus  spake  the  righteous  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven, 
1  Forgive,  or  thou  shall  never  be  forgiven  ."  n 

"  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses."  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  Not 
once,  nor  twice,  nor  seven  times,  are  we  to  forgive, 
but  "  seventy  times  seven."  The  terms,  however, 
on  which  this  forgiveness  is  to  be  accorded  are 
stated — the  offence  must  be  repented  of.  "  If 
thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ;  and 
if  he  repent,  forgive  him."  Luke  xvii  3.  But  has 
popery  repented  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  has  it  given  evidence  of  that  repentance 
in  word  or  in  act  ?  Is  not  the  same  creed  held  as 
heretofore  ?  and  are  not  the  same  intolerant  prin- 
ciples avowed  ?  True  it  is,  that  we  have  not 
Gardner  nor  Bonner,  exercising  their  ungodly  big- 
otry and  rancorous  inhumanity  ;  and  that  we  have 
no  Smithfield  and  Aldham  flames  and  fagots,  pol- 
luting earth  and  heaven  with  the  unhallowed  in- 
cense of  human  sacrifice  ;  but  what  warrant  is 
there  that  this  will  always  be  the  case  ? 

Will  you  smile  at  an  old  man's  fears,  and  talk 
garrulously  about  the  march  of  the  mind  ?  Will 
you  tell  him  that  popery  has  changed  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  cruelty  has  become  obsolete  ?  If 
you  know  your  own  hearts,  you  will  be  less  con 
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fident  in  this  matter.  Good  men  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  papists  on  the  charge  of  "  relapsing 
into  heresy."  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  papists 
relapsing  into  cruelty  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  un- 
sanciified  human  nature  remains  the  same  ?  Have 
we  not  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  dog  turning  again 
to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire  ?  When  the  scotched 
snake  recovers,  does  it  not  use  its  poisoned  fangs? 
When  the  wounded  panther  survives,  does  it  not 
once  more  spring  on  its  prey  ?  Why  then  may 
not  popery  seek  to  do  what  it  has  done  in  former 
limes  ? 

Human  nature  is  always  the  same  ;  the  princi- 
ples of  popery  made  these  men  thus  actively  sav- 
age. And  are  there  none  such  now  ?  w  What, 
is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  was  the  exclamation  of  Hazael  of  old,  2 
Kings  viii.  13.  Are  there  no  bigots  who  might  be 
led  to  deeds  they  now  abhor  ?  And,  among  the 
youth  now  training  for  ecclesiastics,  has  no  one 
avowed  the  wish  that  the  flames  of  Smithfield 
may  again  be  lighted  ?     Yes,  such  things  are  ! 

It  may  be,  that  my  recent  ponderings  on  the 
cruel  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  the  unrighteous 
bitterness  of  their  oppressors,  have  unduly  excited 
me  with  abhorrence  and  indignation  ;  but,  unless 
my  judgment  be  strangely  perverted,  I  am  justified 
in  my  present  emotions.  I  hold  it  not  inconsist- 
ent with  Christian  charity  to  give  utterance  to  the 
Opinion,  that  so  long  as  there  is  the  remotest 
probability,  I  had  almost  said  possibility,  of  a 
repetition  of  these  ruffian-minded  aud  murderous 
martyrdoms,  it  is  a  duty  to  keep  alive  their  re- 
membrance, and  to  hand  them  down  from  genera- 
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tion  to  generation,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
especially  when  we  see  the  principles  of  popery 
spreading  stealthily  among  us. 

Think  not  1  am  unmindful  that  protestants  have 
been  bitter,  implacable,  and  cruel.  To  their  re- 
proach be  it  spoken,  they  have  given  way  to  en- 
vy, hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  ;  and 
bitterness  is  bitterness,  and  persecution  is  perse- 
cution, by  whomsoever  they  are  practised :  but 
the  sins  of  protestants,  in  this  respect,  are  but 
molehills,  compared  with  the  mountainous  iniqui- 
ties of  papists  ;  and  those  among  protestants  most 
guilty,  were  trained  in  the  school  of  popery.  They 
had  learned  in  their  earliest  years,  principles  of 
deadly  instruction.  Read  the  records  of  martyr- 
dom, ye  crowned  heads  ;  and  blush  that  such  un- 
hallowed deeds  should  have  been  tolerated  by 
those  who  have  worn  the  diadem  !  Read  them, 
ye  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  blush,  that  men, 
calling  themselves  ministers  and  stewards  of  God's 
holy  mysteries,  should  ever  have  made  themselves 
the  merciless  instruments  of  cruelty  and  death! 
Read  them,  ye  papists  ;  and  blush  crimson  red 
for  a  faith  that  will  justify  such  execrable  crimes  ! 
And  read  them  ye  protestants  and  people  ;  that 
ye  may  more  and  more  abhor  persecution,  and 
more  and  more  practise  forbearance,  charity,  kind- 
ness, and  love.  There  are,  among  those  whose 
kindly  natures  would  avoid  speaking  harshly  of 
any,  and  shrink  from  bringing  to  view  the  cruel- 
ties of  by-gone  days,  who  would  condemn  me  for 
the  free  utterance  of  my  thoughts  respecting  po- 
pery. To  such  would  I  meekly  say,  if,  having 
no  deep  conviction  that  they  can  never  more  be 
reacted,  you  can  contemplate  such  scenes  as  I 
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have  described,  wherein  the  lamb  has  been  greed- 
ily devoured  by  the  wolf,  the  innocent  destroyed 
by  the  guilty,  the  bumble-minded  followers  of  the 
Redeemer  burned  at  the  stake,  by  rampant  pride, 
worldly-mindedness,  and  ferocity  ;  if,  only  desirous 
to  bury  ihern  in  oblivion  on  account  of  their 
atrocity,  you  can  calmly  contemplate  these  scenes, 
without  unfeigned  pity  on  the  one  hand,  and  strong 
indignation  on  the  other,  1  much  fear  that  yours  is 
neither  a  Christian  kindness,  nor  a  healthy  hu- 
manity. Make  it  clear  to  my  judgment  that  these 
enormities  can  no  more  be  practised,  and  willing- 
ly, gladly,  exultingly,  would  I  blot  them  from  my 
remembrance  for  ever. 

We  can  not  value  truth,  without  despising  false- 
hood. We  can  not  be  humble  without  renouncing 
pride.  We  can  not  really  be  kind-hearted,  without 
abhorring  inhumanity.  However  kindly,  then, 
our  natures  may  be,  we  are  bound,  if  we  would 
ardently  love  what  is  good,  as  ardently  to  hate 
what  is  evil. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  often  that  I  touch  up- 
on a  subject  of  this  kind  ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
it  but  little  accords  with  my  habits  and  inclina- 
tion. I  can  feel  that  there  is  a  flush  on  my  face, 
and  my  pulse  is  beating  faster  than  I  like  it  to 
beat,  when  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  mankind 
are  the  subject  of  my  thoughts.  Well  would  it 
be  for  us  all,  if  we  felt  half  as  much  indignation 
against  our  own  errors,  as  we  do  against  the  er- 
rors of  others. 

I  have  now  stood  long  enough  here,  giving  free 
exercise  to  my  thoughts,  and  it  is  high  time  to  be 
moving  forward.  The  gentle  breeze  that  is 
springing  up  is  pleasant  to  me,  the  clear  blue  sky 
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is  soothing  to  my  spirit,  and  buoyant  emotions  are 
gradually  springing  up  in  my  mind.  Oh,  that  all 
unkindness  might  be  a  stranger  to  my  bosom  ;  and 
that  thankfulness  to  God,  and  good  will  to  man, 
might  ever  fill  up,  even  to  overflowing,  the  heart 
of  Old  Humphrey. 


THE    END. 
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